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OTHERS, between your children’s sixth and twelfth years 

the future of their teeth is decided. If kept scrupulously 

clean before and during this period the blessing of good, perma- 
nent teeth awaits them. Teach your children to use 


Runifoam 


twice daily, and to rinse their 
mouths after meals. 





RUBIFO AM * is a cleansing, fragrant, antiseptic liquid 


dentifrice, entirely free from grit and acid- 


25 Cts, —AT ALL pruccists— 25 cts. 


Send for Sample Vial, FREE. > ¥: tS aes mies, 
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Norman J. Aul d, Philadelphia, Pa. $ 
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i [)IVIDE a cake of Ivory 

: i Soap with a stout 
thread and you have two 
perfectly formed cakes 
of convenient size for 
the toilet. 


Copyright, 1897, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 


My nephew, Norman J. 
Auld, is. seven months old, 
and has been fed on Mellin’s 
Food since his birth; it has 
certainly done wonders for 
him. I have been in practice 
in Philadelphia for sixteen 
years, and can_ say _ that 
Mellin’s Food has never failed 
me yet. 


John Macdonald, M.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa 





An infant fed on Mellin’s Food will 
not suffer from teething nor summer 
troubles during the warm weather. 
Mellin’s Food brings health and strength 
to the baby. 


Write to us (a postal will do) and we will send you a 
sample of Mellin’s Food free of expense. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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V—MR. PICKWICK DELIVERING HIS FAMOUS ORATION 


THE PEOPLE OF DICKENS 
A SERIES OF CHARACTER SKETCHES TT ns 35 tres a ee ~ DECEMBER, 1896 


Il—Dick SWIVELLER AND THE MARCHIONESS—FROM “ THE OLD Curiosity SHop” - - FEBRUARY, 1897 


BY CHARLES DANA GIBSON III—TOM PINCH AND His SISTER—FROM “ MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT” - APRIL, 


IV—Mr. AND Mrs. MICAWBER, DAVID COPPERFIELD AND TRADDLES—FrOM “ DAVID COPPERFIELD,” JUNE, 
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OLD me a little away from the world, 

Dear arms! with your tenderest clinging ; 
The bird with its breast to the blue singeth sweet, 
But the stars never answer its singing. ' 

The cold lights but lure us to lead us astray ; 
The thorn’s in the red of the rose of the May— 
Lead me to love, dear, and teach me to pray. 


Hold me a little away from the world, 
Dear arms! with your firm clasp and tender ; 

For the lights on the heights stream through desolate nights— 
A tempest of tears in the splendor. 

’Tis the gleam and the dream that would lead us astray, 

The keen thorns have crimsoned the roses of May— 

Lead me to love, dear, and teach me to pray. 








THE FLOWERS ON 


Z3~T WAS about two o'clock one afternoon when 
Tim Rae passed through the village very 
drunk, oe everybody disliked him at the 
moment for making such a noise. But cross- 
ing the bridge beyond on the Salem Road, 
he fell off the edge to the breaking of his 

f,a"*.; neck and was forgiven. He was not a useful 
mR citizen, Tim—only a trifle of poor humanity 
gone to the dogs first, and then somewhere else. Rae is 
an old New England name, but Tim Rae and his daughter 
were the only representatives of it in this particular 
neighborhood, and lived in Scrabble Up and Down, a 
region of bushy hillocks, southeastward of Hagar. 

or some reason the region seems oddly to have been 
given over to families that had fallen, or been born low 
on the ladder of fortune—that is, of such fortune as 
in Hagar amounted to respectability—non-church-goers, 
bankrupt in name, not supposed to recognize standards of 
conduct. Hagar folk thought that Providence did wisely 
to suddenly cut off Tim Rae from further performing 
iniquity in the sight of men. And Tim was to be for- 
given immediately, and forgotten as soon as possible. 
Providence had not seen fit to solve the problem of Tim 
Rae’s daughter in any such satisfactory manner, which 
seemed mysterious to Hayar folk. Thus it stood touching 
Tim Rae’s memory and ‘Tim Rae’s daughter. 


+ 


Annie Rae sat in the middle of the front room on one 
of the few chairs which Tim had left in his three-roomed 
house. The house within looked only the more painful 
for its cleanliness. She sat still, merely staring at the 
windows. There were three crows on the fence across 
the road. They were calling with harsh voices. ‘‘ Annie 
Rae!’’ she thought they said, ‘‘Annie Rae!’’ It was 
not the first time that her whole existence and personal 
identity had seemed to her reduced to a staring blankly 
at blank gray windows. The sunlight was hot and 
dazzling outside, but at such moments, you will remem- 
ber, the color of the spirit comes out of the eyes, dims 
the windows to opaque squares, and lays on the whole 
world its own leaden monotony. If there were other 
things in her mind than its sense of monotony they were 
the thoughts of a girl with fate against her. 

It was not Tim Rae’s death, but it was Tim Rae’s life, 
that was bitter to think of, and the life which he had given 
her, a girl with a presumption against her. She ae 
the presumption well enough. She did not know why it 
had always troubled her, and not Tim. Tim now and 
then used to shed tears of amiable melancholy, but Annie 
knew the difference. She had even resented it, as a 
difference in Tim’s favor. Was it the same current of 
blood from a remoter ancestry that had darkened in hers 
the tint of Tim’s hazy eyes, and made the memory of 
Tim's face, with its expression of feeble benevolence, 
anything but a filial memory; that had passed by Tim, 
and given over to her its habit and Couiee of self- 
knowledge? Annie only knew that in her memory of 
Tim there was more anger than grief. She started up 
with a sudden impulse. Why not leave it all? She put 
on her hat and went out, pn § left the rickety door open. 
The crows flew grimly away in the blue dome of the sky. 


’ 


The road leading to Hagar from Scrabble Up and Down 
was a wandering, vagrant, degraded road, edged with 
sunburnt turf—a road that neither went frankly over the 
top of any hill, nor discreetly around it, but lacking the 
decision to do either shambled somewhere between the 
top and the bottom ; a road that took two miles instead 
of a mile and a half to the broad, bee-line Salem Road; 
a drunken, destitute, outcast road; a road, in short, that 
seemed to have been made for Tim Rae’s method of 
home-coming. There it was, written plainly, Tim Rae, 
his road; now a hot, sunburned, lawless road, the road 
of a girl with fate seemingly against her. 

The stunted thorn tree is admitted to mark the 
boundary of Scrabble Up and Down. From it can be 
inferred, if not seen, the after-course of the graceless 
road, increasing in grace as it proceeds. Three dwelling 
houses border its last quarter of a mile. On the hill to 
the right at that time lived Burke Monro and his mother. 
Further on and opposite lived the Samuel Tuttle Four 
Women, and at the fork with the Salem Road was Mr. 
Atherton Bell’s house. From that point the Salem Road 
takes you dustily, though with dignity and great direct- 
ness, across the bridge and up to the village. 

Annie looked ys at the thorn tree as she passed it, and 
winced. It was dwarfed, distorted with twisted limbs. 
It had always been a tree with the fates against it. 

Burke Monro came through the cattle-yard, the cattle 
looking after him wistfully. He was thinking over a 
series of days, lying some distance from one another, but 
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LITTLE SISTER 


BY HARRY ROMAINE 





ITTLE sister ’s prim and sly, 

With a keen and knowing eye; 
With a bright and roguish glance, 

Sharper than a soldier’s lance. 

At that glance my faint heart goes 

Down and hobnobs with my toes. 

Can she know the boon I seek— 

Why I call three times a week ? 

How she watches all my moves— 

Ah, I hope she quite approves! 

And she treats me to such airs, 

While my darling is upstairs. 


She’s discovered why I call! 
Little sister knows it all! 
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each marked by a single impression, and leading back to 
one April day of drizzling rain, when he had pulled Tim 
Rae out of a ditch, where Tim lay protesting his love of 
home and country and respect for the Scriptures ; tipped 
him into the back of his cart, and driven to Scrabble Up 
and Down. He felt mainly amused, as a healthy young 
man is more easily amused than pained. Annie Rae 
opened the rickety gate and looked at him. 
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A vision need not be beatific to be a vision. It may be 
sorrowful, confused, or even leading nowhere at all. A 
vision is a sudden opening of the eyes to an unsuspected 
vista. It occurred to Burke that the world is a problem- 
atical place for manhood and womanhood. He ceased to 
be amused to such an extent that Widow Monro remon- 
strated, and felt the world to be a problematical place for 
motherhood of chivalrous young men. 

‘It’s bad blood,”’ she said thoughtfully. ‘‘Tim Rae's 
father went to the bad too.”’ 

Widow Monro did not think it necessary to say that 
Tim Rae’s father, if he had started definitely for the bad 
a little later than he did, might have taken her with him. 
In fact it had no special bearing on the case—a non- 
essential detail out of the past. 

Annie Rae passed by, and Burke stopped among the 
cattle. In the blazing sunshine of mid-afternoon the 
pitiless facts of life seemed peculiarly inevitable. There 
was a hard, dragged-down look about the girl, in her set 
mouth, half-closed eyes, untidy hair and dusty dress. He 
turned away with an involuntary movement, and shaded 
his eyes from the sun. She glanced back at him and 
passed on her way—the problem of life heavy upon her. 


- 


The Tuttle Four Women lived in a prim cottage, 
guarded by tall poplars, whose branches pointed heaven- 
ward in a censorious manner, and were gathered close to 
the stem like Miss Rachel Tuttle’s exclusive skirts. The 
four were old—Mrs. Tuttle, and her three daughters, 
middle-aged. The front walk was austerely straight with 
boxwood edges; the fence in front of slender green 
lattice work. The Salem Road is just across the meadow. 
Thus, and by dint of having a system, the Tuttle Four 
Women were able to sit at their two front windows every 
afternoon from one o'clock on, and scrutinize the passers- 
by on the Salem Road, as well as those who occasionall 
went to or came from Scrabble Up and Down, whic 
proves the value of having a system. 

Annie came by through the glaring sunlight, the heat 
and dust, looking dragged down and untidy enough. 

‘‘Annie Rae!’’ said Mrs. Tuttle. 

Miss Rachel bridled; Miss Jane said, ‘‘Ah!’’ Miss 
Florence merely, ‘‘ Humph!”’ 

Annie saw the Four in the windows looking at her. 
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On the steps of the post-office stood three notable men 
in the polity of Hagar: Mr. Atherton Bell, of the Legisla- 
ture; Captain David Brett, an ex-whaler, with a face like a 
tropical sun, and Father Durfey, who had twelve children 
and was well-to-do. There, also, was Harvey Cummings, 
who had an impediment in his speech, and Mr. Paulus, 
the postmaster. Annie Rae passed by. The five men 
looked after her in silence. Mr. Atherton Bell cleared 
his throat, indicating a return of fluency. 

‘As I was saying, Captain——”’ 

He cleared his throat again, and relapsed into unhappy 
silence. Harvey Cummings went down the steps to his 
ox team and departed. 

‘“‘That Tim Rae,’’ said Mr. Paulus, ‘‘ was certainly a 
very crooked stick.” 

Annie turned the corner at the cross-roads and went 
down past the parsonage, where the minister started out 
of the shady corner of his garden and began walking 
violently up and down. 

““Whew!”’ he said, ‘‘it’s hot. That girl, now. Dear 
me, dear me. There it is. Just look at it; a moral 
bias, say, at an angle of forty-five degrees from the 
upright. Count social inertia twenty-five. There you 
are, within twenty degrees of prostration. Why, bless my 
soul! That will never do!”’ 

The minister, cutting radii and angles in the air with 
an excited forefinger, stopped and rubbed his chin 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ Harvey,’’ he said, ‘“‘look here! I say, 
Harvey! Harvey Cummings !”’ 

Mr. Cummings drove his oxen to the garden wall, 
grinning broadly. Hagar folk were possessed of a child- 
like longing always that the minister might say some- 
thing to them. 

‘Look here, now,”’ said the minister. ‘‘ Suppose you 

lanted a tree on the bank there, sloping about so. 

ould it stick, or would it fall?” 
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**Depe’ds on dree,’’ said Mr. Cummings thickly, 
because his palate did not work well. ‘‘Sub drees, 
yes’r, sub drees ’d grow up if you planded ’em dowd.”’ 

** Just so,”’ said the minister, wrinkling his brows. “I’m 
mixed, Harvey. ‘There's something the matter with the 
metaphor, it somehow doesn’t seem to prove.”’ 

Cummings returned to his oxen also mixed, but sure 
that, whatever the minister meant, it was remarkable. 

Annie went along the Windless Mountain Road by the 
graveyard. The Windless Road was the road which 
those took who went away from Hagar. It was the 
main road from Hagar to the outer world. 

The minister watched her curiously. 

**Now,”’ he said, ‘‘she’s going away, or she isn’t. If 
she isn’t, she’s going to Tim’s grave. Now, what, in 
each case, would it signify ?”’ 

Annie stood in the road, opposite the gate of the 
graveyard, hesitating. What should she do? Where 
should she go? Once she started to go on, but stopped. 
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‘*Annie,”’ said the minister, stooping over her, and 
over Tim Rae’s grave. 

‘*He was better than some,’’ she sobbed. ‘‘I hated 
him, and he never hated any one.’’ 

The minister stood silent for some moments. Then he 
said quickly: ‘‘Come into the garden, Annie. I have 
flowers for your father’s grave.”’ 

He walked ahead of her, muttering absent-mindedly to 
himself: ‘‘ There was something wrong with the metaphor. 
It must have been all wrong.”’ 

Annie brushed back her hair and followed him very 
quietly. That night there were some flowers on Tim 
Rae’s grave—the first of God’s blossoms that human 
hands had ever placed on that lonely graveyard spot. 
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Annie did not pursue her way out of Hagar. 
Coming out of the cemetery she turned around. She 
went by the post-office and the elderly men without 
noticing them, perhaps dimly conscious of them, for she 
smoothed her hair again carefully behind her ears. 

Captain David Brett slapped his knee in seeming hope- 
lessness of making his words tell all the depth of his 
thought, and said, ‘‘ Well, well!”’ 

Father Durfey seemed tacitly to agree with him. 

**Between you and me,’’ began Mr. Atherton Bell 
mysteriously, ‘‘this here measuring human nature by 
plumb lines ain’t—ain’t strictly accurate. My opinion is 
God A’mighty don’t use plumb lines. My opinion is 
human nature is mostly curves. Man ain’t built on 
straight, simple lines a person can read clear by simply 
lookin’ at them. ‘That’s the way I look at it.” 

**How,” asked Father Durfey slowly, ‘‘how do ye 
measure curves ?’’ 

** Ah,” said Mr. Bell. ‘‘That’s the point. Now, Cap- 
tain, you’re a navigator. How do you measure curves?” 

Captain David spread his thick fingers like a sextant. 
**Grantin’ it’s a stiddy curve, you does it by angles at the 
centre of the circle. If it ain’t stiddy, you don’t measure 
it, that I knows of.”’ 

**That’s the point,’’ said Mr. Bell vaguely. Then with 
growing precision, ‘Something ought to be done for 
‘Tim Rae’s girl.’’ 

‘**Leavin’ out Tim Rae,’’ said the postmaster from the 
doorway ; “ leavin’ out Tim Rae, that’s so.”’ 

Father Durfey stroked his gray beard. He had a 
seamed, worn face, and his hands were knotty. 

‘‘Maybe we might leave Tim in,’’ he said apologet 
ically, with a suspicious moisture in his eyes. ‘‘ Maybe 
there ain’t no real need of leavin’ Tim out.” 

The censorious poplars had taken to themselves dubious 
shadows by the house of the Tuttle Four Women ; their 
leaves rustled complainingly in the evening wind. The 
Tuttle Four Women were nolonger in the windows. Only 
as Annie passed up the hill Miss Rachel Tuttle came out 
on the austere front walk, and looked after her. She 
moved restlessly up and down the path, and her stiff dress 
rustled complainingly like the leaves of the poplars. 

Widow Monro’s knitting lay idle in her hands. Burke 
should presently be up from the cattle-yard. Annie Rae 
went by in the dusk. The widow took up her knitting 
quickly, dropped it again and sat thinking. 
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Past the Monro place with its cattle-yard in the soft 
twilight—and more than ever now Tim Rae’s road 
seemed sordid and painful. Still there were flowers now 
on Tim Rae’s grave. It seemed different for Tim Rae’s 
daughter, now there were flowers on his grave. She 
climbed the thorn tree hill from the black hollow, and 
stopped on the summit. The thorn tree stretched its 
diseased’ and twisted branches over her, as though it 
claimed her by some strange harmony with her mood. 

Some one had come out of the cattle-yard and followed 
her at a distance. From the black hollow he saw her 
beneath the thorn tree, standing against the sky. He 
came close to her before she looked around. 

‘** Annie,’’ he said, ‘‘ may I speak to you?” 

‘*Why?” she asked in a slow, dull voice. ‘‘ Why do 
you want to speak to me?”’ 

*‘T want you to come back with me,’”’ he said huskily. 
“‘T want you to be my wife. Will you, Annie? I have 
wanted it a long time. But just now it came to me all 
of a sudden that it was meant somehow—somehow—in 
Heaven—that you and I should love each other. Will 
you come and see my mother ?”’ 

He pointed in the direction of Scrabble Up and Down. 
‘** You don’t belong over there,’’ he said. 

‘“That’s where I come from,’’ she said with sullen 
emphasis that spoke eloquently her bitter resignation. 

*‘Never mind,” he said. ‘‘ You don’t belong there. 
You’ re not that kind. Come back with me.”’ 

She stood stiffly with her back to the thorn tree, as 
though struggling against the command, or else held 
there by a struggle between two forces within herself. 

“Did you care for me when I went by this afternoon?” 
she asked, sullenly still. 

He frowned, as if the recollection were painful. 

‘*Yes,” he said after a moment. ‘Yes, I did then.” 

The last flush had died out of the west. Burke took 
her hand and felt it tremble. 

** Annie,” he said. 

She sank to the foot of the tree that grew by the way- 
side and sobbed in a hushed way. 

“Tl never think hard of Tim again.”’ 

‘*Nor I, Annie.’’ 

They walked slowly back to Hagar under the early 
stars. They spoke no words—for their hearts were full. 
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THE TWO MRS. CHESTERS 
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By Mrs. A. D. 7. Whitney 


{Author of “ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” ‘‘ The Gayworthys,”’ ‘‘ Friendly Letters to Girl Friends,” etc.] 


KAIRS. SOLOMON CHESTER came to Chestercotes 
to live. At least, she bought a place there, 
where she might come and stay when ‘so 
y disposed,” and from which she might hail 
JPSzy as “Mrs. Chester of Chestercotes.”” The place was 

f, so elegantly ancestral, so English! And really 
; s) there, born, so to speak, not made, like a poem ora 
v3 poet! Mrs. Solomon Chester had discovered the 
charming locality, which fitted her long-felt need, when 
summering a while at Plympton, in the high uplands of 
middle Massachusetts. Mrs. Chester’s throat was deli- 
cate, and the east winds drove her inland. 

Mrs. Solomon Chester was a widow. Her husband, a 
quiet, staid, practical man, of sterling character and busi- 
ness genius and prominence, had ‘‘ always been so kind 
to her,’’ as she said to her friends, sobbing into her fine 
handkerchief with its wide border of black. He had 
completed his benefactions, as some of these friends did 
not hesitate to infer, by dying one day and leaving her 
to a wealthy, untrammeled independence. And truly, 
although she felt a sorrow for Solomon, which her inch- 
wide borders honestly and accurately measured, her life 
felt somehow to her, underneath and alternately with her 
sobs, like a long, prospective holiday—a Fourth of July 
for all the year round. She would have been shocked to 
recognize her secret sense so; but who of us might not 
be shocked at something hidden away from ourselves 
behind some right, permitted thought or sentiment or 
motive? The skeleton in the closet is a thing of hearts, 
or else, indeed, it would never be in houses. Each 
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DRAWN BY ALICE BARGER STEPHENS 


* MRS. SOLOMON CHESTER 
WAS TAKEN BY SURPRISE” 


human creature carries one. ‘‘ Blessed is he that watch- 
eth, and keepeth his garments, lest he walk naked.”’ 

Solomon being gone his widow dropped altogether the 
baptismal part of his name. Henceforward she was 
““Mrs. Chester,’”’ without a prefix, except in legal and 
definite requirement, when ‘‘ Margaret Brooke” prefixed 
uncommonly well. Hence this little story. 


‘*Mrs. Chester”? had a grand simplicity in sound and 
script. The obsolete Old Testament praenomen carried 
no distinction—it was too far back ; even had trace and 
claim been possible the royal derivation suggested little 
personal prestige for her; the magnificent King of Israel 
had so many wives! In short, she would much rather 
not have been Mrs. Solomon. Really, Margaret Chester 
would have been able to love her good husband better if 
his Christian name had been resolvable into Aleck or 
Rex, or even Ted or Jack or Harry. But Sol! She had 
truly not been on quite easy con- 
versational terms with him. 

You can see that Mrs. Chester, as 
I am obliged to present her, was 
as yet a very exterior kind of a 
woman. There are two other 
kinds—superior and inferior. An 
exterior woman, if she ever fills 
out, may turn to either. There is 
great danger that it may be to the 
latter. If you could see her you 
would recognize her stamp at once. 
She had a hypnotic kind of beauty. 
She made people believe it was 
there. Some women have this art. 
They show you what impresses you 
as being beauty. Like the rope the 
exhibitor flings in the air and hangs 
on nothing, then hangs himself, and 
all he can lay hands on, upon that; 


he sets his audience 
wild with wonder, 
but a snap-camera is 
flashed, and lo, when 
the picture of the truth 
is eckawed there is 
no rope there. 


~ 

The little off- 
district of Chester- 
cotes is ancestral. It 
owes its name to the 
Chester family of the 
early coming-over ; so 
much of it continued 
so long in the name 
that it has kept its 
separateness though 
it is really a part of 
Plympton. It has 
its village store, its 
branch post-office for 
tri-weekly delivery, its 
little modest church, 
its cluster of pretty 
village houses. 

Chesterbrook Farm 
and the fields of the 
Little Dip stretch out 
for a mile or more be- 
yond this settlement 
to a mile again in the 
reach of their own 
territory. Now, the 
Chesters have nearly 
all died out or gone 
away. Mrs. Solomon 
Chester found this 
place all named and 
ready for her, like a 
last year’s nest for a 
migrating bird. 

An agent in Plymp- 
ton informed her of a 
nice little piece at the 
Dip, with house be- 
longing; ten acres 
of first-rate land. 
‘* Shade trees?’’ Yes; 
maples and chestnuts; best bit of property for its size 
anywhere round; house old-fashioned, but handsome ; 
paneled rooms, and that; owner out in Nebraska; wants 
to sell; will take four thousand; pay and step right in. 
‘* Any other Chester families?’’ ‘‘ Who lives at Chester- 
brook?’’ Well, she’s the last—the Old Lady ofall. After 
her time the whole may come in. Couldn’t invest better. 
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Margaret Chester paid the four thousand and stepped 
in. She was ‘“‘Mrs. Chester of Chestercotes.’’ How 
well the word would look at the top of her note-paper, 
and wherever an address was possible ! 

All that summer she planned, improved, builded. 
Workmen swarmed about the old place like bees. 
Planes hummed, saws buzzed, hammers resounded. 
Modern improvements went in; bays and verandas were 
thrown out. Rich colorings of paper and fresco trans- 
formed the homely walls, and the glory of plate glass let 
in and reflected the light of dawns and sunsets. 


+. 


Another early summer saw her settled there. Horses 
and carriages filled her handsome stables. The house 
was thrown open gayly. Mrs. Chester drove out in a low 
pony carriage, her little hundred-dollar frizzly dog seated 
saucily beside her, wearing on cool days his crimson 
mantle emblazoned with a golden ‘‘C.’’ Silver-mounted 
harness—a silver ‘‘C’’ on the crimson panel—a small 
groom behind in the high seat with crimson plush 
knickerbockers and big silver buttons—this was the turn- 
out that flashed daily along the sweet wood roads and 
through the village streets. On Sundays landau and 
victoria, in carefully-sobered splendor, rolled up to the 
little Chestercotes church or into Plympton, bearing 





STEPHENS 


“ MRS. SOLOMON CHESTER TURNED 
ROUND, HER FACE IN A FLAME” 


daintily-appareled worshipers to join affably in the country 
services, and as affably afterward exchange greetings with 
a recognized few—the judge’s family, the doctor's, the 
minister’s, and some retired old residents. The rest might 
stare ; only they did not. 

Mrs. Chester of the Dip was in great glory. She 
thought there was only one of her. But she reckoned 
without the Old Lady of all at the Crown. 

‘The woman’s everlastin’ foolish!’’ That was what 
Cousin Hetty at Chesterbrook Farm said to Old Lady 
Chester on Sunday at their luncheon. 

‘‘No. That's just exactly what she isn’t,’’ replied the 
Old Lady quietly. ‘‘The woman’s right enough—when 
she gets at herself. God made her. She’s going through 
a patch of foolisliness in her life, that’s all. She'll come 
out of it, and be ashamed she ever was in it. It’s what 
we all do, one way or another.”’ 

‘I’m thankful, then, that my patch is another. And 
I guess she’ll go round and round in hers a good while 
before she’ll surmise there’s a way out into a better one.”’ 

‘Maybe. It may take twenty years or all her life, but 
she’ll have to come out. The real woman has got to be ; 
it’s God’s work, that’s what I say.”’ 

‘“‘And what I say is the same I said about myself 
getting to the village that day when I stopped first to do 
half a hundred frittering things; if she don’t look out 
she’ll be so long getting started for anywhere in earnest 
that she’ll meet herself coming back !”’ 

‘It’s what we all do more or less,’’ repeated Madam 
Chester. ‘‘ But the beauty of it is that the real self of us— 
that’s meant to be—does get ahead of us and come back 
to meet us. You never said a truer word than that.” 

‘* By accident, then. Probably I don’t mean half I say 
nor half I do, neither—as I do; it may be either better or 
wuss. We’re sort of mixed up, certain.” 


+. 


For a quiet country dame Old Lady Chester had a pretty 
wide correspondence. She had not lived her nearly three- 
score years of sunny, useful, kindly life, without making 
friendships of the sort that keep up; then there were sons 
and daughters, married and gone, and grandchildren 
growing up; and the family connection on both sides was 
large and scattered. They all came and went, and wrote. 

Cousin Hetty, devoted to the dame, and _ identifying 
herself with all the Chestercotes interests and importance, 
delighted in being mail-bearer from the village, or in 
driving over to Plympton for the letters on off-days. She 
exulted in a large find in the Chester box. 

One day a large handful was pushed out to her upon 
the window-ledge. She slipped them rapidly, with a 
suppressed glee, into her black silk bag. ‘‘I won’t give 
’em to her all at once,’’ she said within herself. “Tl 
eke ’em out.’’ But she turned away from the little 
window with an unmoved countenance. The post-office 
girl, of course, need not think she was surprised or proud. 

‘*There’s one,” she said, when she had come up on 
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the piazza, and seated herself by Old Lady on the red- 
backed settee. Old Lady understood, but pretended not. 

**Only one ?"’ she asked. 

“Well, one at a time’s daily bread. There'll be 
another to-morrow, probably,’’ was the astute answer. 

“*Mrs. Atherton Ritchie regrets ’ Why, what’s 
this?’”’ asked Madam Chester suddenly. ‘I don’t 
know any Mrs. Atherton Ritchie. I haven't invited—or 
is it an invite?’’ Then she read the few lines to the end. 
“** Déjeuner champétre—Thursday.’’’ 

“Pf! It’s that other woman’s! Try this’’—and 
Cousin Hetty tossed over a second. 

‘*Well, I don’t know. I’m Mrs. Chester ; but it’s bad 
if I don't dare open my own mail,”’ said the good lady. 

“*Dear friend—am so sorry—horrid engagement— 
can’t even drop in, since Chestercotes takes all day. 
Yours devotedly, Helen Chandler Rushwick.’ Never 
heard of her. How many have you got, Hetty ?”’ 

“Well, there—all these!'’ She tipped her bag upside 
down over Madam Chester’s lap. ‘‘Much of a much- 
ness, | guess. Looklikeher. Sealin’ wax, monnygrams, 
p’inted writin’ !"’ Cousin Hetty was very disgusted. 

“I suppose I had better send them over,’’ said Old 
Lady. *‘ | wonder how much of this there will be to do?’”’ 

Cousin Hetty held the mouth of the black bag open. 
**T’ll take ’em myself this time,’’ she said. 
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Madam Chester gathered up the letters. She then went 
into her sitting-room, sat down at the secretary and wrote : 





“Mrs. Chester regrets very much having opened several 
letters apparently not intended for herself, and sends them at 
once where she supposes they must belong. Will her new 
neighbor return any that may not be her own? As Mrs. 
Jonathan Chester has so long been the only person of her 
family name in the place, and mail matter coming directed 
simply to ‘Mrs. Chester’ is naturally put into her box at the 
office, it may save trouble if Mrs.’’—[here she paused, and 
then wrote on)—‘‘Chester at the Dip will kindly give full 
address to her correspondents, so far as possible. 

“‘Chesterbrook Farm, August roth.”’ 


“Tell the woman to say I'm much obliged,’’ was Mrs. 
Solomon Chester’s drawling message given to her maid, 
and overheard by Cousin Hetty as she waited at the door. 
But when the maid returned, Cousin Hetty was not there. 
She was off homeward with rapid tramp. 

“The woman’s more everlastin’ foolish than I set her 
down for!’’ she explained, breathless, upon arrival. 
‘And there! I never waited for your letters—if there 
was any! But I wasn’t goin’ to stop to get that mes- 
sage, anyhow! Don’t send me there again.”’ 

**No,”’ said Old Lady. ‘‘I’ll go, if there’s occasion.’’ 

Two days later appeared two letters, in company 
with Old Lady Chester's ‘‘ Weekly Transcript’? and 
her magazine. One for ‘‘ Miss Katy O’Brien,”’ the other 
for “Miss Bridget McEttrick’’; both ‘‘In care of Mrs. 
Chester, Chestercotes, near Plympton, Massachusetts,’’ 
in lines up and down the envelopes. It was too much. 

“Is the young madam ashamed of the rest of her 
name, I wonder? Hasn't she anything respectable to tack 
to it? Is she Mrs. Cain, or Mrs. Jezebel?’’ Madam 
Chester spoke in her very quietest, gravest way. But 
those two letters went back to the post-office. 


~ 


Miss McEttrick came over to Madam Chester’s kitchen 
the following afternoon. The kitchens had become par- 
tially acquainted—the new one making the advance. 

**Did you see ary letter, Miss Moran, comin’ here by 
mistake, maybe, these two days? Katy an’ me was 
expectin’, and what with the two houses and the two 
madams, it’s hard gettin’ yer own from the post-office.”’ 

‘It’s quite a mistake ye must be in, Miss McEttrick,”’ 
returned Margaret Moran. ‘‘ There’s but wan madam on 
Chestercotes, whatever it may be about missusses, new 
come in. If there was half a dozen of ’em, and if they 
stayed here tin years apiece they wouldn’t make one o’ 
my madam, that’s been here since she was a baby, more 
or less—nor her like, neither. She’s Old Lady Chester, 
everybody knows, and she’s the first they think of. 
The Chester mail all goes into the old Chester box. If 
your folks wants things separate they’ll have to put a 
name on whole length, or their number. Prob'ly it’s way 
up a hundred or two, isn’t it? Ours is fifteen.” 

‘*Well,’’ said good-natured Bridget. ‘‘See what it is 
to have a head an’ an experience! I'll do that. Box 
two hundred and nineteen. I wouldn’t dar’st put Mrs. 
Chester’s name all out. There’s only one Mrs. Chester 
where she is, you’d better believe ; it’s the others ’Il have 
to stand round and put on the ’nishels.”’ 

“Then you may most gener’ly expect ’em a couple 
o’ days or so too late—an’ she too,’’ retorted Miss 
Moran, disappearing into her pantry. 

The kitchen had taken it up. I suspect the post-office 
may have taken it up also; the expressman even, who, 
perhaps, had his own recent little provocations. Nobody 
recognized any ‘‘Mrs. Chester,’”’ pure and simple, but 
their own Old Lady of the Hill. Dry goods parcels, 
market hampers—once, even ice cream—were delivered 
at the wrong house, and remained there until the servants 
from the Dip came perturbedly and claimed them. Still 
Mrs. Chester of the Dip held out, without word or sign 
direct. When letters came Madam Chester opened every 
one. She was in her right, what else could she do? But 
she very carefully drew a silk thread through each that 
she had no further right with, and sealed the knot with a 
drop of wax. Those which bore outward sign or imprint 
evidencing the other destination, she left intact. Now 
and then she would pencil across one, ‘‘ Probably for 
Mrs. Solomon Chester’’—it had not been difficult to dis- 
cover the full name—and they all went back, at Old 
Lady’s convenience, to the office. Mrs. Solomon’s face, 
when she saw the redirected epistles, was a matter of 
conjecture ; but it was a gently amused one to the Old 
Lady of the Hill. The lady of the Dip was driven to 
calling for her mai] herself and demanding to see all 
letters directed simply to ‘‘ Mrs. Chester.’ This some- 
times answered the purpose and sometimes did not. She 
was none the less resolved to establish at least equal 
rights, and to continue to use her own name in its sole 
importance. Occasionally, she had the pleasure of send- 
ing to the Hill House a letter in a split envelope. 

Things went on, therefore, with little variation. Madam 
Chester pursued her course with a certain quiet, curious 
humor; she wondered how long it would last. Mrs. 
Solomon Chester stolidly assumed everything to be acci- 
dental but her own central consequence ; she was actually 
crude enough to be inappreciative of the already existent 
dignity she had come here to usurp. Only a country 
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dame, and she, Mrs. Chester of the Back Bay, Boston, as 
well as of the country estate that served to give individual 
grace to her name, and an inferential family distinction in 
the eyes of the Back Bay! Chesterbrook Farm and the 
farmer’s widow were but an incidental local obstruction, 
to be landscape-gardened, as it were, out of the way. 


. 


Probably there never was a quarrel with less real ill- 
humor on either side. Annoyance there was, certainly, a 
sense of interference and impertinence ; an amount of 
dislike, disapproval, resentment, but all for petty, super- 
ficial cause, and modified each way by some fun in the 
small excitement. There even grew to be a kind of tacit 
respect for each other’s imperturbability, and a courtesy 
of careful honor in the complication of their affairs. The 
two women, so unlike, were laying a queer foundation 
for what might, not impossibly, develop intimate knowl- 
edge and take a turn to positive friendship. 

Madam Chester had neglected no formal civility due to 
her neighbor or her own self-respect. In the midst of 
these early exchanges of indirect communication, and 
without reference to them as ‘‘ occasions,’’ she had politely 
called at the Dip and sent up her card—‘ Mrs. Jonathan 
Chester’’—as custom required. ‘‘ Mrs. Chester was just 

oing out, and asked to be excused,’’ had been the answer 
Couanat back by Miss Bridget McEttrick, not in the least 
dictated by special animosity, but only by indolent, 
inferior indifference. And Old Lady, no whit disconcerted, 
nor seeing reason why, had walked up the hill again. 

Three days after, the little groom in knickerbockers had 
brought to the door a card in return—‘‘ Mrs. Chester, 
Chestercotes’’—his mistress and her dog remaining seated 
in the phaéton meanwhile. Leaving Margaret holding 
the door open as if for an entrance, the boy had sprung 
up to his place again behind the lady, and the equipage 
had whisked away. After that there had been no visiting. 

It was to Cousin Hetty’s intense, even indignant, sur- 
prise, that one lovely, still, early evening, after the sum- 
mer tea, when all the beautiful basins among the hills 
were full of golden light, and the distant tops were purple 
with softest shadow, Old Lady picked up her white netted 
head-scarf and said carelessly, ‘‘I’m going over to the 
Dip. The call rests with me now.”’ 

‘Martha Burmistead Chester! You'll be a—well, next 
door to a ninny if you do!’’ Cousin Hetty ejaculated. 

‘*I can’t help being that, perhaps, already,’’ returned 
Old Lady smiling. ‘‘It hasn't been my arranging. But 
you see, Hetty, there’s always something in folks behind 
their behavior. It’s our duty to get to it, if possible. 
I’m going round the back way to see Mrs. Chester.”’ 
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She took the old field path, past her own big barns 
through the corner gap from the pasture lane into the 
lower grounds of the Dip, and then up to what was really 
a rear front of old Cousin Ephraim’s—now Mrs. Solomon 
Chester’s—house. As she hopefully expected, the lady 
was seated on the broad western piazza. 

Mrs. Solomon Chester was taken by surprise. She 
could only drop her ‘‘ Transcript ’’ which she was reading, 
tuck her little dog under her arm and rise. Old Lady 
held out her hand. ‘‘I came over,’’ she said, ‘‘at a 
pleasant, quiet time, because I really wanted to see you. 
I hope you don’t mind my coming the field way. _ It’s the 
old family path across. We've always been all Chesters 
here, you know.’’ 

Old Lady Chester was fairly in behind the fence. 
There was nothing to do, short of actually pitching her 
over, but to receive her. 

‘I’ve been much interested in your coming here,’’ she 
went on, when she had taken the seat Mrs. Solomon had, 
of necessity, invited her to, ‘‘ though at first it has consid- 
erably tangled matters up. It seems quite proper that a 
Mrs. Solomon Chester should live here. Do you know 
that was the name of the first ancestor of the family in 
America who bought all this tract of land and ‘called it 
Chestercotes ?”’ 

‘Why, no,”’ said Mrs. Solomon, finding unexpectedly 
ready response to this. ‘‘ That is very interesting.” 

“1 thought you’d like to know. We have a big old 
family tree at the Hill House, done in tapestry work. It 
covers a whole chimney breast. I hope you'll come and 
see it. ‘Solomon Chester, 1683,’ is written on the trunk 
at the fork of the big branch. And way down at the 
root, half under ground, is, ‘Sir Ralph Chester, knighted 
by Queen Elizabeth in 1575.’ It is only three generations 
after that—at the third crotch—that ‘Solomon Chester, 
Puritan emigrant,’ comes, and the great branch in America 
began. It grows out over the whole right-hand side.”’ 

The wind dropped right out of ‘Mrs. Solomon’s sails. 
Her pennant flapped against the mast. ‘‘Why, thank 
you !’’ she said quite meekly. And then she filled away 
gayly with the new breeze in easy adaptation to new 
conditions. ‘‘Why, it’s perfectly fine!’ she cried. 

‘*Perhaps you will come over some day and study it all 
out ?”’ suggested Madam Chester kindly. 

“Oh, ves, thank you. I should like it so much! I’ve 
lots of old papers that Mr. Chester was very fond of; I’ve 
never looked them over; I dare say they would tell—I 
wonder if he knew?” 

‘I’ve no doubt he did. I hope you will find that you 
belong here—as I do,’’ Old Lady could not help adding. 
‘*But maybe, my dear, you won’t come over. I had an 
errand here to-night. It’s a confession. I put it off till 
we should have a’ few minutes’ acquaintance, but I must 
tell you now.’”’ She drew a letter from her pocket. 

‘This one letter of yours—I suppose it is—I’ve read it 
all through.’’ 

“Indeed !”’ 

**Tt was directed to ‘Mrs. M. B. Chester,’ this time.’’ 

‘** My own initials,’’ said the younger lady stiffly. 

**T concluded so, afterward. But they are mine, too. 
You see I had excuse at first. I didn’t know we were so 
completely mixed.”’ 

‘“Well?”’ 

“IT knew the name at the end, too—‘ Mr. Chauncey 
Wylie.’ The gentleman sent up his card to me--some 
time ago when you first came—mistaking the house. He 
was very pleasant and staved a little while. Something 
was wrong with his wheel and I found some tool he 
wanted. Afterward he called again, just to be polite, I 
suppose, and then at last this came. It might have been 
to either of us, though I wondered it should be. Anyway, 
I began and I couldn’t stop.”’ 

‘Really, Mrs. Chester!” 

“Tt is an offer of marriage.’’ 

‘*Madam!’’ She gave the elder lady her title at last. 

‘And I have declined it.’’ 


August, 1897 


‘*What could you mean?’’ Mrs. Solomon Chester was 
on her feet. The little dog yelped ; she had let him drop 
from her lap. 

‘*T didn’t want to marry him, and I didn’t believe you 
would. Here is the correspondence. I kept a copy of 
my answer. Please read it, Mrs. Chester, before you set 
your little dog on me.”’ 

There was a bright light behind them in the library. 
Out here it was growing dark. Mrs. Chester, the younger, 
walked in through the window without reply. 

She read this, of date a few days previous : 

** My Dear Mrs. Chester—You may hardly be prepared for 
what I have to say to you, but I beg you will not refuse to 
take time to consider it and to give me a kind answer if you 
can. I write rather than speak that you may take time. 
The strongest wish of my heart is for your affection. I ask 
you if you will make me more happy than yes can know by 
apres to become my wife. Do not reply to me hastily. 

shall take hope if you do not reply at once. If you on 
give me leave to come to you, and even to wait longer, I shall 
eel that you are generous. I put my life at your disposal, 
and I am, Yours loyally and always, 

** CHAUNCEY WYLIE.” 

Now Chauncey Wylie was—as our Old Lady, country 
dame though she might be, knew very well—of the very 
bluest blood of the Massachusetts aristocracy. 

Mrs. Solomon Chester turned round, her face in a 
flame. Old Lady Chester stood in the window. Her 
ease and grace made her seem the hostess, and Mrs. 
Solomon Chester a perplexed and irritated interloper. 

‘* How dared si 

A smaller paper, once folded, fell from her hand as sle 
spoke, from between the blank pages of the other. 

‘*That was how,’’ said Madam Chester, pointing to it, 
‘that happened just so to me.”’ 

Mrs. Chester stooped, with a slow, unwilling move- 
ment, and picked it up, wide open. On it was written: 

** Mind, I only ask your patience for a few weeks longer. 
If my venture with the widow works out right I can borrow 
anywhere, and you shall have your own with interest. If not, 
the Montana shares must go.”’ 

It was the old story. Two letters written at a sitting 
and the loose postscript put into the wrong one. 

** Did it matter to which widow it was written?’’ asked 
Madam Chester. ‘‘I thought not. Read my answer.’’ 

Down went Mrs. Solomon Chester’s colors again. She 
turned pale and trembled. But she read the second paper : 

*‘T need take no time to consider your letter, Mr. Wylie, 
nor to keep you in suspense. I have no desire to change my 
condition. I doubt if any true widow should have. I remain, 
with such respect as your letter merits, 

“ Yours candidly, 
*“MARTHA BURMISTEAD CHESTER.” 


Below there was a postscript, from which Old Lady 
had not been able to refrain : 


“‘T think you had better keep the Montana shares. I see 
by the newspapers they are 99% and rising.”’ 
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A silence fell. Several swift changes passed over 
Margaret Chester's face. But she turned round, dropped 
the papers and held both hands to her gentle antagonist. 

‘* Providence takes care of the fools,’’ she said, in a 
voice at once light and tremulous. ‘‘I might have been 
a fool, but I’m not one altogether, and | thank you.”’ 

She made her guest come out with her and sit down 
again, in the sweet air and the shadows. 
‘Don’t go this minute,’’ she said. 
better place to begin again from.”’ 

Old fade began presently. ‘‘ This is a beautiful home,”’ 
she said. The soft shining of a rising moon was bringing 
into vision its veiled beauty, toning down the garishness 
of its improvements, and restoring the old, unspoiled 
charm of its surroundings. ‘‘I should think that you 
would feel as if your husband had brought you here, as if 
it were a ‘dower’ home. What a widow has from a hus- 
band’s providing, or through the fact and circumstance, 
in any way, of having been his wife, is as much from his 
hand, it seems to me, as if he were alive. It is beautiful 
to keep on taking it from him. It makes the rest of life 
a golden married time to us, Mrs. Chester.’? She spoke 
with breaths of pause between the sentences. 

Things can be’said and listened to, in the dark, that 
would shrink from speech and hearing in the broad light. 
The two women sought each other with their hands, as 
Madam Chester said again, ‘‘ Haven’t we something in 
trust, my dear, who have married good names? You see 
we are not Chesters after all, Mrs. Solomon.”’ 

With her lovely, simple, generous way, she even ven- 
tured upon that, and Mrs. Solomon did not wince. 
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The Crown and the Dip are in close alliance. 

A new card-plate has been engraved, in Clark’s best 
style. The name upon it stands in round, clear, handsome 
script, ‘‘ Mrs. Solomon Chester.’’ The bearer has grown 
proud and loving of it. ‘‘He was always so kind to me,”’ 
she says softly within herself. And somehow, hiddenly, 
it seems to her, ‘‘ He is still so kind.”’ 

A widow may grow more wifely than the wife has been. 
Nothing is toolate for the Lord or for His human hearts. 


a 
TRUTHS TOLD IN A FEW WORDS 


CHILD’S respect for its parent is not secured by over- 
leniency any more than by over-severity. 

A daughter should never seek nor be allowed to ‘‘ out- 
dress’’ her mother. In every family the mother should 
be the best-dressed member. 

The discarded finery of a daughter should never con- 
stitute a mother’s wardrobe. No one feels especially 
dignified in the presence of one whose old clothes she is 
wearing, and a mother should at all times preserve her 
dignity before her children. The mother who never loses 
her queenliness will never lose her crown. 

Preventable misfortunes consist, chiefly, of manifold 
things, little todo, but immense things to have done. 

The man who earns one dollar and spends two, and 
the man who earns two and spends one, stand on either 
side of the hair-line between heedlessness and discretion, 
between ruin and safety. 

Parents generally receive that measure of filial respect 
they deserve—not always, perhaps, but very generally. 

When a mother allows her daughter to appropriate her 
wraps, gloves, veils, or other articles of personal attire, 
she begins a policy of familiarity which, sooner or later, 
breeds contempt. A respect for one’s belongings engen- 
ders a respect for their possessor. 





‘“‘Let us make a 
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By Hamlin Garland 


[Author of “‘ Main-Traveled Roads,” “ Prairie Songs,” ‘‘ Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly,”’ etc., etc.] 


NE spring day a young man of good mental 
furnishing and very slender purse walked 
over the shoulder of Mount Mogallon and 
down the trail to Gold Creek. He walked 
because the stage fare seemed too high. 

Two years and four months later he was 
pointed out to strangers by the people 
of Sweetwater Springs. ‘‘That is Richard Clement, 
the sole owner of ‘The Witch,’ a mine valued at three 
millions of dollars.’’ This in itself was truly an epic. 
Sweetwater Springs was a village in a cafion, out of 
which rose two 
wonderful springs 
of water whose vir- 
tues were known 
throughout the 
land. The village 
was wedged in the 
cafion which ran to 
the mighty breast of 

Mogallon like a fold 

in a king’s robe. 
The village and 

its life centred 
around the pavilion 
which roofed the 
spring, and Clement 
spent his evenings 
there in order to 
see the people, at 
least, as they joy- 
ously thronged 
about the music- 
stand and sipped the 
beautiful water 
which the Utes long, 
long ago called 

‘* sweet water,’’ and 

visited with rev- 

erence and hope of 

returning health. 
Since the coming 

of his great wealth 

Clement had not 

allowed himself a 

day’s vacation, and 

he had grown ten 
years older in that 
time. There were 
untimely signs of 
age in his hair and 
in the troubled lines 
of his face. He was 
a young man, but 
he looked a strong 
and stern and care- 
worn man to those 
whose attention was 
called to him. He 
was a conscientious 
man, and the pos- 
session of great 
wealth was not 
without its gravities. 
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For the first time 
he felt it safe to 
leave his mine in 
other hands. He 
had a longing to 
mix with his kind 
once more, and in 
his heart was the 
secret hope that 
somewhere among 
the women of the 
Springs he might 
find a girl to take to 
wife. He arranged 
his vacation for 
July, not because it 
was ever hot at the 
Creek, but because 
he knew the Springs 
swarmed at that 
time with girls 
from the States. 
It would have trou- 
bled him had any 
one put these ideas 
into words and ac- 
cused him of really 
seeking a bride. 

He was a self-unconscious man naturally, and he hardly 
realized yet how widely his name had gone as the pos- 
sessor of millions. He supposed himself an unnoticed 
atom as he stood at the spring on the second night of his 
stay in the village. Of a certainty many did not know 
him, but they saw him, for he was a striking figure—a 
handsome figure—though that had never concerned him. 
He was, in fact, feeling his own insignificance. 

He was standing there in shadow looking out sombrely 
upon the streams of people as they came to take their 
evening draught at the wonderful water of the effervescing 
spring. The sun had gone behind the high peaks to the 
west, and a delicious, dry coolness was in the cafion. 

It seemed to Clement to be a very fashionable and 
leisurely throng—so long had he been absent from people 
either modish or easeful. He felt himself to be hope- 
lessly outside all this youth and brilliancy and merriment, 
and he looked upon it all with a certain wistfulness. 
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He perceived at length that the strollers were not all of 
the same conditions. There were rough, brown cow-boys 
from La Juntaand Cajon, and miners in rough dress down 
from the gulches for a night, but mainly the promenaders 
appealed to him with elegance of dress and manner. 

Many of the ladies came without hats, which added to 
the charm of their eyes and hair. Some of them looked 
twice at the tall man with the big mustache and broad 
hat, who seemed to be watching for some tardy friend. 

As he studied them his memory freshened and he came 
to understand them better. He analyzed them into 








“AS THE YOUNG GIRL LIFTED THE GLASS 
IN HER SLIM HAND HE WONDERED 
HOW SHE HAD ESCAPED HIS NOTICE” 


familiar types. This was a banker and his wife from 
some small town—the wife fussy and consequential, the 
husband coldly dignified This group was composed of 
a doctor and his daughters. Behind them came a mer- 
chant from some Nebraska town—he rough of exterior, 
his children dainty of dress and very pretty. Occasionally 
a group of college-bred girls came up without escort— 
alert, self-helpful and serene. They saw Clement at once, 
and studied him carefully as they drank their beauty cup 
at the circular bench before the spring. All good-looking 
men had interest to them. 

All classes came, a varied stream, yet they were 
Western, and of the well-to-do condition for the larger part. 

The deft boy swung the glasses of water on his tripartite 
dipper with ceaseless splash and clink. There was a 
pleasant murmur of talk in which an Eastern listener 
would have heard the ‘‘r’’ sound well-defined. There 
were many couples seated about the pavilion on the 


benches and railings. It was all busy yet tranquil. 
Each loiterer had fed, had taken his draught of healing 
water—and this was the hour of pleasant gossip and 
repose. Clement fell at last to analyzing the action of the 
boy who supplied the water at the bench. He slammed 
the glasses into the pool, and set them on the bench witha 
click as regular asa pump. Occasionally, however, he was 
indifferent. With some of his'customers he handled the 
glasses as if they contained nectar, thus indicating his 
generous patrons. Once he stopped and dipped the glass 
into the pool with his own hand—a doubtful action—and 
extended it with a bow to a young lady who said “‘ thank 
you’’ so sweetly that he blushed and stammered in reply. 
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All this fixed Clement’s attention, and as the young girl 
lifted the glass in her slim hand he wondered how she 
had escaped his notice for a single instant. A woman at 
his side said sighfully, ‘‘ There is that consumptive girl 
again, she hasn’t long to stay.’’ She was as pale, as 


fragile, and as lovely as the mountain columbine. Her 
face was thin, and her head shapely, but her eyes! They 
burned like rarest topaz—deep, dark and sad. Clement 


shivered as he felt them fixed upon him, and yet he could 
not turn away as he should have done. 

He gazed at her with a sudden feeling which was not 
awe, nor compassion, nor love, but was all of these. He 
felt in his soul the subtlest sadness in all the world—the 
sadness of a strong 
man who looks upon 
a beautiful young 
girl who is dying. 

Extremest lan- 
guor was in every 
movement. She 
was dressed in cark, 
soft garments—very 
simple and graceful 
in effect, and her 
bearing was that of 
one accustomed to 
willing service from 
others. Her smile 
was as sad as her 
eyes which had in 
them the death- 
shadow. 

Clement’s action, 
the unwavering self- 
forgetful intentness 
of his look, arrested 
her attention, and 
she returned his 
gaze for an instant, 
and then turned 
away and took the 
arm of an elderly 
gentleman who 
stood beside her. 
She moved slowly, 
as an invalid walks 
when for the first 
time she is per- 
mitted a short walk 
in the outdoor air, 
leaning heavily on 
her companion. 
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The big miner 
roused himself and 
stood straight and 
tall, hesitating 
whether to follow 
or not—a_ sudden 
singular pain in his 
heart, as if he were 
losing something 
very close to his life. 

He obeyed the 
impulse to follow, 
and moved down 
the path, just out of 
reach of observa- 
tion, he fancied. 
As he made way 
through the crowd 
he grew aware again 
of his heavy limbs, 
of his great height, 
of his swinging, use- 
less hands. It had 
been so long since 
he had mingled with 
a holiday company, 
he appeared as self- 
conscious as a boy. 

Once the fair in- 
valid turned and 
looked back, but she 
was too far away for 
him to discern the 
expression of her 
face. He was not 
possessed of self- 
esteem enough to 
believe she had turn- 
ed to look for him. 

He followed them 
in their slow pace 
till they turned in 
at the doorway of the principal hotel of the village. 
They entered at the ladies’ door while he kept on to the 
main entrance and rotunda. ‘There was no elevator in 
the hotel, and the invalid paused a moment before 
attempting the stairway. It was pitiful to see her effort 
to make light of it all to her companion, who was quite 
evidently her father. She smiled at him even while she 
pressed one slim hand against her bosom. 

Clement longed to take her in his arms and carry her up 
the stairway—it seemed the thing most worth doing in all 
the world—but he could only lean against the desk and 
see them go slowly stair by stair out of sight. 

‘‘Who are they?’’ he asked of the clerk whom he 
detected also watching them with almost the same 
breathless interest. 

‘*Chicago merchant, G. B. Ross. That’s his daughter. 
She’s pretty far gone—consumption, I reckon. It looks 
tough to see a girl like that go off. You'd think now a 




















Clement did not remain to hear the clerk moralize 
further, he went immediately to his own hotel, paid his 
bill, and ordered his baggage sent to the other house. 
He wondered at himself for this overpowering interest in 
a sick girl, and at his plan to see her again. 

He reasoned that he would be able to see her at break- 
fast time, provided she came down to breakfast, and 

rovided he hit upon the same hour of dining. He 
Csee to calculate u the probable hour when she 
would come down. wis astounding how completely 
she occupied his thought already. 

He struck off up the cafion where no sound was, other 
than the roar of the wild little stream which seemed to lift 
its voice in wilder clamor as the night fell. Its presence 
hel him to think out his situation. He had grown 
self-analytical during his life in the camp, where he was 
alone so far as his finer feelings were concerned, and he 
had come to believe in many strange things whiclr he said 
nothing about to any friend he had. * 

He had come to believe in fate and also in intuition. A 

werful impulse to do he counted higher than reason. 
That is to say, if he had a powerful impulse to run a shaft 
in a certain direction he would so act, no matter if his 
reason declared dead against it. The hidden and uncon- 
trollable processes of his mind had given him the secret of 
‘* The Witch’s’’ gold, had led him rightin his shafting and 
in his selection of friends and assistants—and had made 
him a millionaire at thirty-seven years of age. He was 
prone to over-value the intuitional side of his nature, 
probably—an error common among practical men. 

Fate was, with him, luck raised to a higher power. 
What was to be would be; the unexpected happened ; 
the expected, hoped for, labored for, did not always 
happen. All around him men stumbled upon mines, 
while other men, more skillful, more observant, failed. 
The luck was against them. 

It was quite in harmony with his nature that he should 
be absorbed in the singular and powerful impulse he had 
to seek an acquaintance with that poor dying girl. 

Dying! At that word he rebelled. God would not 
take so beautiful a creature away from earth ; men needed 
her to teach the: gentleness and submission. More than 
this, he had an al.nost uncontrollable impulse to go to 
her, and putting aside doctors say to her : 

“I am the one to heal you.’”” He had never had an 
impulse to heal before, but the fact that it was unaccount- 
able and powerful and definite, fitted in with his successes. 
He gave it careful thought. It must mean something 
because it had never come to him before, and because it 
rose out of the mysterious depths of his brain. 

She must not die! The wind, the mountains, the clear 
air, the good, sweet water, the fragrant pines, the splendid 
sun—these things must help her. ‘ And I, perhaps I, too, 
can help her?”’ 

Back in the glare of the hotel rotunda, with its rows of 
bored men sitting stolidly smoking, idly talking, his 
impulse and his resolution seemed very unmanly and pre- 


posterous. It is so easy to lose faith in the elemental in 
the midst of the superficial and ephemeral of daily habit. 
~ 
CHAPTER Il 


i geesdd was an early riser, and, notwithstanding his 

restless night, was astir at six. The whole world 
had changed for him. It was no longer a question of ore 
and amalgams, it was a question of when he should see 
again that sad, slender woman with the hopeless smile. 

He had now a great fear that she would not be able to 
come down to breakfast at all, but as her coming was his 
only hope of seeing her he clung to it. Eight o’clock 
seemed to him to & the latest ae that any one not 
absolutely bed-ridden would think of breakfasting, and at 
four minutes past the hour he entered the dining-room. 

The negro waiter tried to seat him near the door, but 
he pushed on down the hall toward a little group near 
one of the sunny windows, which he took to be the sick 
girl and her father, and so it proved. 

His seat at a table next to theirs brought her profile 
between him and the window, and the light around her 
head seemed to glorify her tiil she shone like a figure in a 
church window. She seemed not concerned with earth. 

He was more deeply moved than ever before in his life, 
but he concealed it—the only sign of emotion was in the 
tremor of his hands. 

He studied the sick girl as closely as he could without 
seeming to stare. She was even more lovely than he had 
thought. His eyes, accustomed only to rough women, 
found in her beauty that which was Hobe seraphic. 

Her face was very thin, and her neck too slender to 
uphold the heavy masses of her brown hair. Her hands 
were only less expressive of suffering than her face. The 
father was as bluff and portly and irascible as she was 
patient and gentle. He bullied the waiter because he 
did not know how else to express his anxiety. 

“Waiter, this steak is burned—it’s hard as sole leather. 
Take it back and bring me——’’ 

‘** Please don’t, father ; the trouble is with me. I have 
no desire for food.’” She smiled at the waiter so sweetly 
that he nodded as if to say, ‘‘I don’t mind him, miss.’’ 

The father turned his attention to the country. 

‘* Yés, there is another fraud. I was told it would help 
our appetite, and here you are with less than when you 
eft Hot Springs. If I’d had my way——”’ 

She laid a hand on his arm, and = 28 he turned toward 
her his eyes were dim with tears. He blew his nose and 
coughed, and looked away after the manner of men, and 
suffered in silence. 

Once she turned and looked at Clement, and her eyes 
had a mystical, impersonal look, as though she saw him 
afar off, not as an individual but as a type of some admi- 
rable elemental creature. He could not fathom her 
attitude toward him, but he thought he saw in her every 
action the expression of a soul that had relinquished its 
hold on things of the earth. Her desire to live was no 
longer personal. She did all that she did for her father 
and her friends wholly to please them. 
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The desire to aid her came upon Clement again—so 
powerful it carried with it an unwavering belief that he 
could help her. 

What was his newly-acquired wealth good for if he 
could not aid her? Wealth? Yes—his blood! He looked 
at his great brown hand and at his big veins full of blood. 
Why should she die when he had so much life ? 

_Meanwhile his common sense had not entirely fled 
him. He perceived that they were not poor, and he 
reflected that they had probably tried all climates and all 
the resources of medical science; also that the father 
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had quite as much red blood in his veins as any other 
man; and these considerations gave him thought as he 
watched them rise and go out upon the little veranda. 

Clement was not a markedly humble person under 
ordinary conditions. He had a fashion of pushing rather 
heedlessly straight to his purpose—which now was to 
speak to her, to meet her face to face, to touch her hand 
and to offer his aid. Naturally he sought the father’s 
acquaintance first. This was not difficult, for the waiters 
in the dining-room had been pointing him out to the 
guests as ‘‘Mr. Clement, the meyonaire minah.’’ The 
newspaper correspondents had made his name a familiar 
one to the whole United States as ‘‘one of the sudden 
multi-millionaires of Gold Creek.’’ 

The porter had ‘‘ passed the word to the head waiter,”’ 
and the head waiter had whispered it to one or two others. 
It was almost as exciting as having a Presidential candi- 
date enter the room. Clement was too new in his riches, 
however, to realize the extent of all this bustle about him. 

When he rose to go one waiter removed his chair, 
another helped him lay his napkin down, another brushed 
his coat, and the head usher kindly showed him where 
the door opened into the hallway. It was wonderful to 
Clement, but he laid it to the management of the hotel. 

There were limits to his insanity, and he did not follow 
the girl out on the veranda, but when Mr. Ross came 
down a few minutes later to get a cigar Clement plucked 
the proprietor of the hotel by the arm. 
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‘* Introduce me to Mr. Ross,’’ Clement said. 

The landlord beamed. ‘‘Certainly, Mr. 
He took Mr. Ross by the lapel familiarly. ‘‘ Ah, good- 
morning, Mr. Ross. Mr. Ross, let me introduce my 
friend, Mr. Clement; Mr. Clement you may have heard 
of as the owner of ‘The Witch’ and the ‘ Old Wisconse.’ ’’ 

Mr. Ross shook hands. He was not exactly uncivil, 
but he was cool—very cool. ‘‘I have heard of Mr. 
Clement,’’ he said. He softened a little as he got a good 
look at the powerful, clear-eyed young fellow. 

The landlord expanded like one who has sg 5 amcor 
a good deed. ‘‘I thought so, Ithoughtso. Mr. Clement, 
let me say, is a square business man. Whatever he offers 
you is worth the price!’’ He winked at Clement as he 
turned away. 

Clement began, ‘“‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Ross, for 
taking this liberty, but | wanted to know you and took 
the first chance that offered. I have no mine to sell—I 
want to know you—that’s all. I wanted to meet some- 
body outside the mining interest. I saw you and your 
daughter at the pavilion last night. She seems to be 
not—very strong.’’ He hesitated in his attempt to 
describe his impression of her. 

The father’s theme was touched upon now. “No, 

oor girl, she is in bad condition, but I think she’s better. 
rhe air seems not to have made her worse, at any rate. 
I haven’t much faith in climate, but I believe she has 
, yer since we left Kansas City and began to rise.”’ 

e had a marvelous listener in leatant, and they con- 
sumed three cigars apiece while he told of the doctors 
he had tried and of the different kinds of air and water 
they had sought. 

His eyes were wet and his voice was tremulous. 

“The fact is, Mr. Clement, she don’t seem to care 
about living—that’s what scares me. She’s just as sweet 
and lovely as an angel. She responds to any suggestion, 
‘Very well, papa,’ but I can see she does it forme. She 
herself has lost all hope. It ain’t even that—she has lost 
care about it. She is indifferent. She is going away 
from me just because | can’t rouse her——”’ 

He frankly broke down and stopped, and Clement felt 
his throat swell too tight for speech at the moment. 

They sat for a time in silence ; at last Clement said : 

‘*Mr. Ross, you don’t know me except as a lucky man 
—but I have a favor to ask : it is to meet your daughter.”’ 
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There was something very winning in the young man’s 
voice and manner, and Mr. Ross could see no objection 
to it, and it might interest Ellice to meet this man who 
had stumbled upon a gold mine. ‘‘ Very well, suppose 
we f° up now,”’ he said, almost without hesitation. 

The girl was alone, seated in an easy-chair in the sun— 
her head only in shadow. Tlie father spoke in a low 
and very tender voice, ‘‘ Ellice, I want to present Mr. 
Clement. Mr. Clement, my daughter, Ellice.’’ 

The te pre ag had come to pass! As Clement bent 
down and took her hand and looked into her eyes his 
heart seemed to stop death-still for a few seconds—then 
something new and inexplicable took possession of him, 
and he stood before her calm and clear-eyed. ‘‘ Don’t 
move,’’ he commanded, ‘‘I will draw a chair near you.”’ 

Mr. Ross said they had been having a long talk, and 
she listened, smiling the while that hopeless smile. Then 
the father rose and said: ‘‘ Where is Aunt Sarah? I want 
to go down to the telegraph office.”’ 

The girl spoke in the quiet, tranquil voice of one to 
whom such things have no importance. ‘I don’t know, 
papa. A moment ago she was saying something to me, 
and now she is gone. That is alll know. Never mind; 
she’ll be here in a moment.” 

‘I'll be back in ten minutes.”’ 

“Tam all right, papa. If I need anything Mr. Clement 
can call Aunt.’’ 

There was a pause after Mr. Ross went. Then she 
added in the same gentle, emotionless way: ‘‘ Poor 
papa! Heisamartyrtome. He thinks he must sit by 
me always. 1 think he fears I may die while he is gone.”’ 

Clement leaned forward till his eyes were on a level 
with those of the girl, and his voice was very calm and 
penetrating as he said : 

** What can I do for you, Miss Ross? I have the pro- 
foundest conviction that I can do you good.” 

A startled look came into the big brown eyes. She 
looked at him as a babe might, striving to comprehend. 

He went on, ‘‘ Here I am a millionaire, a strong young 
man—what can I do for you?”’ 

‘“‘T think I understand you,’’ she said slowly. 
very good of you, but you can do nothing.”’ 

*‘It is impossible,’’ he broke forth in answer, and his 
voice gave her a perceptible shock. ‘‘ There must be 
something I can do. If it will help you there is my arm— 
its blood is yours.’”’ He stammered a little. ‘“‘It isn’t 
right that one so young and beautiful should die. We 
won't let you die. There must be something I can do. 
This wind and sun—and the good water will work with 
us to do you good.”’ 

His voice moved her, and she smiled with the tears on 
her lashes. ‘‘ It does me good just to look at you. You 


Clement.’’ 
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are so big and brown. Isaw you at the spring last night. 
Perhaps I have come at last ’* She coughed—a weak, 
flat sound which made him shudder. 

She tried to reassure him. ‘Really, 1 have coughed 
less than at any time during the last five months.”’ 

He faced her again. ‘‘ Miss Ross, I felt last night a 
sudden desire to help you. I believed I had the power 
to help you—I don’t know why—I’m not a healer.’”’ He 
smiled for the first time. ‘‘ But I felt perfectly sure I 
could do you good. I feel that way now. I never had 
such a feeling toward any person before. It is just as 
strange to me as it is to you.”’ 

She was looking at him now with musing eyes. 

“That is the curious part of it,” she said. ‘‘It doesn’t 
seem strange at all. It seems as if 1 had been wanting 
to hear your voice—as if I had known of you all my 
life——’’ She tried to suppress her coughing, and he was 
in agony during the paroxysm. The nurse came hurry- 
ing out, and while he waited at one side Clement felt that 
if he could have taken her by the hands he could have 
prevented it. It was a singular conviction, but it was 
most definite, and had a peculiar air of actuality. 
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When she lay quiet he approached again and said: 
“T’ll go now. I must not tire you. But remember, I’m 
going to come and see you, and I’m going to do you 
good. Everytime I see you I am going to will to you 
some of my vitality—my love of life. For I love life—it 
is beautiful to live.’’ 

She gave him her hand, and he bowed and left her. 

She lay quietly after he went away and smiled, a little, 
wan smile, which made her pallor the more pitiful. It 
was all so romantic and wonderful—this big man’s com- 
ing. He was so unspoiled and so direct of manner. She 
had the hope he would come again, and it seemed not 
impossible that he might help her, his voice was so stir- 
ring and his hands pony and strong. 

Yet she was beyond the reach of even the conjectures 
of passion. She had come to a certain exterior resigna- 
tion to her fate. The world had lost its poignant inter- 
est—it was now a pageant upon which she was looking 
for the last time, yet she was too tired, too indifferent to 
lift her hand to stay it in its course even had it been 
within her power. 

At times, however, she rebelled at her fate. There 
were hours, even yet, when she lay alone in her bed hear- 
ing her father’s regular stertorous breathing till a great 
wave of longing to live swept upon her, and she was 
forced to turn her face to her pillow to stifle her mingled 
coughing and sobbing. 

‘Oh, Father, let me live! I want to live like other 
women. Oh, dear Father, grant me a little life!” 

These waves of passionate rebellion left her weaker, 
sadder, more indifferent than ever, and as coldly pallid 
almost as if death had already claimed her. 

On the night following Clement’s talk with her she 
fell asleep while musing upon one mind's influence upon 
another. Perhaps if she could only believe she might 
be helped ; perhaps he was sent to help her. It had been 
long since such a personality had stood before her 
indeed, no such man had ever touched her hand or looked 
into her eyes. 

He came down out of the mountain heights with the 
elemental vigor of wind and sun and soil about him like 
an aura. A man of great natural refinement, he had 
grown strong and simple and masterful in his close con- 
tact with Nature. The clay that might have brutalized 
another nature had made him a mystic. 

There was something mysterious in his eyes, in the 
clasp of his hand. The world was all inexplicable to her 
anyhow. Perhaps God had sent him to help her just as 
He sends healing water down from the mountain peaks. 
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In thinking these things she fell asleep, and it seemed 
at once that she was well again, and that she was dress- 
ing fora walk. Clement had called for her to climb the 
mountains with him, and she was making preparation to 
go, working swiftly and unhesitatingly—and it seemed 
deliciously sweet to be swift and active once more. She 
had put on a short walking-skirt and leggins and was 
nearly ready. She stood oe hes the glass to put on her 
cap, and as she saw how round and pink her cheeks were 
she hardly recognized herself. 

She seemed to hear his impatient feet outside on the 
veranda, and she smiled to think how typical it all was 
of husbands and wives—and at that thought her face 
grew pinker and she turned away—she didn’t want her 
own eyes to see how she flushed. 

But suddenly all warmth—all flushing—left her. 
turned cold with a familiar creep and weakness. She 
could not proceed. Her glove was half on, but her 
strength was not sufficient to pull it further. She could 
not lift her feet. 

His steady, strong tramp up and down the veranda 
continued, but she was in the grasp of her old enemy. 
A terrible fear and an agony of desire seized her. She 
wanted to go out into the bright sunlight with him, but 
she could neither move nor whisper. All her resolution, 
her hope, fell away, and her heart was heavy and cold. 
It was all over. He would wait for a while and then go 
away, and she would stand there desolate, helpless, inert 
as a, with life dark and empty before her. 

‘Oh, if he would only call me!’’ was her last breath 
of resolution. 

Once, twice the feet went up and down the veranda. 
Then they paused before her door. 

‘“* Are you ready ?”’ his voice called. 

She struggled to speak, but could only whisper, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

The door swung quickly open and he stood there in 
the streaming sunlight of the morning—so tall he was he 
seemed to fill the doorway—and he smiled and extended 
his hands. 

‘‘Come,”’ he said, ‘‘ the sturdy old mountains are won- 
derfully grand this morning.”’ 

His hands closed over hers, and the sunlight fell upon 
her, warming her to the heart, but before she could lift 
her eyes to the shining peaks she awoke and found that 
the morning sun had stolen its way through a half-opened 
shutter and lay upon her hand. 

At first she was ready to weep with sadness and 
despair, but as she thought upon it she came to see in the 
dream a good omen. It had been long since she had 
dreamed a vision of perfect health with no touch of impo- 
tence at its close. There was something of hope in this 
vision ; a man’s hand had broken the spell of weakness. 








She 
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HE certainly was insignificant looking, 
was the little girl who crouched in a 
corner of an end seat of the local train 
from Hammerton. Her nose was 
entirely too small for the face of any 
person who had the slightest pretensions 
to character, and as much of her hair as 
could be seen from under the blunder- 
buss mouth of her Salvation Army bonnet, was of the 
most homely and uninteresting of the many shades of 
red which color the locks of so goodly a portion of the 
human race. Her hands, whose little red fingers pro- 
truded from black cotton mitts, lay clasped with a nervous 
tension on the lap of her dark-colored gown, which 
stretched primly over her knees, and hung around them 
in forlorn little folds. Her small, ordinary face held an 
expression of blended wistfulness, simplicity and patience, 
and she stared straight before her, apparently into vacancy. 

Almost opposite this humble figure sat a party of mirth- 
ful young men and maidens returning to the city after a 
day of rural merrymaking. The men were dressed in 
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tennis suits, and their fair companions were attired in the 
manner that wealth combined with a perfect knowledge 
of fashion would prescribe for a September outing. 
‘“‘What’s that absurd little article over there?’’ sud- 
denly inquired one of the girls, who wore an elegantly- 
made suit bearing the stamp of a fashionable tailor. 
‘“‘That’s one of the Salvation Army. Don’t you see 
her bonnet?’’ answered a cavalier in duck trousers, while 
all the young women raised their eyeglasses, and bent 
the fire of their combined glances upon the “‘ article.” 
_ “Do I see her bonnet!’’ repeated the first speaker, 
fixing her gaze on the shrinking girl. ‘‘ Why don’t you 
ask me if I can see anything but her bonnet?” 
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The forlorn object of their curiosity here became aware 
that she was the subject of discussion, and turned upon 
the party a pair of eyes like those of a startled mouse. 
he poor little thing felt frightened under the lorgnettes 
of the young fashionables. 

_‘She’s scared out of her wits,’’ laughed a damsel in a 
big plumed hat. “‘ Let’s ask her name, just for fun.”’ 

‘“What’s your name, Miss Salvationer?’’ asked one of 
the men playfully. 

__'‘Matty Primper,’’ answered the child half audibly. 
Che young pleasure party giggled delightedly. 

‘‘ Methinks the appearance of the damsel doth sore 
belie her name,’’ said the first young lady. 

“It doth that,” said her duck-trousered devotee, who 
made it a point never to let a remark pass the lips of his 
adored one without its receiving an echo from his own. 

This Ivanhoic language was unintelligible to Miss 
Primper, who, however, felt it to be uncomplimentary. 
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She lowered her eyes piteously, and her cheeks burned 
with shame. Her tormentors, however, soon ceased to 
think any more about her in the rush of more interesting 
topics of conversation. 

‘*You haven’t forgotten you’re to escort me in to sup- 
per at the De Woodes’ to-morrow night, have you, Miss 
Edith ?’’ inquired that maiden’s admirer in anxious tones. 

‘“‘Hum! I almost had,’’ she answered coquettishly, 
**but doubtless you won’t forget to remind me.”’ 

The handsome face of the young man clouded, while 
everybody else laughed. 

‘*They’re sure to have a fine supper at De Woodes’, 
for the old fellow gives the finest spreads of any man I 
know,”’ another youth broke in. 

‘* Yes, we are aware how limited your acquaintance is,”’ 
said another smartly. 

** Too bad he only knows a few cads like you,’’ growled 
Miss Edith’s admirer. 

‘“*Hold, gentlemen,’’ that young woman now interrupted 
with awful solemnity, ‘‘ ‘Cease these unseemly brawlings,’ 
as my friend, Sir Walter Scott, so often remarked.”’ 
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With her eyes starting from her head, and her little 
body trembling all over with fright at being alone amidst 
these crowds, this rush, this turmoil, but with her soul 
swelling with the inspiring thought of her mission, 
Sergeant Matty stepped upon the platform. 


> 
CHAPTER Il 


HE little band of red-waistcoated men, and blue- 
bonneted women, accompanied by beat of drum and 
clash of tambourine, had been marching for half an hour 
or more, and now stopped before a saloon, and began 
to sing a well-known hymn. 

Sergeant Matty was amongthem. Shecarried a bunner 
bearing the colors—yellow, red and blue—of the Salvation 
Army, and her heart was great within her. She joined in 
the hymn-—I was about to say lustily, but that- is not the 
descriptive word for her tiny, bird’s-chirp of a voice. Let 
me say, then, that she sang as lustily as she could. She 
contributed everything she had in the way of voice, 
though, indeed, it was but a mite. 

During the singing a dozen or so street-loungers had 
surrounded the group, and were looking on with faces of 
mingled curiosity and derision. At the end of the song 
the leader inquired whether some of the brothers or sisters 
had not some religious experience to relate for the benefit 
of the audience, or some word to say in the cause of the 
Master whom they served. - Two or three stepped forward 
in succession, and told their stories, some with low, 
stammering voices and downcast looks; others with fear- 
less earnestness, interruptions coming not infrequently in 





“SERGEANT MATTY STARTED UP, EMITTING, UNCONSCIOUSLY, 
A CRY OF TERROR, BUT PLACED HER LITTLE FIGURE 


*** Peace, girl!’ as the same distinguished gentleman 
would say,’’ laughingly commarded the girl in the 
plumed hat, ‘‘here we are at our station,”’ 


Matty Primper, in the meantime, on finding herself no 
longer an object of notice, drew a trembling sigh of relief, 
and her heart, freed from a temporary oppression, swelled 
anew with two great thoughts. In the first place she was 
a person of rank! She was ‘‘Sergeant.’”’ Ah, which of 
those terrifyingly pretty and well-dressed young ladies 
could answer to that name? Second, in the great city 
which they were approaching there was an obscure corner 
where this young soldier was, so to speak, to fight her 
first battle for the great cause in which she had enlisted. 
She was to go to a poor, sick baby, and defend it 
with her love from the ignorance and neglect and general 
brutality of its dissolute parents. 

From this little pale creature in the big bonnet there 
went a thrilling glance, as from the eyes of one of the 
ancient martyrs. But nobody saw it, for she was looking 
out of the window at the time upon the chimney-stacks 
and myriads of tall houses, and rows of back yards strung 
with clothes from the washtub. The train was going 
slowly now, but Sergeant Matty’s heart was not. It was 
beating furiously with excitement, not unmingled with 
fear. They had barely reached the entrance to the great 
station when Sergeant Matty jumped upon her trembling 
feet, and, seizing a flabby-looking black valise, planted 
herself in a position to dart out as soon as the train should 
stop. And now it had stopped. There was a general 
surge of the passengers, but Sergeant Matty was before 
them all- the gay party of the train was just behind her. 


HEROICALLY IN FRONT OF THE BABY” 


the shape of rude remarks and insulting laughs from the 
small gathering of unsympathetic bystanders. 

After each speech a hymn was sung, and it was during 
the singing of ‘‘ Jesus, my Saviour, look on me!”’ that 
Sergeant Matty—how she never could have explained— 
found herself standing in the middle of the group, with 
lips apart as though about to speak. And when the 
hymn was finished, and all eyes were turned to the little 
central figure of the small group, lo, words proceeded in 
quick succession from Sergeant Matty’s mouth. 
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‘*‘Say! What’s that little thing got to sputter?’’ ejac- 
ulated a stalwart young fellow with a fierce expression 
and scowling eyes. His battered felt hat was set defiantly 
on the back of his head, and a green, knitted muffler was 
tied chokingly around his neck. Sergeant Matty heard 
him not. She stared straight before her with unseeing 
eyes, and her breath came in gasps. 

‘‘T want to do all I can for Jesus,”’ said she in a voice 
that was scarcely audible, ‘‘and if it helps any for me to 
say something, I’m willin’ to.”’ 

Here there was a laugh from a big fellow who stood 
next the fierce-looking young man. 

‘Sh’ up!”’ said that individual gruffly, giving him a 
hard nudge with a harder elbow. The big fellow 
very promptly desisted. 

Matty went on: ‘‘ The hymn says, ‘ Jesus, my Saviour, 
look on me.’ Oh, I know He is lookin’ on us right now 
with lovin’ eyes, and wishin’ we’d believe what a friend 
He is.”” [‘‘ Yes; praise God!”’ from the leader. ] 

‘‘I’m not very strong, and I get scared awful easy, but 
since I joined this band, and know Jesus is at the head of 





it leadin’ me, oh, I feel so good and strong here ’’ (putting 
her hand to her heart with fervor as she spoke). 

**I can doall things through Christ which strengtheneth 
me,’’ murmured a woman in the band, pale and patient- 
faced, with a crooked back. 

‘Oh, if you want your soul to feel good and all kinder 
cleaned out,’’ resumed Sergeant Matty, ‘‘ tell Jesus all the 


bad things you’ve done, and ask Him to help you to be 
good.”’ [: Amen! Bless the Lord!”’ from the man 
with the drum. ] 


‘‘He’s right here with us now! I can almost see 
Him!” The girl’s eyes flashed fervently, and she 
stretched out her arms. 

** He looks so kind ; He loves usso. Oh, go to Him!”’ 
she almost sobbed ; then stopped suddenly, her arms still 
outstretched. The leader of the band broke out with 

**Come to the Saviour, make no delay,”’ in which he was 
joined by the others, while Sergeant Matty retired in silent 
tears. and trembling from head to foot. 

**Confound the Tittle jay-bird!’’ muttered the fierce 
young man in thickened tones, pulling at the ends of his 
green muffler. =< 

The procession now marched to the Salvationists’ reg- 
ular, nightly meeting-hall ; several stragglers followed. 

At the door of the hall, as all were pressing in together, 
one of the women said to Matty, ‘*‘ What's your work for 
to-morrow?” 

“I’m to nurse a sick baby in Basin Alley, basement of 
No. 10,”’ answered Matty in tones of importance. 

‘I'll not be far from there,’’ said the woman; ‘I’m 
going to a sick man, who's dying without religion.” 

Sergeant Matty gasped with horror. 

** Ain’t the first,” said a gruff voice behind her. 

Sergeant Matty turned, and looked into the eyes of the 
fierce young man. They were regarding her with an 
expression unfathomable, but not at all affrighting. 


a 
CHAPTER Iil 


B* NINE o'clock in the morning Sergeant Matty, having 

icked her way through streets and lancs of bound- 
less filth, and among many rough specimens of mankind, 
arrived at length before the door of the basement of No. 
10. Here she halted. To tel! the truth, Sergeant Matty 
was nervous—nay, more, frightened. Supposing the 
father of the child should be home, would he not, per- 
haps, beat her, or, at the least, drive her out of the house? 
More probable still that the mother would be there, and 
very likely intoxicated—both parents would be in that 
condition, of course. They would be furious, in their 
unreasoning state, at the intrusion, and there was little 
doubt that the outcome for Sergeant Matty would be an 
assault, and, perhaps, a violent death, 

The Sergeant’s mind having swiftly brought her to this 
tragic conclusion, she turned in a panic, frantically deter- 
mining to run miles—miles—miles. 

At this crisis a baby’s wailing cry proceeded from the 
interior of the cellar. Matty’s heart leaped to her mouth. 
To the would-be deserter that was a bugle call summon- 
ing her to the fray; to the littke womanly heart it was a 
touching plea for pity that might not go unheeded. 
Sergeant Matty turned back impulsively, and pressed her 
ear against the door. For several quaking minutes she 
listened intently. Nota sound was to be heard but the 
baby’s voice. ‘‘ They’re out,’’ Sergeant Matty murmured 
at last, in immense relief. 

The arrival of this conclusion, joined to the strength 
derived from a little prayer sent up to the mighty Captain 
of Matty’s army, enabled her to push open the door, 
which yielded easily, and to enter the room. 

A sickening smell of onions, emitted from a pan on a 
rusty cooking-stove in one corner, greeted her nostrils. 
In front of the window, the glass of which was very much 
stained, indeed, with various kinds of filth, stood the one 
table, on which were heaped some unwashed pots, pans, 
plates and cups. On a wretched mattress, whose dirty, 
torn sides were spilling shavings, lay a nine-months’-old 
baby, pale and wee, and crying weakly. 
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Sergeant Matty rushed to it and laid it gently in a more 
comfortable position. Having received instructions she 
knew what to do next: to put the baby in a warm bath, 
and afterward give it some nourishing food, a bottle of 
which she carried in a small bag over her arm. A kettle 
full of warm water was fortunately on the stove, though 
Sergeant Matty was dismayed to and the fire almost out, 
and no coals left. 

What was she to do for a bathtub for the baby? After 
hunting about she found nothing larger than an ordinary 
wooden bucket. She looked at the baby doubtfully, and 
measured with her eyes its puny form. 

‘“*T b’lieve it’ll go in,’’ she reflected. ‘‘Scuse me, 
a !”? Here she lifted the infant, and carried it to the 
bucket, into which she cautiously lowered it. 

“Yes; it sets in kinder snug, but it’ll go,’’ said she. 
Piacing her charge again upon the bed, she poured the 
warm water into the bucket, and the baby, being then 
divested of its clothing, a short proceeding, inasmuch as 
it was clad in nothing but a red calico wrapper, was 
em in its miniature bath, and comfortably rubbed. 

uring it all the child uttered no sound except to sigh 
now and then with relief, but stared at its nurse with such 
an_aged look of melancholy that she was ready to weep. 

The infant being washed Sergeant Matty suddenly 
remembered that she was minus a towel, and on searching 
could find only a very dirty crash one which she could 
not think of applying to the baby’s delicate skin. After a 
moment’s dismayed thought she deliberately unpinned a 
favorite blue and white cotton kerchief which was about 
her neck, and managed therewith to dry the little one. 
This done, she produced from her bag a little soft, knitted 
slip and a Canton flannel sacque, the first of which she put 
on under, and the last over, the red calico wrapper. Now 
that the baby was washed and dressed it was ready for its 
breakfast, which Sergeant Matty now took from the cup 
of warm water where she had put it to heat, and pre- 
sented to the infant. Ten minutes afterward the baby 
was enjoying a refreshing sleep. 

The narrow street was deserted of all but children and 
afew women. Some of the children looked dangerously 
mischievous, but fortunately most of them seemed intent 
on some unseen object of interest several doors away, 
and none came near the basement of No. 10. 

The baby slept a long time. When it awoke Sergeant 
Matty administered the drops, and carried it up and 
down until it went off to sleep again under the influence 
of the first lullaby it had ever heard: Sergeant Matty’s 
favorite hymn, ‘Jesus, my Saviour, look on me.”’ 
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After this, it being noon, the soldier of the Salvation 
Army halted, so to speak, and produced from her bag 
a sandwich, which she devoured as far from the onion 
pan as possible. The baby slumbered for several hours. 
When it again opened its melancholy eyes Sergeant Matty 
bethought herself of walking up and down with it in the 
sunshine before the door. By so doing she at once 
attracted the observation, and consequently the remarks, 
of several slovenly, unkempt women, and dirty, neglected, 
ill-mannered children. 

“See that Salvation Army gal with Buggles’ baby!”’ 
remarked one slatternly female to her neighbor. 

“I'll warrant she won’t stay long when Buggles and the 
old woman get back.” 

Sergeant Matty shrank back into the house terrified. 
Her orders were to stay until nightfall. It was probable, 
therefore, that the two brutal parents of the baby 
would return before her departure. Terrified as she was, 
however, she never dreamt of budging from her post 
before the shades of night should signal the order, 
‘*March.”’ But the baby almost fell out of her trembling 
arms as she laid it hurriedly upon the bed, and dropped 
upon her knees in a frightened prayer for protection, 
Meantime the fire had gone completely out. 
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The afternoon passed slowly, the baby alternatel 
waking and sleeping, Sergeant Matty administering med- 
icine at stated intervals when they did not conflict with 
the little one’s slumbers, and quaking as she noticed the 
approach of twilight. 

At last there came a horrible moment—it must have 
been a little bit after six o’clock, for laborers began to 
pass to and fro returning from their day’s work—when 
two people, a man and a woman, rough, dirty and blear- 
eyed, came lunging through the doorway. 

Sergeant Matty started up, emitting, unconsciously, a 
cry of terror, but placed her little figure heroically in front 
of the baby. The man and woman paused on beholding 
the intruder, and then both began to swear. 

‘** How dast you come here, you little pious fool ?’’ ejac- 
ulated the woman, at the same time taking note of 
Sergeant Matty’s bonnet. , 

“Get away from that youngster and scoot! do you 
hear?’’ thundered the man, with a dangerous glance 
toward a gridiron. 

Sergeant Matty felt that she was, indeed, in the thick of 
battle, and her breath came fast. But, strange to say, her 
heart throbbed no more with terror, but was thrilling with 
self-forgetful heroism. 

She looked calmly at the angry parents, and said, “I’ve 
only been taking care of the baby. I gave it a bath and 
some more clothes, and some milk, and now it wants its 
supper, and I want to warm this for it.’’ She held out 
the bottle, but the man dashed forward, seized it, and, 
looking at its contents with disgust, hurled it against the 
stove, where it was shivered into fragments. 

***Jesus, my Saviour, look on me,’’’ sang Sergeant 
Matty in clear tones, turning and terderly gathering the 
baby into her arms. 

“Drop the baby !’’ hoarsely ejaculated the woman. 

“Let up on your squalling,’’ shouted the man with an 
oath. Yet neither approached the girl. 

Sergeant Matty was singing on without pause : 

**T look to Thee, my terrors cease. 
Thy rock a hiding-place imparts.”’ 


‘Lock the door, Tab,’’ said the man in a tone of 
dreadful determination, and he possessed himself of a 
piece of broom-handle that had been lying under the stove. 

‘‘T guess not!’’ said a gruff voice, as the door was 
flung wide open, and the fierce-looking young man of 
the preceding night entered with stamping tread. 

Sergeant Matty gave audible thanks, and clasped the 
baby more tightly. As for its parents, the mother retired 
against the wall, but the father in a fury fell upon the 
new arrival with upraised stick. Before it descended the 
fierce young man had easily wrested it away, and with it 
dealt a blow across his opponent’s face that sent him to 
the ground like a log. 

Sergeant Matty shook with terror, and the woman 
suddenly shrank behind the fierce young man and darted 
out of the door. 

Seeing this, the young fellow beckoned Matty. 
on,’’ said he, ‘‘ we must get out.’’ 

Sergeant Matty, with the baby in her arms, followed 
where her deliverer led, without a word. 
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Square after square was passed, neither Sergeant Matty 
nor her rescuer uttering a word, until, when Basin Alley 
had been left far behind, the girl, suddenly noticing how 
the evening breeze was blowing on the baby’s uncovered 
head, said anxiously : 

**The baby’ll get cold; it’s sick anyway ; it ought to 
have something over its head.”’ 

The fierce young man cast a rather timid glance at the 
baby, but said naught for several minutes. He and 
Sergeant Matty trudged along in silence. 

Finally, while a hot feeling took possession of his face, 
he abruptly wrenched from his neck a green, knitted 
muffler, and, proffering it to Matty, gruffly remarked, 
** Put that on the baby.”’ 

Sergeant Matty thanked him heartily, and they trudged 
on again silently. By this time the girl’s knees were 
giving way under her from sheer physical exhaustion. 

‘Stop a minute, please,’’ she finally ejaculated faintly, 
“T’m—I’m so awful tired !”’ 

They halted, and the fierce young man looked dismayed. 

**Do you think—could you carry the baby for a little 
while ?’’ Sergeant Matty ventured timidly to suggest. 

**Wouldn’t know if it was upside down or not. Never 
held such a small youngster,’’ replied her escort in tones 
that positively faltered, while his countenance filled with 
a look of abject terror. 

_ Poor Sergeant Matty was pale and weak with exhaus- 
tion. The baby seemed to grow heavier and heavier 
with every step she took. 

**T don’t think you’d hurt it; just hold on to it; you 
can’t drop it,’’ said she in desperation. ‘‘ Hold out your 
arms and I'll show you.”’ 

Her burly escort stiffly extended his arms, and Sergeant 
Matty laid the little human bundle across them. 

‘““Now,”’ said she, ‘draw your right arm up so that its 
head will rest on your shoulder—that’s right. And now 
wind your left arm around it like this, and draw it down 
a bit; there!”’ 

Thus did Sergeant Matty instruct the fierce young man 
in the mysteries of baby-holding. He tock the initiation 
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meekly and not too awkwardly, and Sergeant Matty, 
having satisfied herself that the little one was safe and 
comfortable, walked on with lightened steps. 

‘*Where do you lodge?’’ suddenly inquired the new 
nurse. Sergeant Matty told him, and he responded, 
‘‘We'’re not ten minutes’ walk from there.” And on 
they plodded. 

** Here you are at last,”” was the welcome remark from 
Matty’s burly escort, stopping in front of a tall building. 
He carefully handed her the baby, which had gone to 
sleep, then he turned as if to go. 

** Oh, thank you a thousand times for helping me and 
baby!’’ Sergeant Matty exclaimed fervently. 
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She never thought of asking how he happened to be in 
Basin Alley at so opportune a time. She believed that 
nothing happened ce chance, and felt simply that her 
Heavenly Captain had provided this auxiliary just when 
His weak little soldier was about to be worsted. Nor did 
her rescuer offer any explanation. He did not say that 
he had overheard her remark the evening before in regard 
to her next day’s work ; and that, surprised and touched 
over the little weakling’s pluck, as well as over her public 
speech, he had followed her and hung all day about the 
eae of her mission. He had heard her sing to the baby, 
1ad watched her walking up and down with it before the 
door, and finally had burst in at the last to save her from 
the child’s brutal parents. 

**Oh, it’s all right,’’ said he in response to Sergeant 
Matty’s thanks. 

Tears were welling in the latter’s eyes. 
burst out with, “‘Jesus loves you for this. 
on you and blessing you.” 

‘It’s all right,’”’ repeated the young man rather huskily. 
Sergeant Matty gave him a full, sweet look of gratitude. 

‘*Say!”’ said the young man hesitatingly. 

Sergeant Matty paused. 

He cleared his throat, then muttered in low, hurried 
tones, ‘‘The muffler. If you’re done with it I’d like to 
have it back. You see, my sister made it for me. She 
died a year ago.”’ 

Greatly touched, but not as surprised as she might have 
been at the young fellow’s demonstration of feeling, 
Sergeant Matty returned the muffler, apologizing for her 
forgetfulness. The young man received it silently, and 
walked rapidly away. 

The world had used him roughly heretofore, and he 
had revenged himself by scowling at it, abusing it in bitter 
language, and giving it a spiteful poke, so to speak, when- 
ever the opportunity offered. But a new feeling had 
taken possession of him since yesterday evening—a com- 
plicated feeling which he eadly understood. Some way 
or other a little current of something warm and sweet, 
bearing a dash of sunshine, had stolen in refreshingly, 
comfortingly, and softened the hard waters. All the way 
to his wretched lodging he kept clearing his throat, while 
he dug his hands deep into his pockets, and tried to set 
his lips firmly, as though he were making an effort to 
quell a too great rush of emotion. 

And if we follow him to his little garret we must enter 
with soft and reverent tread, for look! he stands beside 
his grimy window, as his eyes, from dwelling upon the 
blackened housetops, are unconsciously raised to the 
twilight sky, where a faint, rose-colored glow still lingers. 
And as, with almost a passionate impulse, he clasps his 
hands behind his head and gazes ever upward we hear 
a broken whisper : ‘‘ ‘ Jesus, my Saviour, look on me’!”’ 

That is all, but in that instant the humble attic became 
holy, and we must slip away with bowed heads. 


Suddenly she 
He’s looking 





By Harriet Francene Crocker 


CERTAIN woman had a flower-garden at her home 
in the suburbs of a busy city. She had no 
gardener, but did all of the work herself, and so 
grew to love her pretty blossoms, realizing what 
they cost in time and effort. 

Roses, carnations, violets and many humbler flowers 
grew at her bidding, and it became a great pleasure to 
her to see her friends’ delight in her garden. No caller 
ever left with hands empty of flowers. At first this was 
all she did with her flowers except to use them inside 
her home, but gradually she fell into the way of sending 
them tothe sick among her neighbors. Many a weary 
invalid was refreshed with the sweetness of roses or the, 
perfume of carnations, or the dreamy, restful fragrance 
of violets. Children, going home from school, loved the 
common, bright-hued flowers she gave them—ragged 
robins, snapdragons, sweet-williams, marigolds, poppies, 
nasturtiums and geraniums. 

One day, she missed her car into the city, and while 
waiting for the next one, sauntered, gloves in hand, about 
her glowing garden. For pure love of them she gathered 
a bunch of crimson carnations, and carried them with her 
into the street car. ‘‘Something sweet to smell,’’ she 
thought. When her shopping was done she caught a sales- 
woman’s eyes bent wistfully upon the glowing blossoms, 
and she gave them to her. It was a revelation to her to 
see the flash of pleasure which lit up the tired face. ‘‘ Oh, 
thank you,”’ was all the delighted girl said, but her happy 
face expressed far more than was conveyed in her words. 
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ROM that day to this that woman has never taken the 
car into the city without a bunch of flowers in her 
hand, and some one who needs them always’ gets them. 
Sometimes it is a crippled boy, whom she chances to 
meet on the street; sometimes a tired-faced colored 
woman, with her heavy basket of clothes; sometimes a 
weary cashgirl in a big shop, and often it is a saleswoman, 
worn and weary with long hours of standing. 

All cannot live in California, where this garden grows, 
and gather flowers every day in the year, but she who has 
even a few flowers can do much in a quiet way. A bunch 
of violets or pansies, cool and fragrant, given with a smile 
and a kind word; a few sprays of roses placed in a tired 
saleswoman’s hand; a cluster of carnations laid upon a 
poor woman’s heavy basket, will lighten the load, will 
breathe sweet stories of the country and freedom and 
space, and the delicious out-of-door life of it all. 
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OTHER was rare among women in that she 
was as anxious to see her sons married as 
her daughters. 

She had disposed of three of her children 
when she came in turn to Stephen, and 
first felt a tug of war in her matrimonial 
campaign. She had particular anxiety 
about Stephen. He was devoted to his law practice, and 
ready for his part in the reforms of the day, but he 
shunned society almost entirely. 

Mother was trembling for his old age as an unclaimed, 
uncared-for bachelor, when father brought an orphan 
ward, May Beirgne, to find a temporary home among us. 
Stephen electrified us by falling in love with her. She 
was not a beauty. She had but a modest income and no 
accomplishments. Her taste in everything was for ex- 
tremes, and opposed to ours. She would be as excited 
as a child over a gaudy new fashion. Her shoes had the 
most ridiculous points and the highest heels in the market. 
As she could not afford many pairs (and was very active) 
the heels were generally run down, and, therefore, a 
serious offense to mother’s critical eye. An untrained, 
unsophisticated child! That is just about what she was. 

Stephen was one of those old- 
fashioned men who, with rigid 
rules for themselves, are quite 
heedless of women’s style of dress. 
A two-cent calico and a ten-dollar 
velvet were all the same to him 
if worn by one he liked. And | 
must do May the justice to say 
that she was unconscious of her 
finery as soon as she had put it on. 
Her flirtations, too, were a matter 
cf natural impulse, unpremedi- 
tated and promptly forgotten. 
She could not understand our 
annoyance at them, and met any 
reproof from mother with tears of 
anger. It was after just such a 
scene that she treated Stephen 
to a point-blank refusal. 
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Whatever mother’s feelings of 
relief were, she did not confide 
them to any one. Her gratitude 
we guessed at when, immediately 
after, she insisted on taking May, 
as well as myself, to England, 
where she went to drink the min- 
eral waters at Leamington. When 
the time arrived for father to fulfill 
his promise to come and take us 
home Stephen appeared in his 
place. Father was unavoidably 
detained, and it was vacation time 
with Stephen. We were at break- 
fast in our lodgings when Stephen 
arrived. He greeted May cor- 
dially and sat down beside her as 
if there had never been anything 
out of the common between them. 
She had a pink pot of Anchovy 
paste before her and a silver toast- 
rack. She included Stephen at 
once among the number for 
whom she was spreading toast. 

‘What makes you so pale, 
Stephen ?’’ said mother. 

Her glance and tone of voice 
were so pointed and reproachful 
that he stopped to laugh before he 
answered. May paused in her 
task to watch him, flushing a little 
as his reply put her lightly out of 
the question. 

‘Don’t be worried, mother,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Nothing ails me but 
lack of sleep. On the way over 
I tried the new antidote for sea- 
sickness—keeping my attention 
concentrated by reading detective 
stories. They did well for me in that particular, but my 
mind kept running on, setting traps for burglars and 
murderers. from one end of the ship to the other till | 
couldn’t sleep a wink.”’ 

‘“We are all very much afraid of burglars here,’’ said I. 
‘‘Leamington is so deathly quiet at night.”’ 

‘“You’ll have your own private detective now,’’ said 
Stephen, unconsciously mocking at coming calamity. 

I could see May had been humiliated by Stephen’s 
laugh at mother. She was very quiet the rest of the 
meal. When we all adjourned to the pump room, and 
mother had gone to the baths, May assumed an indepen- 
dent air, and deserted Stephen and me. 


+ 


A handful of women and retired East India officers 
were lolling away the morning in the neighborhood of the 
Honorable Miss Deamer, an elderly lady in a half- 
mourning cloak of black and scarlet, and a hat like a 
tea-cozy. Her poodle, known about town as the Vener- 
able Bede, was receiving a teasing. May rushed to its 
rescue, and became herself a subject of entertainment. 

The group were all acquaintances of ours. From one 
member of it, Captain Hay, May had received a half- 
admiring, half-amused attention which irritated mother. 
Ne did not understand his position among his com- 
panions. He was much younger than his_ brother 
soldiers, was not incapacitated for duty by ill-health, and 
was spoken of with reserve. I disliked him because he 
had a way of coming suddenly into action after a long 
silence, as if he had been lying in wait. 

Miss Deamer effusively made a place for the ally of the 
Venerable Bede on a low seat at her knee. She had just 
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returned from a run up to the Coventry factories with a 
bundle of ribbon ends which were spread upon her lap. 
May caressed the bright bits with her fingers while she 
kept up a conversation with their owner, under a running 
comment from the semi-circle of idlers before her. 

‘*Yes, my dear,’’ we heard Miss Deamer say, spread- 
ing out her hands, whose wrists were adorned with vel- 
vet rosetted bracelets, ‘‘I shall be very glad of a little 
advice from you about these articles | am making. Now, 
what do you think of these picture ribbons? I can put 
Peeping Tom and John Wesley in one bag, and Godiva 
and Her Majesty in another.”’ 

A titter ran through the group. May looked up indig- 
nantly. She was a fierce champion of the afflicted. Her 
hair, always rebellious, was blown about by the wind 
coming ina window. The disorder was very becoming. 
Her eyes were brilliant in her effort to smile encouragingly 
at Miss Deamer at the same time she flashed a reproof 
elsewhere. The more excited she became the redder 
grew her cheeks and the prettier she was. She began to 
see that latter fact in the eyes of all around. 

I saw Captain Hay silently watching her, and longed 
to go to her side and put my arm around her, but— 





ORAWN BY IRVING R. WILES 
“* WILL ANY ONE MARRY 
ME?’ SAID SHE” 


coward that I was—I did not. Stephen was a stranger, 
stiff, and out of his grave, workaday element. May, as 
well as he himself, must have realized how plain he was 
beside the other men present, especially beside Captain 
Hay, who was handsome and distinguished. 


+ 


‘“You know, I am working for a bazaar in Ireland,’’ 
said Miss Deamer placidly, ‘‘ and, of course, I need not 
explain to one of your experience, my dear, why I want 
everything I send there to be a lesson in good taste.’’ 

‘‘Ireland and your experience!’’ exclaimed some one 
perhaps a little jealous of the attention May was unfor- 
tunately attracting. ‘‘Spell your last name for her, Miss 
May. She is confounding you with the O’ Beirnes.”’ 

‘You had better be careful,’’ answered May Beirgne, 
rising, ‘‘or I may ask one of you to change my name. 
‘This is leap year.”’ 

She put up her hands to arrange her disordered hair. 
She was vain of her hands. Her fingers were loaded 
with rings. She leaned her head against the inner bend 
of one lifted arm and looked coquettishly at her listeners. 

‘* Try us,’’ said some one. 

**Will any one marry me?’’ said she. 

“‘T will,’ cried the Captain, springing from his chair. 

The girl, startled, swayed an instant on her feet, her 
eyes held by his. In that instant the room was silent. 
No one had intended any harm. Everybody felt as if 
something ominous had happened. Mother appeared in 
the door, and walking quietly to May took her arm. 

When the company left the pump room and crossed 
the parade to the flower show, in Jephson Gardens, 
mother refused to get into her Bath chair, but followed 
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on foot with May fretting under her control. In the nar- 
row spaces of the white tents they were separated. Above 
the noise of the band I heard the Captain’s clear, musical 
voice saying : 

“There are the camellias from Compton Verney, the 
loveliest offering Nature ever made a bride.’’ 

‘*I would rather have a bunch of snowdrops from 
Lillington Church,’’ May answered, ‘‘than a houseful of 
such staring flowers.’’ 

It seemed as if she purposely started out with that 
remark to lay up future evidence for our private detective 
against herself. Stephen was beside me as she spoke. 
From that day there was a restraint between her and us. 

She and I got our bows from the lodge and joined the 
party on the archery ground. She usually was no rival 
tome. This day her nerves were as high-strung as her 
bow. She left me far behind. 

“You don’t mean,’’ said Stephen, who, at a signal from 
mother, mounted guard over her and Captain Hay, ‘that 
with such an aim you, too, are afraid of burglars?”’ 

** What have I to aim with in the house ?’’ she said. 

Captain Hay was watching the two with curiosity. 
‘* Perhaps I can find something for you,’’ said he. 


+ 


A day or two after, at a picnic given by Miss Deamer 
at Kenilworth, he handed May a little dagger with a long 
handle of India filigree work. We were in the banquet 
hall. He piled some stones beneath one of the ruined 
windows for May to stand on. 

‘*‘Now,”’ he said, ‘‘imagine you are in need of help, 
and toss that gewgaw through this window.”’ 

She did so, and was delighted to hear a sharp, whistling 
rattle as the blade struck the ground. Perched on the 
heap of stones with her face beaming, she tried the stroke 
again and again, with an ever-increasing success. 

“T could throw it from our 
house clear across the Crescent’s 
park, I am sure,’’ she said at last. 
He looked up at her silently. He 
lived across the park opposite to 
us on the Crescent. 

She had an absent-minded habit 
of picking up things and forgetting 
to put them down again. On our 
way home, when we reached 
Leamington, and she loitered with 
Stephen and me to enjoy the long 
twilight in a boat onthe Leam, the 
little dagger was dangling from her 
finger by a ring inits handle. We 
were rowed by Chucky Chambers, 
a youth who was enamored of 
our lodging-house keeper's maid- 
of-all-work, Joan. 

‘This is like a lovely dream, 
Chucky,’’ May remarked  sud- 
denly. She had fallen into the 
habit of addressing any one rather 
than Stephen and me. ‘‘ What 
can I give you for leaving your 
garden to take us?”’ 

**] might do away with a treacle 
tart if Joan handed it to me,’’ 
answered Chucky with a good- 
natured grin, but with his eyes 
riveted on the dagger. May fol- 
lowed their glance, started, looked 
sharply at us, but said nothing. 


~ 


That night mother spied the 
dagger on May’s dressing-table. 
She could not exactly reprove the 
girl since she had no claim to con- 
trol her. She was tired of sug- 
gesting proprieties. She picked 
it up and threw it contemptuously 
among the paper flowers in the 
grate. I saw it there for weeks 
undisturbed. 

We went to the Campion Hills 
one evening to watch—for the last 
time, we thought—the sun setting 
on Warwick. We were to sail the 
next week for home. May sud- 
denly disappeared, returning in a 
few moments with a triumphant 
smile. Mother had expressed a 
feeling of hunger in the high, keen 
air, and the wild girl, spying a 
baker’s cart on the road below us, 
had flown down the hill and made 
some purchases. We broke a 
twist among us in ancient love- 
feast fashion. We were really 
more united by the escapade than we had been for weeks. 

‘Take all these three-cornered tarts,’’ said May. “| 
won’t countenance them; they are so empty and insin- 
cere in the corners. I hid the bundles under my cape, 
but when I elope I shall use my big sleeves for valises.”’ 

The next day we drove to the hunting meet at Stone- 
leigh Abbey. We congratulated ourselves on the con- 
spicuous position we attained to view the gathering, but, 
alas, an old hunter was harnessed to our carriage. When 
the hounds were started he could not be restrained, 
and our vehicle was ignominiously ditched. 

May climbed out of the carriage, pale with fright, just 
as Captain Hay drove up in a showy, two-seated trap, 
handling the ribbons with graceful ease. He insisted 
upon taking May home. She was more frightened than 
any of us. Mother was not with us. May had on a black 
huzzar’cap with a gay brush at its side. 

‘‘She looks like a soldier’s bride,’’ said Stephen, as 
she willingly sprang into the pretty turnout. 

It was the last time we ever saw her with Captain Hay. 
Though she had the advantage of his horses we reached 
the house before her. She came in with her head down, 
and, passing Stephen and me without speaking, went 
straight up to mother’s room and closed the door. 

Of any confidences between them mother had nothing 
to repeat. She was taken ill just then with an old trouble 
to which she was subject, and our homeward journey 
was deferred again and again. Indeed, we more than 
once thought her in a physical condition to undertake it, 
but she would not consent. She had a nervous terror of 
Stephen leaving without her. She could not bear him to 
go out by himself. May utterly refused to go alone with 
him, and mother was happier when we three were 
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together riding or driving through the suburbs of the 
town, while she was content with her maid, Elise. 
We were so restrained and dull im the long evenings 
without her, we looked forward every night to the excuse 
to laugh when our landlady’s Joan retired to bed in the 
garret and paused on each stair-landing to say : 
**Good-night, master! Good-night, missus !”’ 


- 


May grew more and more silent, but | often detected 
her furtively watching Stephen and me. Captain Hay 
avoided our party, but May took to long walks just then. 
She had always been timid before about going very far. 

‘‘] want the honor of doing it all by myself,’’ she said 
when she went to gather blackberries for mother. | 
could not worry mother discussing her, but | could not 
help thinking May a hypocrite when she would come in 
with a flushed, happy face, and a basket it must have 
taken lightning work for one pair of hands to fill. — 

Guy Fawkes’ Day found us still. in a state of miserable 
suspense, May alone expressing no discontent as she 
decorated our wheels with November oak leaves. ~ 

‘*Christmas is the limit of my stay,’’ Stephen startled 
us by saying one evening a little later. ‘‘l must change 
places with father after that.’’ 

‘‘Il should like very much to see him before I go,” 
said May quietly. 

‘*Go?"’ I exclaimed. 

‘‘l am engaged——”’ she began, and paused. 

I looked at Stephen. The deep flush on his face chang- 
ing to pallor struck me to the heart. He had deceived 
me about his feelings to the girl. 

“I have engaged myself,’’ she continued, ‘‘as com- 
panion to Miss Deamer. I have been spending more 
than my income and must mend the matter.”’ 

A relief I did not stop to analyze caused me warmly to 
oppose her resolution and beg her to consult father. She 
would not lis- 
ten, though she 
kissed me sud- 
denly with tears 
in her eyes and 
ran out of the 
room. Stephen 
was silent. He 
went up to 
London two 
nights afterward 
without telling 
any one but me, 
and even to me 
he did not tell 
his errand. 

Joan’s saluta- 
tions ceased 
that night on 
the landing op- 
posite May’s 
room. May 
tipped back her 
chair against 
the parlor door 
and looked up 
the stairs. 

“Her candle 
seems to have 
gone out,’’ she 
said laughing. 
“She appears 
afraid to speak 
in the dark.”’ 

” 

The next 
morning May 
came into my 
room to dress 
bythe fire. Be- 
fore that she had 
always said she 
was too warm- 
blooded to have 
heat in her 
sleeping - room. 
The paper flow- DRAWN BY ARTHUR J. KELLER 
ers in her grate . 
had not been 
removed. [got 
down to break- 
fast before her. A moment or two after I was startled 
by a smell of smoke. I stepped into the hall from the 
dining-room and heard a sharp whistle like an escape of 
steam. A stifling smoke was pouring down the stairs. 
I ran up them with my handkerchief to my face and 
dashed in Stephen’s door, which was the first I met. His 
fire was out. I sprang to the door of a passage between 
his room and May’s, unlocked it and felt some one on the 
other side resisting my endeavor to open it. 

When | turned away and reached May’s room by the 
hall I found Joan trembling with fright and dashing water 
on the grate where the paper flowers had been on fire. 
The chimney was closed and an open window had sent 
the smoke through the house. Fortunately, the door of 
mother’s room on-the third floor was shut. She knew 
nothing of the short alarm. 

I called and looked for May, but could not find her. 
In the confusion she had seized the opportunity to dis- 
appear. Her trunk was packed ready to follow her. It 
was like her to leave us in such an eccentric way. | 
poured out a flood of indignation against her when 
Stephen returned. He astonished me by crying out in 
an agitated voice. 

“Hay is a perfect scoundrel. He daren’t marry her 
any way but on the sly. I went up to London, on advice 
from father, to look up his record. He’s avoiding his 
creditors by staying here. Go and see if she is really at 
Miss Deamer’s.’’ 

The old butler at Miss Deamer’s villa, with whom we 
had grown familiar, had seen nothing of Miss Beirgne. 
His lady was expecting her with great pleasure. I made 
my way for further information to Miss Deamer’s piano, 
where that dauntless veteran of seventy-five was practic- 
ing the treble of a duet, timing her duty by a sand-glass 
on the mantel. 

“The day after to-morrow,’’ she said, when I was 
leaving, after sufficient excuse for my early and short 
visit, ‘‘the dear young friend of us both will be with me. 
I shall hope with such a good bass to get on most 
beautifully. My fond love to her, dear.”’ 
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I found Stephen at the gate of the Crescent’s park. 

** See here,”’ he said, holding up Captain Hay’s dagger. 
It recalled the whistle I had heard that morning. 

** May threw it for an alarm of fire,’’ I suggested quickly 

He shook his head and pointed toa line of footprints 
leading to the gate from our house, prints of pointed 
shoes with the indentations of the crooked heels deeper 
on the inner than the outer edge. 

**She did not throw the rattle far enough. I found it 
inside the gate,’’ he said. ‘‘She wanted to recover it, 
but had not the key of the gate. Here are the marks on 
the bars of the gate where she tried to climb over, but 
that was not necessary.”’ 

He pointed again to the footmarks. We followed them 
beside the prints of a man’s boots till they were lost. 

‘* The Captain,’’ said Stephen, ‘‘ deserted his lodgings 
this morning and forgot to leave his new address.”’ 


So 


We went back silently to the house. I rushed up-stairs. 
I felt justified in fitting a key into the lock of May’s trunk 
and taking a summary survey of its contents. A number 
of her familiar belongings were gone, among them the 
pair of sleeves which were biggest and most adapted for 
traveling valises. 

As I rose from my knees | felt Stephen's hands on my 
shoulders. He looked at me very earnestly. 

‘*Let Elise make an excuse for us to mother,’’ he said. 
‘‘Put on your cycle suit and come with me. May will 
listen to you.”’ 

‘*Never!’’ I cried, my face flushing. ‘‘She would 
laugh at us. She would not thank you for anything you 
could tell her.’’ 

‘That does not matter,’’ Stephen answered. 

‘*How do you know Captain Hay does not love her? 
Isn’t he as true as she is?’’ | expostulated in earnest 
defense. ‘‘He certainly cannot think her an heiress.’’ 





“SHE WAS SITTING WITH HER 
EYES SHUT, HER POOR, BANDAGED HANDS 
CROSSED PATIENTLY IN HER LAP” 


“What does he know?” Stephen exclaimed, just a 
trifle irritated. ‘‘ Look at her jewelry and her dress.”’ 
‘If you won’t come I shall go alone,”’ he continued. 

**Stephen,’’ I said angrily, ‘‘ your falling in love with 
her is just as bad as if you had married her.”’ 

He silently wrung my hands and stooped and kissed 
me—a rare expression of sympathy between us. Without 
another word I went to my room and changed my dress. 
I thought Stephen’s love for May most beautiful. 

‘*Where are you going ?’”’ I asked. 

‘To Lillington,’’ he answered. I remembered May’s 
talk at the flower show. 

Soon after we set out we met a bridal coach with pos- 
tilions in scarlet and white. I saw my companion start. 

“That's no gentry,’’ said I, imitating Joan. 

‘Neither is Captain Hay,’’ said he. 

My heart beat quickly as I saw a stir about Lillington 
Church. There was a mist before my eyes as I saw the 
reason of it. A double line of village girls in scoop 
bonnets and white veils were following the coffin of a 
comrade to her grave. 

‘* After all,’’ said I, ‘‘ I am thankful it isn’t May.”’ 

‘“*T would be thankful if it were,’’ said Stephen. 


* 


There was a report that the Queen’s car was to pass 
through Leamington. When we reached the station as 
our next point of search it was crowded. We stopped 
upon the bridge above, and saw among the hustling 
sightseers a tall figure which we instantly recognized as 
Captain Hay. Stephen forgot every one else in his 
anxiety to keep him in sight. 

The royal car passed through, and amid the excitement 
the Captain slipped away from us. Thanks to our trusty 
wheels we saw him enter Holly Walk, and followed out- 
side the half-mile inclosure, screened by its thick hollies. 

We could see he had met some one there. We could 
see the shadow of a woman’s dress beside him on the 
path. At the end of the walk we drew back as he ap- 
peared. Miss Deamer was leaning on his arm. 


August, 1897 


Captain Hay greeted us with a slight embarrassment 
but cordially. He laughed naturally when we returned 
the dagger. He said he was staying with his cousin, the 
priest, which we found to be true. 

We had ascertained May was not with him, out of town 
or in. Could we venture to make inquiries about her, 
or start a public search? She was so full of oddities, 
the risk of making her notorious because of a childish 
impulse was as great as the risk of delay if she were in 
danger. We went home and made a feint of dining. 
Mother had not missed May. Elise was too proud to 
gossip with the house people. 

We waited till mother’s early bedtime before we 
started out again, this time on foot. We had not heard 
Joan’s usual good-night, but supposed we had been too 
absorbed to notice it. By a mutual impulse we turned 
toward the Leam when we went out. 

| had made a painful discovery in May’s grate. A 
stump of candle in a twist of oiled rag had fallen through 
to the hearth from the paper flowers where it had been 
hidden. How could I see such a preparation for the fire 
which was to hide the disappearance of the dagger, 
and think of May’s innocent face without a heartache ? 
When we reached the river where she had loved to spend 
her time I burst into tears. 

**She was viten unhappy,’’ I sobbed, forgetting how 
I hurt Stephen. ‘! am afraid we were impatient and 
cool. When the Captain did not come to the foolish 
child’s call dear knows what——”’ 

Stephen gripped my arm and I stopped. The lovely 
moonlit river was flowing past us—cold and cruelly calm. 

‘*Chucky’s boat is gone from its moorings,’’ Stephen 
said in a husky voice. ‘‘I will inquire about it at once.” 

He led me to Chucky’s cottage in Portland Row, the one 
with all the black currant bushes. The door opened 
into the living-room, or rather before a mangle which 
Chucky’s mother toiled at and which had but a little rim 
of room around 
it. I found the 
woman as tear- 
ful as myself. 
Chucky had 
eloped in his 
boat with Joan, 
who had been 
dismissed by 
our landlady for 
pilfering. No 
wonder we had 
not heard her 
good-night ! 

“They do 
say,’’ the for- 
saken mother 
informed me, 
‘*that she took 
a pair of shoes 
from you ladies. 
Your maid will 
have it that she 
threw a silver 
knife out of a 
window to my 
son, but Chucky 
denied he ever 
Saw it.’’ 

Stephen told 
her of the find- 
ing of the dag- 
ger, and made 
her smile by 
an extravagant 
present from his 
purse. 

“Then May 
did not throw 
the dagger,’’ | 
cried as the 
door shut. 

‘*And those 
were not her 
footprints,’’ 
said Stephen. 

‘*And Joan 
lighted the fire 
to hide the theft 
of the dagger. 
And it was she 
who put the can- 
dle there last night when we heard her stop on the stairs,”’ 
I exclaimed, for it was all very clear to me now. 

‘*We have wasted precious time in base suspicions,’’ 
said Stephen, turning shudderingly from the river. ‘‘I 
will take you home and go for help.”’ 


+ 


When we reached the door of our house, to our aston- 
ishment it was opened by mother. 

‘Tl am sorry,’’ she said before we could speak, ‘‘ that 
you have not thought your mother worthy of your confi- 
dence. I could have saved you some useless journeys. 
Elise has persuaded May to come from her hiding place 
in Joan’s room,’’ she continued. ‘‘I do not think she 
is at all such a dreadful sight as she fancies, though 
she did burn her hands and front hair trying to keep the 
fire from you, Stephen, when she thought you were 
asleep in your room instead of in London.’’ 

Here Stephen, too, put out his hand, but it was because 
that bitter day’s cup was being filled to overflowing. 

‘*However,”’ said mother, throwing open the parlor 
door, ‘‘I think she has something for you. Perhaps you 
will, by-and-by, thank your mother for weeks of anxiety 
in procuring it for you.”’ 

And there was May sitting with her eyes shut, her poor, 
bandaged hands crossed patiently in her lap, mother’s 
white shawl about her shoulders, a white lace scarf falling 
over her forehead, and the bunch of snowdrops Stephen 
had brought from Lillington fastened on her bosom. 
She did not open her eyes, but a warm color spread over 
her pale face as she heard Stephen’s step in the room. 

‘Mark my words,’’ whispered mother gleefully, as she 
and I hurried up the stairs. ‘‘ She will be a slave to him.”’ 

So she is. I am afraid Stephen realized she could be, 
when he first tried to win her loving heart. 

As to any ridicule of his detective ability May will not 
listen to it for a moment; but she likes me to tell her, 
just a little, how Stephen suffered that awful day when 
he was looking for the beau that she had rejected when 
she was on her way from Stoneleigh Abbey. ° 
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[AUTHOR OF ‘‘BETWEEN LOVE AND CREED’’] 


FLOOD of sunshine was pouring into 
Mercy Williamson’s spacious kitchen. 
A flood of flame was streaming upward 
in the huge fireplace. On the floor 
the fresh sand sparkled like grains of 
silver. On the freshly-reddened hearth 
the big-knobbed brass andirons shot 
out gleams of gold. The homely, homelike 
room was full of pleasant odors—the warm 
breath of Mercy’s Seventh-day baking, the faint 
scent of the sweet herbs hanging from the 
massive beams, and the rich perfume of a white 
rose in the deep, sunny front window. 

Before the back window was a table filled 
with apple and pumpkin pies. The iron door of the oven 
stood wide, and Mercy, peel in hand, was deftly removing 
the last loaf of bread from its cavernous depths. 

‘*Thy father will like this, Ruth,’’ she said, as she 
slipped it from the long-handled iron tothe hearth. ‘‘Itis 
ell covmmicel.” 

The pleasant voice broke upon the hum of a large 
spinning-wheel near the front window. Ruth Williamson, 
clad in the simple garb of the young Quakeress of the 
period, was stepping to and fro, absently busy with the 
twisting yarn. The severe dress of brown stuff, with 
dainty folds of white at the throat, only enhanced her 
rare beauty—the delicate fairness of her skin, the deep 
blue of her eyes, and the shimmer of the coiled tresses 
that rippled above the tiny ears like strands of gold. In 
form she was what her mother had been—tall and slender, 
with the light, willowy grace and beautiful roundness of 
youth. But there was a charm in the young face which 
Mercy’s had never possessed. Mercy’s paler blue eyes 
were dovelike. Ruth’s looked from under their long 
lashes with spirited sweetness. 

‘* And I, mother,’’ she murmured absently in answer. 


+ 


Ruth still moved to and fro, now looking at the thread 
between her slender fingers, and now across the rose, and 
the sloping lawn, to the winding road below. 

‘*Is thee watching for Samuel?’’ asked Mercy. 

“Tis a week to-day since he left home, mother.”’ 

‘But he said his business might detain him longer.’’ 

‘“‘T know; but I am strangely uneasy this morning.’’ 

‘* All Friends have cause to be so nowadays,’’ sighed 
Mercy, putting the hot peel in the chimney corner. ‘‘ The 
times bear heavily on our Society. We suffer for con- 
science sake. When we are for peace, others are for war.’’ 

‘* Peace !’’ echoed Ruth with sudden fire. ‘‘ It means 
abiect slavery. I would have no such peace.’’ 

Mercy turned in shocked amazement. But her first 
word was a troubled cry. ‘‘ Thy father, Ruth! See!”’ 

She pointed to the front window. Nathan Williamson 
was hurrying past, and round to the side of the house. 
The kitchen door was there. On it mother and daughter 
fixed their gaze. Ina second it flew open. As the mas- 
sive form and handsome, large-featured face appeared the 
thread quivering in Ruth’s motionless hand broke. There 
was a loud clash of the wheel. No one seemed to hear it. 

‘* Nathan !”’ faltered Mercy in a voice of feeble entreaty. 

Nathan shut the door, and, 
tilting up his broad-brimmed 
hat far back on the masses 
of iron-gray hair, looked at 
his daughter. His dark eyes 
blazed a speechless wrath. 

The ‘‘old Adam” was a 
mighty force within Nathan 
Williamson in the hour of 
temptation. But Mercy knew 
he had his own spiritual bat- 
tles. Soshe quavered her per- 
suasive cry again. Nathan’s 
fiery gaze never left Ruth. Her 
breath seemed to stop in the 
questioning trouble of her gaze. 


+ 


‘‘Ruth,’”’ he said at last, 
finding his voice, ‘‘ Samuel 
Heaton has cast his lot with 
the murderers. Did thee know 
it?’’ His tones were neither 
loud nor violent, but their 
vibrating passion seemed to fill 
the room. 

‘What does thee mean, 
father ?’’ half whispered Ruth, 

“T mean that our so 
Lacy’s soldiering example has 
borne evil fruit. By it he has 
cans the fires of the great 
adversary in Buckingham, and 
they have spread on all sides, 
Samuel Heaton has joined the 
ranks of the EvilOne. He has 
thrown off the plain garb of 
our Society and brazed forth in 
military attire as a Continental 
Officer. Did thee know it?” 

Ruth shook her head, For 
the moment she could not 
speak. But her eyes were 
brilliantly alight. 

**Did thee know it was in 
his mind ?”’ 

** Yes, father.”’ 

There was a ring of pride in the softly-vttered words. 
The graceful form became more erect. The thread she 
held suspended dropped to the floor. She moved a step 
nearer to him, resting one hand on the spinning-wheel. 

‘*Thee did—and concealed it from us? Thee, my only 
child!’ said Nathan, his voice betraying his emotion. 
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** Dear father, I am Samuel’s promised wife.”’ 

‘“‘No!” That resonant syllable dashed all the wild- 
rose bloom from Ruth’s cheeks. Even her lips whitened. 
But she went on steadily with the words she must speak : 

‘*T have long known of Samuel’s concern in this mat- 
ter, and we have 
taken counsel to- 
gether as * 

‘** Then thee sides 
with him ?—encour- 
ages him?’”’ 

‘*Were I a man 
I’d go with him.’’ 
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It was like a stir- 
ring bugle blast. 
Her eyes kindled 
glowingly. Her 
supple form tow- 
ered to majesty. 
The next instant 
tears filled her eyes. 
She leaned toward 
him in pleading. 

‘Dear father, 
be not offended. 
Judge not for us. 
We cannot see and 
feel as our parents 
do in this matter. 
Our country's call 
rings command- 
ingly in our ears. 
Liberty is precious 
to us, and must be 
battled for. Then 
blame not Samuel, 
dearest father.’’ 

‘*Hear her—this 
child—this baby of 
nineteen!’’ broke 
in Nathan. ‘‘ And 
I am not to be of- 
fended! I am not 
to judge! Iam not 
to blame that traitor 
to his God! Ruth, 
never shall Samuel 
Heaton nz 

‘*Father, don’t! 
dont!’’ interposed 
Ruth. ‘‘ Remember 
that thee gave me 
to Samuel, father.”’ 

‘*And I take thee away. I deal with him as the Meeting 
will, and as his own father has already. I disown him. 
I forbid him my house. Thee understands ?’’ 

Without pausing for an answer he jerked down his hat 
and seized the door-latch. But Ruth’s voice, quivering 
with mingled grief and rebellion, turned him again. 
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LET THIS BE YOUR LAST MEETING’” 


‘It is too cruel a thing to understand,”’ she cried. “I 
do riot. I cannot. I——’’ She choked, struggled an 
instant with herself; then, turning quickly, left the room. 

Nathan made one angry stride toward the closing door. 
But Mercy stopped him. Till now she had leaned against 
the chimney-piece in dumb distress. 





II 


*“‘Our Ruth is like thee, Nathan,’’ she pleaded, her 
restraining hand on his arm. ‘‘ But with all thy strong 
will she has ever been a good daughter to us. And she is 
our one ewe lamb, Nathan. ’Tis best, perhaps, that we 
should not tread upon her heart.’’ 

Nathan laughed scornfully. ‘‘No one will ever tread 
upon Ruth Williamson, Mercy.”’ 

‘“*She loves Samuel even as I loved thee, dear,’’ pursued 
Mercy. ‘‘ Thee remembers?”’ 

There was no friction between these two natures. 
Mercy’s was far too meek to make friction possible. 

Nathan’s eye left the door to which it had returned. 
He looked down at her, smiling a little. 

‘*Yes, I remember well. But thee would never have 
braved thy father as Ruth has braved me. Say, Mercy?” 

He lifted her delicate chin on his broad brown finger, 
kissed her lips, and went out. 

As the door shut Ruth came in. Silently and without a 
glance at her mother she resumed her task. But her 
hands trembled bunglingly over the broken thread. 
Mercy watched her 
furtively for a time. 

“A walk will 
compose thee, 
Ruth,” she said. 
“Go to the store 
now. Do not wait 
till afternoon.”’ 

It was like setting 
flood-gates apart. 
Ruth flung out her 
arms with a heart- 
broken cry: 

“Oh, mother! 
dear mother !”’ 

“Yes, mother 
knows, dear, mother 
knows,”’ faltered 
Mercy, pressing the 
clinging form close. 

It was all they 
said to each other, 
but Ruth was com- 
forted. She found, 
too, a tonic in the 
bracing wintry wind. 
Hope sprang up 
strong and defiant. 


od 


She had crossed 
the woods, west- 
ward of the little 
store, near the Holy 
Cong well, and was 
emerging upon the 
road when a Conti- 
nental officer came 
dashing along in her 
own direction. She 
halted to let him 
pass, glancing up 
carelessly. It was 
Samuel Heaton. 
The next moment 
he was on the 
ground. Breath- 
less, radiant, palpi- 
tating with joy, 
Ruth clung mutely 
to his hands, her heart too full for expression in words. 


* ALL AT ONCE HE STOPPED 
AND TOOK OFF HIS HAT” 


‘* Did thee not know of my return?’’ he asked. ‘* Did 
not thy father tell thee ?’”’ 
Ruth paled. ‘‘Samuel! Thee has seen father then?”’ 


‘*! met him in front of Bogart's tavern—and thus.’’ 

He glanced down at his captain's uniform, smiling rue- 
fully. His face was one of 
marked strength—the brow, 
intellectual ; the eyes, dark, 
thoughtful and sincere; the 
mouth, beardless, strong and 
finely curved. 

**So he did not mention our 
meeting, Ruth ?’’ 

‘*He only told me thee had 
joined the army.’”’ 

‘*So thee is glad?’”’ 

‘‘Glad? Did we not think 
as with one mind? Did we 
not see thy duty as with one 
vision? But I grieve that 
father met thee unprepared. 
He is bitterly offended.”’ 

‘*T know it. And he has 
forbidden me the house, Ruth. 
Am I to lose thee?’”’ 

The light that leaped to 
Ruth’s eyes! 

‘*Thee is soul of my soul, 
heart of my heart. Can thee 
lose me?”’ 

‘My true love! My pre- 
cious, patriot sweetheart!”’ 

‘*But when does thee go— 
leave Buckingham?’ asked 
Ruth after a little. 

There was an instant’s pause. 

‘* To-day, dear love.’’ 

But Ruth started from him, 
echoing brokenly : ‘‘ To-day!” 

And then they stood with 
clasped hands, looking into 
each other’s eyes as lovers 
tsi +) look who fear they may never 
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A little later Mercy hurried 
to Nathan in the wood-house. 

‘‘Ruth has seen Samuel,”’ 
she announced. 

Nathan started upright from 
the log he was splitting. 
There was an ominous sparkle in his questioning eye. 

‘‘| want to caution thee not to distress her,’’ pursued 
Mercy ; ‘‘ | sent her to the store, she met Samuel and they 
have parted.”’ 

‘Tell her not to repeat the parting,’’ answered Nathan 
with grim brevity, that clearly bespoke heroic self-control. 
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‘That is entirely needless. He is going to join 
Anthony Wayne’s command to-day."’ ’ 

** It is well,” said Nathan grimly as before. 

**| could wish he might be favored to hear Ann Moore 
preach to-morrow, Nathan. Her——”’ 2 

‘*Samuel has rejected much preaching,’’ cried Nathan. 
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Buckingham Meeting-House, at that time occupied as 
a hospital by disabled Continental soldiers, afforded 
scant space to the crowd drawn by the fame of the aged 
minister from Maryland. Only. the eastern half of the 
building could be spared to the worshipers. Facing 
north to the preachers’ gallery sat the women. Across 
the aisle sat the men. 

On opening the eastern door of the short cross-aisle 
Mercy and Ruth saw an apparently impassable throng, 
but at last they found a place. 

It was a soberly-clad assembly. No gay colors, flaunt- 
ing feathers nor worldly fashions were there. On the 
highest bench of the crowded gallery sat Ann Moore. *She 
was a native of Pennsylvania, but Ruth now saw her for 
the first time. The motionless form was easily dis- 
tinguishable from the north door, but the face was hidden 
within the scooplike, drab silk bonnet. : 

After a period of silence she untied her bonnet and laid 
it aside. There was a faint stir which bespoke the interest 
in the woman. She stood a little turned from the parti- 
tion, an imposing figure in closely-pinned drab shawl, and 
sheer Quaker cap, through which the smooth bands of hair 
showed white as snow. Her eyes were fixed, yet softly 
luminous. Her aged face was beatific in its sweetness. 
Her left hand hung at her side. Her right lay on the back 
of the lower bench. In the swift hush she spoke : 

‘* Give—Me—thine—heart! Give—Me—thine—heart ! 
Give—Me—thine—heart! Thus saith the Lord—to thee. 
For thee | bore the cross. For thee I shed My blood. 
Take thou thy cross and—follow Me. Thus saith the 
Lord—to thee. For thee | died and rose. For thee My 
spirit strives. Rise thou from sin and—follow Me. Thus 
saith the Lord—to thee. For thee I left my peace. For 
thee | hold a crown. Seek thou that peace and—come 
to Me. Thus saith the Lord—to thee.’’ 

The clear, slow, tremulous voice broke the silence with 
indescribable power. Now rising, word by word, to the 
height of impassioned pleading, now falling to the deepest 
pathos, it pierced every heart. The men gazed from under 
their broad brims with solemn eyes. The women looked 
from their close, plain bonnets with quivering lips. But 
as all waited for the next word, Ann slowly turned and 
took her seat. She drew on her bonnet, and sat motion- 
less as she had done before. 

But not a movement, not a breath came from the packed 
assembly. The usual gentle stir was chained by emotion. 
That impassioned voice still seemed trembling on the air. 
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Very soon the Meeting broke. As the old men turned 
to each other, solemnly shaking hands, the movement 
became general. With it there was a sudden surge from 
the front toward the eminent preacher. ‘ 

Ruth pressed back uncomfortably against the door, 
lifted its great iron latch and let herself out. With slow 
step and lowered eyes she went round to where her horse 
was fastened on the eastern side. 

And there, under the naked branches of the mighty 
oaks and chestnuts, her horse’s rein over his arm, stood 
Samuel Heaton. ‘Their hands met clingingly. Their eyes 
shone as only lovers’ eyes can shine. He spoke first: 

‘** | was sure thee did not see me in Meeting.”’ 

‘But how glad I am to see thee now! I thought thee 
went yesterday.”’ 

‘**A change of plans delayed me. I start now, though, 
and have only waited to bid thee farewell once more. 
Doubtless thy father knew I would do so. He saw 
me——’”’ 

**Oh,”’ breathed Ruth, ‘‘he is coming! Go, Samuel !’’ 

Nathan had just extricated himself from the crowd 
pouring from the eastern door, and was approaching with 
rapid strides. His face was rigid in its white wrath, 

Partially screened by the horse between them and the 

eople, Samuel drew Ruth’s trembling hand to his lips. 
he next instant he had seated her in the saddle. 

‘*Go!"’ she repeated, ‘‘and Heaven protect thee!’’ 

‘*T cannot flee, dear Ruth. Trust me.” 

He put the rein in her hand, and Nathan strode round 
the horse’s head to her knee. 

Involuntarily she stretched her arm between them. 
Without a glance, Nathan pushed it aside. His scintil- 
lating gaze was on Samuel. He burst out chokingly : 

‘‘Samuel Heaton, begone! Leave my child. Get 
thee quickly to the war tents, lest I be tempted over- 
much, and do thee harm. And let this be your last 
meeting; and let no written word pass between you; 
for my Ruth I will never give thee.”’ 

Profound sorrow mellowed Samuel’s answering voice. 

“Ruth,” he said, ‘‘I must hold as the gift of the 
Almighty; and may it some day be borne in upon thy 
mind that my conscience leads me where I go. Ruth’”’ 
—his tones changed to wonderful tenderness—“‘ Ruth, till 
brighter days, farewell. Dear love, farewell.”’ 

Even the. hated uniform was forgotten by Nathan 
in the uneasy surprise with which his gaze followed the 
swift steps of the young officer. He felt strangely dis- 
concerted by the gentle reply—humiliated, indeed. As 
the retiring figure disappeared, Ruth’s hand on his 
shoulder drew his half-bewildered look to her face. 

‘*Samuel meant that we submit, father,’’ she faltered. 

And before Nathan could open his lips she had struck 
her horse and left him. 

From that day Samuel Heaton was never mentioned 
in the little household. But Ruth now and then heard of 
him, and ever as the bravest of the brave. 

One autumn night, long after their parting, she was 
sitting alone in the kitchen, a panful of dried beans in 
her lap, and her fingers mechanically splitting the pods. 
Of things present she was oblivious. Heart and thoughts 
were with the patriot army. In front of her the huge log 
had crumbled from the andirons to a heap of embers. 
Beside her the candles burned in their tall, heavy brass 
candlesticks with limp, unsnuffed wicks. For a long 
time there had been a faint tapping at the kitchen door. 
It went on unnoticed, half drowned by the quick snap of 
the pods, and the solemn ticking of the great mahogany 
clock. Presently it was altogether drowned. With a 
deep, premonitory rumble the clock began to strike. 
Ruth turned to see the hour, and then lifted the snuffers 
from their tray to the candles. In doing so her eye 
chanced across the table to the back window. There she 
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saw, hideously flattened against the middle pane, a coarse 
face with eyes glittering terribly upon her own. The 
snuffers dropped from her hand, a smothered cry escaped 
her lips, and, springing to her feet, snuffers, tray and pan 
clattered noisily to the floor. 

With the crash, the face started from the distorting 
little panes, a hand flew up in frightened gesticulation, and 
Ruth recognized the features of a lad bound to Samuel 
Heaton’s father. A terrible foreboding seized upon her. 
But before she could stir her father's heavy foot was 
planted on the chamber floor above. Knowing that the 
noise must have wakened him she ran to the stair door 
and called as he opened his own. It took but a minute 
to tell him what had fallen, and to get outside. The 
moon was up, and Britt Bayne, watching in hiding, rushed 
to her as she turned the corner of the house, 

‘**Oh,”’ he panted whisperingly, jerking a glance at the 
kitchen-chamber windows, ‘‘| thought they’d never go 
to bed, nor thee’d never hear, | was that feared to knock 
loud enough. So when the clock struck, | cut fer the 
winder-sill an’—— ”’ 

Thus far Ruth had been incapable of speech. Now 
she put her hand on his shoulder. It was likelead. Her 
face, revealed fitfully as the moon sailed through a 
broken bank of clouds, was like chiseled marble. She 
asked faintly : 

‘*Why is thee here in this strange, secret way, Britt?’ 
Has—has anything—happened aa 

**T just knowed it!” burst out Britt, his tremulous 
vehemence close to tears, ‘‘| knowed they hadn’t told 
thee! When I tried to tell his own father he shut me up 
at the first word. ‘Samuel,’ says he——’’ 

** Britt! Britt! thee is killing me!’’ moaned Ruth. 

The white agony of her face frightened the lad. He 
hesitated, choked, then blurted out with a rush of sobs: 

** He’s a-dyin’ !’’ 

Ruth’s hand slipped heavily from his shoulder. She 
stood as if smitten by death—wordless, tearless, motion- 
less. Her eyes were like the eyes of the dead. 
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Britt hurried on, now choking, now sobbing. ‘‘ Half 
the day I’ve been huntin’ the chance to let thee know 
about it. A lot o’ sick Continentals was brung to our 
meetin’-house, just afore noon, an’—— ’”’ 

These words netrated Ruth’s benumbed senses. 
Suddenly a vivid life animated voice and form. 

‘*To the meeting-house? He is in Buckingham ?’”’ 

Fleetly she started down the slope to the lane gate. 
As fleetly Britt darted in her path. 

“No, no, Ruth. He was too sick to fetch with the 
rest. They had to leave him in Solebury. He’s at 
Thomas Paxson’s barn. Him a-dyin’ ina barn!’’ 

His rapid voice broke to sobs. 

**Solebury,’”’ repeated Ruth to herself.’’ ’Tis a little 
farther, that is all.’’ 

Again she passed him. Britt caught her dress as she 
stood motionless, gazing at the barn. ‘ Tain’t no use to 
think o’ ridin’,”’ said Britt, divining her thought. ‘It’s 
moonlight, it’s quiet, an’ the barn’s square afore them 
winders over the kitchen. I s’pose thee don’t want to be 
stopped, does thee ?”’ 

**Stopped!”” Ruth echoed the word wildly. Stopped, 
and Samuel dying! The thought gave wings to her feet. 
Directly, she was stealing from the shadow of the hood 
over the hall door. A large white shawl, snatched from 
the hall closet, wrapped her completely. She pinned it as 
she went, flinging one end protectingly over her head. 
It was she who led the way, and ever the shortest. Now 
it was across field and creek ; now along the road ; now 
through leafless woods ; now up hill, now down. Breath- 
less, unconscious of fatigue, she flew onward. 

‘*See,’’ cried Britt suddenly as they gained the crest of 
the hill, ‘‘ there’s a light in the barn.”’ 

It showed in faint strips through the slit-like windows 
in the thick stone walls. But within the house, eastward 
of the barn, all was dark and still. As Ruth entered 
Britt suddenly retreated with a storm of sobs. Ruth 
glided on unheedingly. Heavy coverlets curtained a 
space to a little room presenting the semblance of com- 
fort. It was thickly carpeted with hay, and dimly lighted 
by lanterns. Along the side opposite to where she had 
entered stood a cot. At its foot, facing her from an easy- 
chair, slumbered a portly, turbaned negress. The suf- 
ferer’s back was toward Ruth. He lay in a light sleep, 
his swathed head moving uneasily on the pillow, and his 
failing breath coming and going in a low, ceaseless moan. 
Ruth bent over him, murmuring his name. At the sound 
he roused, sighing feebly : 

‘*Ah! it was not all a dream, then. I thank my God 
for this sweet comfort !”’ :; 

With the halting words he turned and looked up in her 
face. The love, the sorrow, the joy that spoke in those 
dying eyes! Ruth could bear no more. A low, quiver- 
ing cry burst from her lips, and she sank to her knees. 
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Meanwhile, Nathan Williamson, disturbed in his first 
sleep, only dozed uneasily. Shapeless dreams tormented 
him, and unusual sounds seemed urging him to action. 
All at once he roused with a start and sat up confused. 
Had he been asleep or not? Had he, or had he not, 
heard Ruth covering the fire? And the entry door? 
There was always a sharp, grating sound when it closed. 
Had he also heard this? But why should it close? He 
had locked and bolted it himself the last thing before 
— The hurrying queries suddenly ended in a 
quick leap to the floor. It roused Mercy. His explana- 
tion made no impression on her at the moment. But as 
his light disappeared from the stairway a fear, as sharp 
and definite as his was dull and vague, sent her swiftly 
across the narrow hall between their room and Ruth’s. 
As she came out Nathan came up. A look was sufficient. 
But he said icily : 

**Ruth has the entry key. Thee must go with me.”’ 

Mercy nodded silently. In silence they prepared. 
Seated beside him in the open-topped wagon, she kept 
glancing at the forbidding face under the broad brim. 
At last she said gently : 

‘We should have told her, Nathan.”’ 

Nathan sat mute and stiffly upright. 

‘‘It was wrong to conceal it; and foolish, too, con- 
sidering how easily she might learn——”’ 

**Hush ! will thee?” aspirated Nathan, flashing round 
upon her for an instant. 

Mercy shrank from him as if she had received a blow. 
She did not mean to speak again; but as he dashed past 
the meeting-house she caught the lines. ‘‘ She is not 
here,’’ said Nathan harshly, shaking them free. 
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‘‘Not here? Thee told me the sick were all in the 
meeting-house.” 

“The fellow’s at Thomas Paxson’s barn. ‘They could 
get him no farther.’’ 

‘*Nathan Williamson! Then Samuel is among the 
sick! And thee did not tell me! And Ruth’s errand is 
not one of inquiry. Oh, my poor, martyred Ruth!” 

‘*Thy martyred Ruth has ever hada rare will of her 
own,’ burst out Nathan passionately in his wounded 
pride and baffled authority—‘‘a will that has sent her 
trooping four miles to ie 

‘* Her will is an honest inheritance from thee. Blame 
her not, my brave, loving Ruth! Oh! would I have pre- 
vented her visiting Samuel? But thee, Nathan, all unlike 
the good Samaritan, left him to his fate ina barn, know- 
ing well that he could not, just now, be taken into Thomas 
Paxson's house. I could not have believed it of thee.” 

It pleased Nathan to answer with a cynical smile. 
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Britt saw them coming, and stepped up as Nathan’s 
foot touched the ground. He scorned consequences 
where Ruth was concerned. 

** Thee here, Britt?’’ ejaculated Nathan in surprise. 

Then the whole truth flashed upon him. He remem- 
bered that at the moment that he learned of the arrival of 
the sick Britt had joined the group, and heard his shocked 
exclamation, ‘‘Samuel Heaton left dying in Thomas 
Paxson’s barn!”’ And with it Britt had disappeared. 

“*Yes,’’ answered the lad in mingled pride, grief and 
resentment. ‘‘An’ I brung Ruth. It was a shame not to 
tell her, an’ Samuel a-dyin’ !”’ 

Nathan’s fingers trembled longingly about the lash of 
the whip still in his grasp. But just then Mercy alighted, 
and cried out sorrowfully : ‘‘Oh! not dying, Britt? ’”’ 

**Yes, he be, an’ Nathan knows he knowed it, too. I 
heerd him say so. There!” 

Mercy cast one glance of bitter reproach upon Nathan. 
As he met it his lips opened, then, shutting again, seemed 
fairly to lock themselves together. With a fling he sent 
the whip into the wagon, and joined her as she entered 
the barn. They passed the screening coverlets at the 
moment of Ruth’s broken cry. 

Mercy echoed it under her breath. That youthful, 
olive face, just turned toward them, was not Samuel 
Heaton’s ; it was the face of a stranger. Damp rings of 
jet-black hair strayed below the swathing linen, and the 
great hollow eyes raised to Ruth’s were black as night. 
Mercy glanced at Nathan. His grim face explained his 
cold-blooded anger. With her glance the sufferer spoke. 

“Yes, Samuel—Samuel Eaton,’”’ he panted feebly, 
his gaze still on Ruth’s bending face, ‘‘] was dreaming 
of my mother. I thought it was her voice. Yours is 
sweet and low, and loving, like hers. Will you pray for 
me as my mother would? I am dying.”’ 

Great tears were gathering in Mercy’s eyes, and 
Nathan’s face began to soften. 

Unconscious of the motionless forms against the cur- 
tains, Ruth faltered compassionately : 

**] will do all I can for thee. I will stay with thee, and 
care for thee to the end as thy mother would.” 
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She looked angelic in the faint light. 

‘** And you will pray for me as my mother prayed when 
I was a boy kneeling at her side—as my mother would 
pray now, were she here?”’ 

In all her life Ruth had never uttered a word of prayer, 
nor knelt before her Maker. But nightly, while a little 
child, Mercy had seated her at her knee, saying devoutly : 

**Fold thy little hands in waiting, and if our Heavenly 
Father hath aught for thee to say to Him He will give 
thee words.’’ But now, in the twinkling of an eye, this 
creed of prayer fell from Ruth like a garment and was 
swept aside in a flood of emotion. A passionate pity, a 
passionate grief for the absent mother, tore at her heart- 
strings. Without a thought beyond the thoughts surging 
up to the Saviour of man, she knelt beside the cot, her 
uplifted face divine in its beauty and pathos. 

Had Nathan been in Meeting he would have risen with 
the rest, and stood in calm reverence to the last word. 
But this tender, musical voice suddenly touching the high 
tide of his fierce anger, moved him as no human voice 
had ever moved him before. With a strange gulping in 
his throat he sank to his knees and bowed his face within 
his hands. Before the sacred breath of prayer flowing from 
those young lips his wrath melted away utterly. Before 
the Almighty fiat, ‘‘ Let there be light,’’ something stirred 
within him. Incrusting spiritual darkness parted as 
clouds before the sun. He rose from his knees humble 
as a little child. 

As Ruth again bent in tender ministry over the dying 
soldier his closed eyes opened on hers with a smile of 
ineffable sweetness. Then a swift change swept his face. 

‘Raise me,”’ he gasped. Ruth took him in her strong 
young arms, calling softly to the sleeping attendant. 
But Nathan and Mercy were already at her side. 

At the same moment Britt shrinkingly parted the cur- 
tains. For a second he gazed, his eyes rounding from 
wonder to joy. Then the curtains flowed noiselessly 
together again. When the three came out he was gone. 
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Not a word was spoken on the way home. But as 
Ruth started to follow her mother to the house Nathan 
touched her arm. For a moment he could not speak. 
The purity of the wan, moonlit face moved him greatly. 

Ruth stood silent, awed by something never seen on 
those features before. As she gazed wonderingly the 
horse walked off to the stable. This commonplace sound 
broke the strain. Nathan said huskily : 

** My child, I have long ‘ kicked against the pricks,’ and 
this night it has been borne in upon my conscience with 
Divine power that I have ever cared less for the Spiritual 
doctrines of Friends than for the subjugation of others to 
my will, My child, thee is better than I am, and——”’ 

**Oh, father, hush! hush!”’ interposed Ruth. 

Nathan seemed not to hear. He continued brokenly : 

‘I may, then, no longer stand between thee and 
Sarhuel. Write to him when thee will, and tell him I 
receive him as my dear son.”’ 

Ruth’s cry was unheard. He never saw her out- 
stretched arms. Quickly turning he walked away. But 
all at once he stopped and took off his hat. His pale 
features shining, as it were, in the now cloudless 
splendor of the moon, he looked upward. For a little he 
stood thus ; then, covering his head, went on again. 

God alone knew what prayer had gone up to Him in 
the silvery radiance of the night. 
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ARY ELLEN looked over the tops 
of her glasses as if deliberately 
summing up the merits and 
demerits of her visitor. Her 
faded, rather pretty face, out- 
lined by crimped dark hair, 
gave no Sign of agitation. 

“It’s been fifteen years, 
hasn’t it?’’ she said, pondering. 

‘“* Fifteen years,’’ he assented, 
with plaintive emphasis. 

He was a thin man, with a large, bulging forehead, and 
a face tapering almost to a point at the chin. He pulled 
at his scanty brown mustache, and looked at her as if 
waiting for an answer. His rather womanly hand was 
really pitiful in its boniness. 

‘* You ought not to have wasted fifteen years on me,”’ 
she said, with a faint, tearful smile. 

He shifted his feet on the floor in protest. 

‘* Fifteen years is a good long time,’’ she meditated. 
‘* Seems like it oughtn’t just to go for nothing.’”’ 

She took off her glasses and touched the corners of her 
eyes with her handkerchief. ‘‘ Well,’’ she said meekly, 
‘*[ can get on with ’most anybody, and make myself 
satisfied with ’most anything. If you are so set on it as 
all that, I reckon this time I’ll have to say yes.”’ 

He looked at her for a moment as if dazed. His face 
shone as he caught her hands in his, and his chin trembled. 
‘*Mary Ellen !’’ he said. 

She looked at him with the same tearful smile. ‘‘It 
certainly does sound funny, Mr. Haskins, to hear you 
call me ‘Mary Ellen,’ without any ‘Miss’. It’s mighty 
hard for settled people like us to change in their ways.” 

‘“You have always been ‘Mary Ellen’ to me,’’ he 
answered rapturously, ‘‘no matter what I have called you. 
And now I’ve got you,”’ he said, an exultant smile dawn- 
ing on his face. 

‘*Getting married is a mighty risky thing,’’ she 
remarked. ‘‘ But if we’ll learn to have patience, and do 
our duty, I reckon we can manage to get along together.” 

‘Yes, I reckon we can,’’ he said happily. 

‘* You certainly did hold on,’’ she continued, with the 
air of one reviewing a game at which she had been beaten. 

‘Yes, and I was going to keep on holding on. I hadn’t 
any notion of giving up—and I got you,”’’ he replied. 


+ 


She removed her glasses and elaborately wiped her 
eyes. ‘It certainly does seem strange,’’ she murmured. 
‘“Tt seems to me,’’ she continued, with a mournful smile, 
‘‘that some people take root, just like trees. That old 
sweet gum out yonder ain’t a bit more rooted to this 
place than [ am. I never did know how people could 
get up and leave the place where they were born and 
raised. But it’s well everybody don’t feel like I do, or 
there’d be mighty little marrying done. The Todds ain't 
that way near as much as the Wattses. I get it from ma’s 
people. It’s 
right bad to be 
as set in your 
ways as the 
Wattses are. 
Now I couldn’t 
any more call 
you anything 
but Mr. Haskins 
than I could fly, 
unless it came 
home to me that 
it was my duty 
to change. I 
don’t think a 
person’s got any 
right to think of 
their own feel- 
ings when a duty 
comes up. It’s 
going to be up- 
hill work with 
me, getting into 
your ways’; but 
I hope I ain’t so 
bent on pleasing 
myself as some 
people. And 
you certainly do 
deserve some- 
thing for the 
time you have 
waited.’’ She 
looked at him 
with the air of a 
real martyr. 

He arose, and 
stood irresolute 
for a while in 
silence, his face 
full of something 
akin to misery 
and remorse. 

‘*What’s your 
hurry?” she 
asked. 

_ “T reckon it 
is time for me 
to go. Good- 
night, Miss Mar 
Ellen,’’ he ee 

“*So you've taken up the ‘ Miss’ again?’’ she said, not 
without a shade of coquetry visible in her quiet face. 
“T wasn’t finding fault with plain ‘ Mary Ellen.’ ’’ 


” 


Mr. Haskins sat staring into the fire in his own room, 
with an air of the most profound thought. He was 
obviously torn by conflicting emotions. The next after- 
noon saw him waiting upon the porch’ of Mary Ellen’s 
home, a small frame house, gray from want of paint, but 
pleasant with grass and trees. It was an old landmark 
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of Brownsville, of which quaint Virginia village the Todd 
family had for many generations been respected citizens. 

Mary Ellen herself opened the door. ‘I saw you 
coming,’’ she said, ‘‘ and I thought I might as well save 
anybody else the trouble of coming to the door, as you 
were my company.”’ 

He shook hands with her in an odd, constrained way, 
and followed her in without a word. 

“It’s getting to feel like spring,’’ she began. “I'll 
see the crocuses peeping up in the grass pretty soon, I 
reckon. The yard’s full of them.” 

““You’ve got a mighty nice yard 
here,’’ he said, affecting to glance 
carelessly from the window. ‘‘I don’t 
wonder you hate to leave it.’’ 

She gave a faint sigh. 

“You didn’t think about leaving 
here, and breaking up, and all that,’ - 
when you said yes—did you?” he 
asked tremulously. 

She shook her head with gentle 
pathos. He sighed deeply, and his 
brow furrowed. ‘‘Getting married is 
a mighty risky thing,’’ he broke out, 
‘‘and ’tis uprooting. I don’t know 
but what I was too strong about urg- 
ing it. I—I really ain’t so set on it, 
if it comes to that. I don’t know 
whether ’twas fair to beg you into it. 
You just do what you want to do, 
without minding me in the least.”’ 


* 


She sat rigidly in her chair for a 
while in silence. ‘‘ Things are very 
well as they are,’’ she said coldly ; 
** I’m not making any complaint.’’ 

‘* No—but you'd better think it over, 
Miss Mary Ellen. I'll let you off in a 
minute. It don’t make a bit of differ- 
ence about your promise. Don’t you 
think you'd rather stay as you are?”’ 

She meditated over his words a 
while without speaking. ‘‘I’m_ not 
generally given to breaking my gel she said. 

‘But if I’m willing to let you off?’’ he asked. “I'll 
be glad to let you off if you want to be let off. Your 
promise ain’t anything if I don’t want to hold you to it. 
We are very well off as we are. You might find that a 
change was a change for the worse. Hadn’t you rather 
let things be as they have been? ”’ 

Her lids reddened, but she said nothing. 

**Don’t you mind about my wasting fifteen years on you, 
as you call it. ’Twa’n’t wasted, if it all does come to 
nothing. I got pleasure out of it all the time. And, then, 
[ just used up odd times that wa’n’t worth much for anything 
else. Ibelieve twas that that made you say yes. Now, 
won’t you think 
better of it?” 
he asked per- 
suasively. 

Still she said 
nothing. 

‘You can beg 
a person into 
anything,’’ he 
went on. ‘* But 
it ain’t right. | 
always was a 
regular beggar. 
When I was 
a little fellow 
many and many 
a time I’ve beg- 
ged for things 
that wa’n’t good 
for me; and got 
’em, and been 
sorry for it. Not 
that it wouldn’t 
be good for me 
to get you,”’ he 
hastened to add, 
shocked at the 
words, ‘“‘but it 
mightn’t be best 
for you. And I 
don’t want to 
have it on my 
conscience that 
I begged you 
into it. What 
do you think of 
it, Miss Mary 
Ellen ?’’ 

“T don’t know 
what to think 
of it,’’ she said, 
scarcely opening 
her lips tospeak. 


<7 


“Don’t you 
mind about dis- 
3 appointing me. 
FOR A MOMENT What is one 

AS IF DAZED” disappointment, 

more or less, in 

this uncertain world?” <A _ short, involuntary groan 

escaped him ; but he coughed and went on with elabo- 

rate cheerfulness. ‘‘ And ’twon’t be your disappointing 

me. It'll be all my doing, don’t you see? If you feel 

like you oughtn’t to break your word, and all that, I'll 

just give right up myself, here and now. I’m giving you 
up, not you giving me up.” ane 

His face was radiant with the glory of renunciation. 

She stared down at the carpet, and spoke not a word. 

‘‘ And now, if you ain’t happy, it won’t be any fault of 
mine.” He wiped his brow, and drew a deep breath 


“ HE LOOKED AT HER 
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FANNY BELLE—|! AIN'T 
QUITE READY’”’ 
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with an air almost of triumph. ‘‘ That was a mighty 
short engagement, wa’n’t it?’’ he added with an un- 
steady little chuckle. 

He glanced about him with a sprightly air. ‘‘ Speak- 
ing of crocuses,’’ he remarked casually, ‘‘they had a 
striped kind at our house last year that was mighty pretty. 
I wish now I'd thought to get you some roots. But the 
yellow ones are mighty pretty, too. Did you ever see the 
striped kind, Miss Mary Ellen?” 

** 1 don’t remember,”’ she said briefly. 


~ 


The subject so obviously failed to interest her that he 
cast around in his mind for another. ‘I’m glad the fruit 
trees haven’t been blooming so early this year,’”’ he 
observed. ‘If they hold back a little longer we’ll have 
a good chance of acrop. Last year certainly was a bad 
year. You ain’t feeling very well to-day, are you, Miss 
Mary Ellen?’’ he inquired with tender solicitude. ‘| 
reckon you didn’t sleep very well last night,’’ he sug- 
gested, waiting for 
her answer. 

She did not speak. 

“IT was mighty 
troubled myself,’’ he 
continued. ‘ But 
don’t you worry 
about that now. 
That is all over. 
There ain’t a spar- 
row hopping out 
yonder ‘in the trees 
that’s any freer than 


you are. And as 
for taking back your 
word——”’ 


The muscles 
around her mouth 
worked for a mo- 
ment. ‘‘I haven't 
taken back my 
word,”’ she said. 

‘"No, of course 
not,’’ he assented 
cordially. ‘*’Tain’t 
your way to take 
back your word. 
That’s the reason | 
take the back track 
in it myself.’’ He 
arose and offered 
her his hand. 

‘*Well—I_ reckon 
I’d better be getting 
on.’”’ His hand closed convulsively over her limp fingers, 
and a pang of pain shot over the thin face that betrayed 
his emotion. He looked at her wistfully. ‘| ain’t say- 
ing that I ain’t sorry it couldn’t be,’’ he said. 

‘The household wondered at the cessation of the visits 
of ‘Aunt Mary Ellen’s beau,’’ but no explanation was 
forthcoming. 

‘*Where’s Mr. Haskins, Mary Ellen?’’ her sister ven- 
tured. ‘‘ Don’t you reckon he’s sick or something ?”’ 

Mary Ellen winced. ‘‘| haven’t heard anything about 
his being sick,’’ she said. 

She was standing at the window looking down the 
street. She drew back with a little flush on her face, but 
with studied deliberation. ‘* There he is now,”’ she said, 
‘* but maybe he’s just passing.’’ She cast an eye on the 
glass, and touched her hair with agitated fingers. ‘‘ You 
let him in, Fanny Belle,’’ she said to her young niece, 
who regarded her in silence. ‘' I ain’t quite ready.’’ 


+. 


She paused a moment at the foot of the stairs, as if to 
catch her breath, before she entered. 

He was standing, looking eagerly at the door. They 
shook hands in solemn silence. 

‘* Have you gotten real well, Miss Mary Ellen?”’ 

‘* | haven’t been sick,’’ she said. 

The subject admitted of no more discussion. 

‘‘ anny Belle is getting to be a mighty pretty girl,’’ he 
began again. ‘‘ Don’t these young ones grow up fast? 
She'll play the wild with these young fellows before long. 
She’s mighty like what you used to be.”’ 

‘*Ah!”’ she said. 

‘* How’s Mrs. Waggoner, Miss Mary Ellen?”’ 

‘* Sister Mely is very well, | thank you,’’ she answered. 

He pondered for a while in silence. ‘‘I haven’t seen 
you all for right long,’’ he observed in an off-hand manner. 

She made no reply. 

‘*T thought maybe somebody had _ been sick, or some- 
thing had been bothering you,”’ he suggested. 

She said nothing for a moment. ‘‘ Everybody’s been 
pretty well,’’ she finally responded. 

He looked mildly at her, evidently at the end of his 
conversational resources. 

She laid the hem of her handkerchief in folds. 

‘* Speaking of Sister Mely,’’ she went on suddenly, ‘‘I 
don’t know what I’d do but for Sister Mely. There’s 
nobody to be depended on like your own born relations. 
I don’t know whether you ever do get to understand 
people you wa’n’t raised with.” 

‘Yes, that’s so,” he assented, not without perplexity. 

‘*Some people are so excitable,’’ she proceeded, *‘ that 
you never know just where to find’em. If Sister Mely 
says a thing to-day she’ll stick to it to-morrow.”’ 

‘ You are mightily that way yourself,”’ he said. 

She flushed over her face and neck. 

The blood rushed to his own face, as he saw the drift 
of her thoughts. ‘' Nobody’s any stricter about a promise 
than you are,’’ he said ina reassuring manner. ‘‘ You'd 
stand up to it if it killed you—if you wa’n’t let off.”’ 

She glanced at him and looked away. ‘I don’t know 
how you know all that,’’ she said. 

He seemed a little bewildered, as if he had lost his 
bearings in the conversation. 

Her glance again turned to him for an instant. ‘I 
don’t generally make promises ’twould kill me to keep.” 

A sort of flash passed over his face as he looked at her. 
“It seemed mighty hard on you the other night—that 
promise did,’’ he began unsteadily. ‘‘ Wa'n’t it hard on 
you, Miss Mary Ellen?”’ 

With the eagerness of the drowning man who sees a 
straw he clutched the arms of his chair so that his 
knuckles whitened. ‘‘ Wa’n’t it hard, Miss Mary Ellen ?”’ 

She sat rigid in every muscle, gazing serenely into her 
lap, but in spite of herself her face flushed and softened. 
‘* Not so very,’”’ she answered in a sweet, faint voice. 
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BREAKING DOWN THE FENCES 


VERY girl enjoys the sense of freedom of action. 

And of all girls this is particularly true of the 

American girl. No type of girl resents so heartily 

having her = action guarded, or her every 
motive questioned. And, in a way, she has some of the 
right on her:side. But some of the right is also on the 
other side, although this phase of it is notso easy for the 
girl to aiioatead. A girl, as she passes through the 
years between sixteen and twenty-one, is peculiarly 
sensitive to the watchfulness of her parents. She dis- 
likes to find the eye of her mother or father resting upon 
her at every turn. She likes to feel that she is old 
enough to be, in a way, her own guide. Her years, she 
thinks, have taught her what is right and what is wrong. 


sd 


“IT IS the feeling of being 
watched,’’ as a pretty miss of 
eighteen once expressed it, ‘‘that is 
what I don’t like.’”’ There is much 
in choosing the right or the wrong word, and this girl 
chose the wrong one. Watching was to her independent 
nature akin to spying, and that was repugnant to her. But 
the watchfulness of her parents was, in reality, not in any 
sense akin to spying. It was their solicitude for her: 
their desire to protect and shelter her ; it was the desire of 
the older and more experienced to shield the younger and 
less experienced. Indulgent parents, not wishing to 
offend their daughters, often notice this restlessness, but 
rather than displease them they give them more license, 
even though rs do so against their own judgment. 
License, being the slippery thing it is, soon extends from 
one point to another, and often from the cause here shown, 
and the injudicious feelings on both sides, we see young 
girls on every hand slowly but surely breaking down the 
fences put up for their own protection. Now I am quite 
aware of the fact that to counsel parents to give even less 
freedom to their young daughters than they now do is not 
at all likely to win for me any special amount of approba- 
tion from my girl readers. know they feel that the yoke 
of parental authority already rests too heavily upon their 
oung shoulders. Instead of less > they want more. 
They want more freedom, instead of more restraint. 
And that is not to be wondered at. We have only to 
look back upon our own young days to appreciate how 
natural is such a feeling. Yet our desires do not always 
mean what is for our greatest good. Entirely aside from 
the question of what we want, however, let us consider 
whether it is well for us to have liberty in our youth. 
How well is it for our futures? The present consists only 
of days, but the future of years. Hence, the latter is of 
infinitely more importance than the former. It is not easy 
for us to understand that present restrictions mean future 
protection, but that is exactly what they do mean. 


” 


The Danger Tear everything in life is tending 
Side of Woman's to make people freer in thought 
Progress and action is undoubtedly true, and it 

is a healthful tendency in the main— 
healthful for people of years and self-control. But no 
advantage is without its disadvantages. The freer our 
lives become along healthful and safe lines the healthier 
will our minds become. But before we can safely profit 
by these advantages we must have lived long enough to 
know how to use them and to understand what phases 
of them to disregard. Because women are freer to travel 
alone than ever before, it does not necessarily follow that 
it is wise and right that young girls should be permitted 
to travel alone. Here comes the truth of the proverb 
that ‘‘ what’s one man’s poison is another’s meat.’”’ . The 
time was when a woman could not, with self-respect, go to 
a place of entertainment unattended. Now she can. But 
that does not make it right for a girl to do so. The 
chaperon is none the less indispensable to girls to-day 
than she was thirty years ago. She is really more 
necessary, for, as things become more and more possible 
for women, they should become more impossible for girls. 
This may sound hard and severe, but young girls must 
remember that a woman's years are her protection, 
whereas a girl’s lack of years is her danger. The very 
aim and purpose of the present tendency for woman’s 
greater freedom will be defeated if we allow it to guide 
the actions of our girls. The danger toimmaturity always 
becomes greater as the danger to maturity grows less. 
This we should never overlook. It is a blessed change 
that things are safely possible to women which were 
absolutely impossible a few years ago. But progress is 
dangerous as well as healthful. If parents interpret the 
present changing conditions by allowing greater freedom 
to their daughters they will make a very sad mistake. 


Watchfulness of 
Parents is for the 
Daughter’s Welfare 


Leaving |? IS not true progress which makes it 
Young People possible for two young people of 


Alone twelve and sixteen years, respectively, 


to leave the girl’s home in the evening 
alone, and be married, as happened recently. It is not 
true progress which has made it possible during the past 
six months for over twenty girls, not one of them over 
sixteen years of age, to be secretly married. ‘‘ Leaving 
young people alone”’ is more beautiful in theory than 
wise in practice. I do not mean to infer by this that 
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parents should go to the other extreme and make their 
presence obnoxious to their children. But I do say that 
altogether too much liberty is given to our young people 
in their intercourse with each other, especially during the 
years when they are most impressionable. We are prone 
to speak of things gone by as “ old-fashioned ”’ : to refer 
to the men and women of the past as “‘ old fogies’’ : to 
old-time customs and ways as being “‘ out of date.’’ But 
all the same, if some of the restrictions which guarded the 
young girls of the old Knickerbocker period of our 
American social life were more closely adhered to at the 
present time our young girls would be infinitely the better 
for it. A protection which guards the health, the thoughts 
and the mind of a young girl can never grow too old- 
fashioned for her good: it ripens with age. It becomes 
better because it has been tested : because thousands have 
lived by it and become women whose memories we honor. 


+ 


Lives of the Te best kind of reading for most 
Old-Fashioned parents, as well as for most girls, 
Girls would be the books which portray the 
social life of our country in its earlier 
ears. There isa wonderful fascination about these stories 
of the lives of the girls and women of Philadelphia in the 
beginning of our century; of the stateliness of the 
Baltimore maids and dames of the forties; of the 
mothers and daughters who graced the charming life of 
the South in the early sixties, and of life in New York 
in the later sixties. Old-fashioned, say some. Yes, but 
yet magnificent. The lives of the girls of those periods 
were as full of pleasures as are ees of the girls of 
torday. The girls of those periods were not simple of 
garb nor bespectacled, as some of our loquacious misses 
of to-day are apt to suppose. Their lives had in them 
as much, if not more, pleasure, because society was better 
regulated. It stood for higher things. It meant more. 
And these conditions came entirely from the influences 
which made up society. There was a dignity about the 
mother which extended to the daughter, and from her to 
the people around her—not the ye go of austerity, but 
the gentle dignity which comes of good breeding and 
carelal home influence. There were rifts in the lute, of 
course, but they were few. The daughter was guarded. 
She was shielded in every sense. And what was the result? 
That, to-day, we read of those times with glow and pleas- 
ure: with a sense of pride that it is the history of our own 
women and girls. We reverence the deeds of the stately 
dames of those periods ; we sing the praises of the graceful 
maidens who moved through the social life of those times. 
We are proud when we can trace even the most remote 
lineage with them. We exalt them in organizations, in 
clubs, in poetry and in literature. But would it not be 
better if we applied some of their ideas to our modern 
life? ‘‘ Conditions have changed,’’ is the cry. Yes, out- 
ward conditions, no doubt, but not inner ones. 


+ 


The Sweet Tie TH careful shelter of the girls of the 
Between Mother stately Colonial days in American 
and Daughter history is as possible with us to-day as 

it was in the olden times. Not in the 
letter, perhaps, but in the spirit. But before we can bring 
back those ideal influences it is necessary that we should 
return to one or two of the conditions which existed and 
made those influences possible. Our mothers should be 
more familiar with their daughters than they are. The 
multifarious outside duties into which women of this latter 
day have gone have not served to strengthen the tie 
between mother and daughter. If anything, they have 
loosened the relation. The Colonial mother lived in her 
home: the mother of to-day lives too much outside of it. 
The daughter in the Rulsbedheuteer home was the first 
thought of the mother: the daughter of to-day is all too 
often the last thought of her mother. Such changes in 
home affairs are not marks of progress. In fact, it requires 
a reading of old books sometimes to see how little actual 
progress we have really made. More often, the wisest 
progress would be for us to go back a bit, and see whence 
we started. There are potent lessons for us in the past, 
disinclined as some of us are to believe that fact. Our 
grandmothers knew a thing or two. Some things they 
knew better than do their grandchildren. 

So much for the parents’ side. 


~ 


S TO what the girl of to-day herself 
should believe more thoroughly 
than she does is a topic which it is 
almost like courting fire for one who 
writes to girls to touch upon. Yet it must be considered. 
I say it boldly that no girl who has lived less than twenty- 
one years is safe to follow her own will or her own ideas 
of things. Now I do not mean by this that girls under 
twenty-one are a lot of irresponsible beings. Here is the 
simple point: There is just so much that is given to us to 
learn in so many years. To live for twenty-one years 
gives us just the knowledge which belongs to that age: 
it cannot give us more. We may say of a girl of twenty- 
one that ‘‘she is old for her years,’”’ and that ‘‘ she knows 
as much as a woman of thirty.’’ This sounds well, and 
in a way it speaks well for the girl. But it is only a 
theory at its best: it can be nothing else. Some girls 
observe more than others: they learn more quickly : they 
may see things from an older standpoint. But, all the 
same, the girl herself has actually lived only the years of 
her age, and no more. It is, after all, only the actual time 
which we have lived in this world that counts for anything. 
No matter how clever a girl may be, how well she may 
have taken advantage of her opportunities, there are 
certain fine little distinctions which she only begins to see 
and understand after she has passed her twenty-first year. 
But her parents have passed that time of their lives long 
ago. They have found out by actual experience, by real 
living, what she has yet to learn and find out for herself. 
And one thing they have learned is that everything in 
the world is not divided between the wrong and the right. 
There may be nothing actually wrong about certain little 
actions : nothing actually bad about a company of people 
with whom a girl has been invited to go somewhere: 
nothing actually wrong about a young man in whose 
company she is often seen. And yet her parents object, 
and she rebels. She gives them no credit for knowing 
more than she does: for seeing things differently : for 
loving her and wishing to shelter her. She sees no 
wrong: therefore, her action must be right. And just 
there she makes her mistake. She fails to see the fence 
between wrong and right: a fence that has been placed 
there especially for her own protection. 


The Young Girl’s 
Mistaken View 
of Life 
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The Fences FENCES are put up to keep us from tres- 
of Social passing on other people’s grounds. 
Protection But we cannot commit the actual trespass 

unless we first break down the fence. And 
so it is with a girl’s trespass in deportment. Before she 
actually commits a wrong the fences which are put up to 
guard her must be taken down. Now, a girl can see an 
actual fence when it stands before her made of stone or 
of wood, but it is not so easy for her to see a fence 
which is invisible—intangible. Only through the eyes of 
experience is the invisible made visible. Her mother has 
lived longer—such a fence is perfectly visible to her—and 
when that mother asks that her daughter should not do 
this thing, nor go there, nor be seen with such and such a 
one, she is asking the girl only to mind the fences which 
may keep her from trespass. Every stone removed from 
the fence which has been built for the protection of a 
young girl’s reputation removes her just one step from 
the line of safety. 

The safest truth fora girl is that which tells her that 
while she remains under the home roof she is always safe 
to follow the wishes of her mother or father. A daughter 
is very precious to a parent, and the deepest love, the 
tenderest affection, which a girl ever receives in her life 
comes to her from her mother and father. And counsel 
from such love is rarely other than right. It comes not 
from the mind, but from the heart. For that reason it is 
not always explainable. But right it is every time. A 
mother may err in a matter of judgment sometimes, but 
she never errs in a matter of heart instinct where her 
child is concerned. And where that child is a daughter 
the instinct is apt to be even surer than in the case of a 
son. We know best, after all, what we have ourselves 
lived and passed through. The daughter’s safeguards 
were once the mother’s safeguards. The same instinct 
that would protect the daughter has protected the mother. 
The mother only asks her daughter to be as careful in her 
behavior as she has been herself. 


Removing | WRITE of this matter just at this time 


the First because summer life holds out so many 
Stone more opportunities for a girl to unconsciously 

break down the fences of the best and wisest 
deportment. City girls often think that they are freer to do 


things in the country or at the seashore than in the city. 
Little licenses seem so much more natural in summer 
when we live an outdoor life. We feel that we can be 
more unconventional. We can be, but it is just when we 
are most unconventional that we are in greatest danger 
of going just a little beyond the point where we know and 
feel we ought to stop. It is a magnificent tribute to a 
girl’s character when she can be unconventional, and yet 
preserve in every sense the dignity of girlhood That is 
what commands the highest respect for a girl. It is a 
very fine line which divides unconventionality in a girl’s 
deportment from a certain license and freedom of action, 
which is so fraught with danger—a very, very fine line. 
And yet on one side of that line lies a girl’s highest pos- 
session : her self-respect, and on the other side her loss 
of it. That line is the fence, and a girl cannot be too 
careful about removing one stone from it. She may think 
it smart or clever, or not very harmful, if she just seeks 
to remove the small stone which lies on the top. But in 
that very act she shows a lack of cleverness. It is the 
clever girl who can leave the first stone untouched. That 
is the cleverness which wins the only respect worth hav- 
ing: the inner respect of herself and the lasting respect of 
others. And when she is a few years older, when things 
assume a different aspect to her, she will look back to 
that summer time when she heard the voice of her 
parent, and, although she did not understand it, thank 
God from a full and grateful heart that she heeded it. 
No greater satisfaction than this can come to a woman: 
the consciousness that she preserved, at all times in her 
girlhood, the precious possession of her future woman- 
hood. And one little slip can dim that satisfaction. 


i 
THE STUDENT, NOT THE COLLEGE 


HEN a girl is told by her parents that she can have 

a college course, one of a half dozen colleges 
suggests itself to her: either Vassar, Wellesley, 

Smith, Bryn Mawr, or some other large and well- 

known place of learning. With young men the same 
is true: it is Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell or 
Pennsylvania. Suggest a lesser-known college than 
these, and the young man or girl lapses into disappointed 
silence. These are the colleges to their minds, and there 
are no others. This tendency is most complimentary to 
the skill with which our better-known colleges have 
served to advertise and impress themselves upon the 
young mind. But when thé hundreds of our smaller 
American colleges are allowed to suffer in the strong 
light of the larger and more conspicuous institutions, it is 
time that the real facts should be stated—for the benefit 
of young people and in justice to these smaller colleges. 


~ 


The Good Work HERE are a few striking facts about 
of Our Country’s the small American college. One 
Smaller Colleges _ striking fact is that sixty per cent. of 

the brainiest Americans who have 
risen to prominence and success are graduates of colleges 
whose names are scarcely known outside of their own 
States. Itisa fact, also, that during the past ten years the 
majority of the new and best methods of learning have 
emanated from the smaller colleges, and have been 
adopted later by the larger ones. Because a college hap- 
pens to be unknown two hundred miles from the place of 
its location does not always mean that the college is not 
worthy of wider repute. The fact cannot be disputed 
that the most direct teaching, and necessarily the teaching 
most productive of good results, is being done in the 
smaller American colleges. The names of these colleges 
may not be familiar to the majority of people, but that 
makes them none the less worthy places of learning. The 
larger colleges are unquestionably good. But there are 
smaller colleges just as good, and, in some respects, better. 
Some of the finest educators we have are attached to the 
faculties of the smaller institutions of learning. Young .. 
girls or young men who are being educated at one of the 
smaller colleges need never feel that the fact of the 
college being a small one places them at a disadvantage 
in comparison with the friend or companion who has been 
sent to a larger and better-known college. It is not the 
college : it is the student. 
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WHETHER the increasing amount of 
time that the younger generation 
of Americans spends in outdoor 
exercise and recreation—and 
many of the older also, for sons 
and daughters are dragging their parents 
with them into activity—is diminishing the 
hours given to study and reading, has been 
discussed a great deal in current periodicals. 
Often you meet a man or woman who says, 
“Since I have 
taken to wheeling 
and golf I have 
almost given up 
reading anything 
except the daily 
papers.’’ Leisure 
is a very limited 
commodity to 
most of us, and 
work at a daily 
task is the normal condition of adults. 
Reading, to the great majority, is simply the 
gap-filler of occasional half-hours. In mid- 
summer the natural inclination is to spend 
those half-hours in the open air, and inclina- 
tion is in this case a potent ally of health. 
The complaint against Americans for so 
many years was that they were a sedentary 
race of nervous dyspeptics who habitually 
overworked, now the wave of enthusiasm 
for athletics has been warmly encouraged 
by physicians and social philosophers. 

Exercise is advocated as the panacea 
for all National ills from rheumatism to 
political and social discontent. You will 
hear wise men say that young men who 
flock together in bicycle clubs are not likely 
to foment anarchy in the back rooms of 
saloons ; that a healthy tired man is never 
vicious, and that an even mind and clear 
judgment come 
naturally to a 
od that is 

acked by vigor- 
ous muscles. 
Surely it is true 
that the man or 
woman whoenjoys 
life, with that up- 
lifting of spirits 
that comes from 

hysical well- 

eing, is not likely 
intentionally to 
stir up trouble 
among other peo- 
ple. The daily task and the daily friction 
of life that come from contact with people 
in authority over you, or over whom you 
may have authority, are without doubt 
made abundantly easier bya healthy body. 

> 

UT the lesson that we have been learn- 

ing for the body must also be learned 
for the mind. We know by happy experi- 
ence that persistent exercise reasonably 
applied will keep the body in efficient 
health. ‘‘ Asound mind ina sound body’’ 
has come to mean that if you take care of 
your body your mind will take care of 
itself. That is a very pleasant maxim, but 
it will not work. The energy that goes 
into leg muscle will never come out 
through the convolutions of your brain. 
A healthy body undoubtedly conduces to 
a healthy condition of the mind, but it 
does not produce intellectual activity. 
The only way to accomplish intellectual 
results is to work the mind. 

Hard work of any kind is never easy—it 
may be satisfying and exhilarating, but not 
easy. hen you really work your brain 
you know it; even to concentrate your 
attention to begin a task is a serious effort. 
Many wise workers say that when you have 
learned the power of concentration you 
have solved the problem of effective intel- 
lectual work. That is the first stumbling- 
block that the person who does not 
habitually read 
books, even for recre- 
ation, encounters. It 
is so difficult to pin 
your attention to the 
printed page, for you 
think of things nearer 
at hand with which 
you are familiar. But 
a sensational novel 
captures the uneasy 
attention sooner than 
more reasonable and 
thoughtful books, 
therefore, people of untrained minds are 
the greatest devourers of unworthy books. 


+ 


AN EMINENT French critic said in a 
lecture recently in New York that 
- “To distrust what we like is the first 
requisite of progress in art and in life.” 
He did not mean that books that are dis- 
agreeable are the only books worth read- 
ing. But he did mean that a book which 
opens up a new field of knowledge, a new 
outlook upon literature or life, is not at 
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BY OLIVER HERFORD 


first likely to give the pleasure that comes 
from one which simply reflects the old 
familiar ideas of which we say compla- 
seany f “How good and true that is, for 
I’ve felt it or said it myself.’’ A book that 
ats you on the head or heart all the time 
is apt to be little more than a reflection of 
your own narrow experience, and you will 
not learn anything from it. A book that 
makes one feel ignorant is as mortifying 
to one’s pride as a superior person. 
Moreover one cannot hurt the feel- 
ings of a book by snubbing it. 

All of which simply means that, 
in the vacation, short or long, that 
the midsummer may bring to you, 
while you are taking pains to put your 
body in trim for another year of 
arduous effort, you may give a stray 
thought to putting a little something 
into your mind by systematic effort in 
that same year that was never there before. 
And while you are feeling a few serious 
twinges in your back muscles after a long 
row on the river, and are complacent 
because you know that ‘‘it is doing mea 
heap of good’’—you may reflect that a 
twinge or two in your brain from unaccus- 
tomed effort may, in the long run, result 
in some permanent 
addition to your 
mental equipment. 


* 


HE first result of a 

decision to ‘‘ im- 
prove your mind”’ 
as soon as you 
return from your va- 
cation and take up 
the year’s work, is 
the conviction that 
what you need is ‘‘a course of reading.”’ 
It is easy to dream of a royal road to 
knowledge through a row of books as you 
sit idly rocking in a birch-bark canoe in a 
shady cove at the head of a pond in the 
wilderness. The year ahead seems full of 
long evenings for which a library of books is 
none too elaborate. Persistent intellectual 
industry appears to be an easy thing when 
one is idling away a summer day. But 
to carry out a systematic course of reading 
is pretty serious business, and means giv- 
ing up many pleasant half-hours. 

Itis an easy matter to ridicule ‘‘ courses”’ 
—from Chautauqua circles to the ‘‘ best 
hundred books.’’ The ridicule often is 
deserved, because of the indiscriminate 
way in which people ‘‘take’”’ them as 
though they were a kind of tonic to be 
systematically absorbed as the doctor 
orders. Merely to ‘‘go through’’ with a 
prescribed course does not of itself secure 
mental nourishment. That does _ not 
prove, however, that all courses of reading 
are to be avoided. To take up a given 
subject, which is intelligently chosen 
because it is in line with one’s 
tastes and capacities, and to read 
the best books relating to it, is 
commendable mental employ- 


ment. Classified ideas are the 
only ones that stick. 
. 


HE ridicule which those who 

have had every advantage to ab- 
sorb classified knowledge, through 
the teaching of experts, often 
bestow on learners who blunder 
blindly along, trying to catch up 
by reading, is ungenerous, -and 
often disastrous to really laudable 
ambitions. Moreover, the  self- 
trained mind of original strength 
often learns its own laws through 
persistency, and in the end sur- 
passes the best ‘‘ early advantages.,”’ 


The 
great thing is ‘to keep at it, with a definite 


end in view. A learned physicist, on a 
visit to Edison’s laboratory 
twenty years ago, found him 
patiently trying for a certain 
result in chemical action by 
going through a case con- 
taining hundreds of various 
solutions arranged at hap- 
hazard. A trained chemist 
would have grouped them 
according to well-known 
rules, and made the tests in 
one-tenth the time. ‘‘ But,’’ 
added the physicist, ‘‘ by 
not making the tests ac- 
cording to rule Edison stumbled on an 
entirely unknown result with a _ certain 
chemical, and perfected one of his most 
important inventions.”’ 

This does not upset the plea for system- 
atized knowledge—it simply proves that 
there are more ways than one of arriving 
ataresult. But first of all you must know 
what you want. 

American summer resort life has fur- 
nished abundant material to American 
writers of fiction. Indeed, our novelists 
may be said to belong to the very limited 
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American ‘‘leisure class’? which can 
afford to spend the summer where it wills. 
A few years ago go big hotel had its 
own novelist, just as it had its own barber. 
Very often it was a woman whom nobody 
ever heard of before or after, but she sat 
in a quiet nook of the piazza with a pad 
of paper and a lead pencil, scribbling by 
the hour to the delight and admiration of 
her fellow-boarders. She was usually reti- 
cent about her published works, and this 
was set down to her credit as modesty ; 
there was a better reason, however—the 
fact that none of her works ever had been 





printed. If her gowns were eccentric in 
color and marvelous as to design the other 
women excused them on the ground of 
genius being a law unto itself. If she was 
moderately young, and an available am- 
ateur artist in corduroy knickerbockers 
baggenee to be also among the hotel’s 
outfit, the dowagers immediately planned 
a romance of their own, and tried to 
manceuvre the two into proximity, particu- 
larly on moonlight evenings. This game 
aes ay | played furnished amusement and 
gossip for a whole summer, and judicious 
innkeepers made it easy for am- 
ateur artists and authors to meet 
their weekly bills. 

Real authors have not missed 
the opportunity afforded by the 
summer hotel for herding strange 
and curious types of people. 
Instead of traveling through 
many States the novelist in 
search of material settles himself 
comfortably for the summer in a 
quiet cottage near a big cara- 
vansary, and his material comes 
from East, West and South at its own 
expense and pays its own board. Nothing 
offers a better chance for satire than a lot of 
p2ople out of their natural environment. 
All that is artificial, haughty, self-deceiving 
and pretentious is apt to come to the 
surface in a place where the people have a 
few weeks in which to impress themselves 
upon each other by very obvious arts. 

As a consequence summer-resort novels, 
of the type that prevailed six or eight years 
ago, came to be known as “studies in 
American vulgarity.”’ The satire of clever 
and discerning writers like Howells, 
Matthews, Stimson, Boyesen, Stockton, 
Lathrop and Arlo Bates, who studied 
many phases of this curious life, certainly 
helped to make the big hotel unpopular 
among people of gentle feelings. 


+ 


OWADAYS our best 
concerns itself more with cottage 
life, where small groups of congenial 
people meet in untrammeled association ; 
where the expenses are modest, the life 
wholesome and _ the 
scenery fine. This is a 
better ideal to be mir- 


summer fiction 


along the reaction 
against big and gaudy 
summer hotels. Curi- 
ously enough that sort of 
caravansary has trans- 
ferred itself to the South 
with increasing magnifi- 
cence, as a winter resort 
where people spend but 
a few weeks and a great 
deal of money. 


all such social problems 
of the present time is to 
urge “‘ simplicity’’ as the best solution of 
the problems of modern life. 
rich alike the highest pleasure and utility in 
life will come from simplifying it. The 
contentment that can only be had from 
nerves that are not overstrained is to be 
found by reducing your daily life to its 
simplest terms. This applies with equal 
force to the hard-working man or woman 
with small income, or to the rich who are 
cumbered with many cares. Poverty has 
been made just as complex as riches by 
the many things that ill-advised teachers 
have taught poverty to expect that it 
ought to accomplish. What both must 
learn, for the best results in their own lives, 
is not how little can be had for a great 
deal of money, but how much of real and 
permanent value can be secured for a 
little money. That is the highest economy 
and it cannot be taught—it must be learned 
by personal experience, and you cannot 
begin it at a better time than when you 
are seeking a short vacation. 
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Chicago Musical College 
Central Music Hall, Chicago, I!1., Dr. 
F. Ziegfeld, Pres., acknowledged the 
foremost school of Musical learning 
in America, 


MU S] C ORATORY and 
DRAMATIC ART 

Fall Term Begin« Sept. 6 

25 Free and 100 Partial Scholarships will be awarded to 


talented and deserving students. Apgmennene accepted 
until August 15th. Send for New Catalogue. 


1 5 G l RR LS ' In connection with my day school 


have room this season for fifteen 
girls in my Boarding School department. The school 
is an hour from New York City in the beautiful 
Orange Mountains. My pupils have the careful train- 
ing of a refined home, with school discipline, applying 
— to the head, the heart and the body. My 
little book (with pictures) gives a good idea of my 
work. Send for it, 
MRS. J. V. N. DORR, Mountain Sta., Orange, N. J. 











ILLinois, Chicago, 479-481 Dearborn Ave. 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


22d year begins Sept. 22d. For Young Ladies and 
children, Prepares for College and piven epoca courses 
of study. Miss Repecca 8. Rice, A. M.,) , 
Miss Mary E. Bexpy. A. M. f Principals 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. A thorough musical 
education after methods of foremost European Conser- 
vatories. Residence Department for Young Ladies. 
Students can enter at any time. For catalogue, address 

Miss CLARA BauR, CINCINNATL, 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 
Convenient to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington. Both sexes’ 58th year. Healthful. Beau- 
tiful. 16 teachers, 12 courses. $260 a year. For beauti- 
fully illustrated catalogue address 

THOMAS HANLON, D. D., President 
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AINY days are usually 
looked upon by the 

oung people in the 
Keaneheid. in summer 
boarding-house or 
hotel, at the seashore 
or in the mountains, as 
special opportunities 
for amusements, tab- 
leaux, charades or 
ames. For them this page of amusements 
as been specially arranged, the sugges- 
tions given being practicable and simple. 
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FLORAL ENIGMAS IN VERSE 
By Lydia Bushnell Smith 


FeLORAL enigmas have been successfully 
used as the nucleus of an afternoon 
féte, and were suggested to me by the 
possessor of a dainty souvenir booklet, on 
each page of which was a_ typewritten 
enigma. The “‘ key”’ was withheld, and 
after a certain time had been devoted to 
guessing and writing the answers the cor- 
rect names of the flowers were read aloud. 
The guest most successful in guessing was 
presented with a volume of Mrs. Dana’s 
‘According to Season,’’ and Gibson’s 
‘*Sharp Eyes”’ was given as second prize. 


~ 


HE attractiveness of the booklet is added 
to by tying it with ribbon, and dash- 
ing a spray of flowers upon the cover, 
although simply the words, ‘“ Floral 
Enigmas,’’ printed in gold, give it a pretty 
finishing touch. If the prospective hostess 
did not wish to go to the expense or trouble 
of furnishing a copy for each guest she 
could provide a pretty decorated card for 
each, bearing numbers corresponding to 
the number of enigmas to be read aloud, 
the guesses being placed opposite the 
respective numbers. The lists can be cor- 
rected from the ‘‘ key,’’ which is also read 
aloud at the conclusion of the guessing. 
This furnishes a pleasant entertainment 
during the summer months. The follow- 
ing three enigmas will serve as examples : 
Rare bloom and fragrance has my First, 
But does not lack its briery thorn. 
My Second is the name of one, 
Who has for years the halo worn. 
Remembrance sweet doth link my Whole 
With fair Ophelia’s guileless soul.— 
3 [ROSEMARY.] 


My First is noted for his clothes— 

So spick and span, so up-to-date— 
He spends long hours adjusting ties, 

With neatness his redeeming trait. 
Mv Second is the king of beasts, 

The favorite author of the hour; 
A foot-ball champion, or the boy 

With one whole cent for ‘* big ball-sour.”’ 
Like concentrated bits of sunshine 

My Whole doth dot the meadows o’er, 
A hint of Nature’s heart of gold, 

Lavishly spread, yet kept in store.— 

|[DANDBLION.] 
* 


The hours when Pheebus reigns supreme 
Are named my First, and they 

Whom sleepless eyelids leave forlorn, 
Do for its coming often pray. 

The learned Milton could not use 
My Second—all know the story well, 

And Homer—spite of deathless * Rammed 
To him the same sad fate befell. 

My Whole of innocence the type, 
Was ever loved by young and old 

On meadows, lawns, the hillside’s slope, 
It waves its dainty white and gold.— 

[Datstgs.] 
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A GAME OF HIDDEN NAMES 
By Myrtle Cherryman 


A VERY entertaining little game for a 
party of people well acquainted with 
each other is in the form of a puzzle called 
“‘Hidden Names.’’ The list should in- 
clude those of the guests present, but a 
few names of public characters may be 
introduced, so that the guessing may not 
be too easy. For instance, ‘‘ Washington’’ 
may be hidden in a sentence in this way : 
‘*T hope the laundress will bring the wash- 
ing to-night.’’ And ‘‘ Grant’’ may be thus 
concealed : ‘‘Our dog ran ¢o the river to 
swim.’’ ‘‘ Try to make this arc /evel and 
smooth’’ contains ‘* Cleveland”’ in a way 
quite easily guessed. ‘‘ Webster’’ may be 
hidden in a sentence such as this: ‘‘ Aren’t 
the cobweds terribly thick?’’ and so on. 

A pretty purse, accompanied by a card 
bearing the quotation, ‘‘Who steals my 

urse steals trash * * * but he that filches 
rom me my good name,’ etc., makes 
an appropriate prize for the best puzzler. 
The least successful searcher might be 
consoled with a rose, with a card contain- 
ing: ‘‘What’s ina name? A rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet.”’ 

The puzzle sentences should, of course, 
be numbered, and a blank provided for 
writing the names when guessed, the list 
being headed, ‘‘ Familiar Surnames,’’ and 
one given with the answer, as an example. 


RAINY DAYS IN THE COUNTRY 
Bright Games to While Away Long Summer Days 





.A NEW AUCTION SALE 
By Ralston Bond 


NEW version of the ‘Auction Party”’ 

was recently found to be very amus- 

ing. The invitation lay beside the plate 
of each guest at a summer hotel : 


S 


The pleasure of your company is asked for 
on Wednesday evening 
July the fourteenth, at eight o’clock 
in the Parlor of the Hotel 


An Auction Sale. 


No check nor money need you bring; 
A draught might give you cold ; 
We're only doing this for fun, 
The buyer here—is sold. 





. 


A LITTLE bag containing fifty beans was 
given to each person as he or she 
entered the parlor. This was the highest 
one could bid. Each guest was given a 
catalogue, in the corner of which was: 
AUCTION SALE 
Sale takes place this (Wednesday) evening 
| July fourteenth 


On the inside pages were the numbers 
and names of the articles to be sold : 


t. A Trilby Souvenir. 16. Measure for Measure. 
2. One Cent. 17. A Dainty Mouthpiece. 
3. A Souvenir of Greece. 18. The Tie that Binds. 

4. A Pair of Kids. 19. A Literary Cut. 

5. The Fortune-Teller. 20. A Sharper. 

6. The Latest Racket. 21. Satsuma Tray. 

7. An Aid to Reflection. 22. Before the Deluge. 

8. The Missing Link. 23. Sévres China. 

9. A Bunch of Dates. 24. A Good Match. 

10. A Pointer, 25. A Man’s Delight. 

11. Love vs. Wealth. 26. Oliver Twist. 

12. Aztec Pottery (rare). 27. A Study in Astronomy. 
13. Rank and File. 28. The Family Pet. 

14. The Lost Chord. 29. Black Beauty. 

15. On Guard. 30. A Diamond Pin. 


The articles were all packed in boxes, 
wrapped in paper, and tied with ribbons 
the color of the decorations, and then care- 
fully numbered. They were all of triflin 
cost. The fun came from the bright an 
witty auctioneer, who excited lively bid- 
ding. Below is given the list of the articles 
corresponding to the titles : 


1. Silver Heart. 16. A Tape-Measure. 

2. Cologne. 17. Silver Spoon. 

3. Vaseline Box. 18. Necktie. 

4. Kid Hair-Curlers. 19. Paper-Cutter, 

5. White and Gold Daisy. 20. Knife. 

6. Tennis Racket. 21. China Tray. 

7. Small Mirror. 22. Noah's Ark. 

8. Sleeve-Links. 23. China Plate. 

g. Calendar. 24. Match-Box. 

10, Emery. 25. Pipe. 

11. Little Scales. 26. Silver-Twisted Pin. 

12. Bowl. 27. Gold Crescent. 

13. Onion and Nail-File. 28. A Cat. 

14. Piece of String. 29. A Black Doll. 

15. Watch-Guard. 30. A Dime and Pin. 
*¢F 


A DINNER-PARTY GAME 
By Mabel R. Clare 


DRAW a diagram of a_ dinner-table. 

Number the dishes and also the 

covers. Beside the numbers write: 
CENTREPIECE 

1. One of the Argonauts. [Castor.] 


MEATS 
2. Atool and a wise man. [Sausage.] 
3. A celebrated English essayist. fLamb.] 
4. Asilly fellow. [Goose.] 
5. The wisest, brightest and meanest of mankind. 
[Bacon.] 
6. Timber and the herald of morning. [Woodcock.] 
7. The unruly member. [Tongue. 
8. The ornamental part of the head. [Hare.] 
9. Ason of Noah. [Ham.] 
10. An insect and a letter. [Beef.] 
VEGETABLES 
II. Beproqeent of some women and the dread of 
all. [Spinage.] 
12. Part ofa Eoast and a letter. [Celery.] 


13. Skilled, part of a needle and to suffocate. [Arti- 


choke. ] 
14. What Pharaoh saw ina dream. [Corn.] 
FRUIT 
15. To waste away and Eve’s temptation. [Pine- 
apple. 


16. Four-fifths of a month and a dwelling. [Apricot.] 
17. Married people. [Pears.] 
18. February 22, July 4, September 12. [Dates.] 


+ 


THE GUESTS 
19. A kind of linen. net poet 
20. Residences of civilized people. [Holmes.] 
21. The infallible one. [Pope. 
22. To agitate a weapon. [Shakespeare.] 
23. Meat, what are you doing? [Browning. 
24. Brighter and smarter than the last. [Whittier.] 
25. One who is more than a sandy shore. [Beecher. 
26. A lion’s home where there is no water. [Dryden. 
27. Hump-backed but not deformed. [(Campbell.] 
28. Fiery things. [Burns.] 
29. A lady’s garment. [Hood. 
30. An English game and the orb of day. [Tennyson.] 
31. An animal and what she cannot do. [Cowper.] 
32. A worker in precious metals. [Goldsmith. 
33. Very rapid. [Swift.] 
34. Aslang expression. [Dickens.] 


Tie the diagram, a pencil, and a card on 
which to write the answers, together with 
ribbons. Give one to each guest; allow 
about half an hour for guessing. For first 
prize give a book by one of the authors, 
and for second prize a box of dates. 


- his lessons were not yet learned. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SYMBOLS 


By Sarah Damrosche 


N A RAINY, summer day in the country | 
the guests were told that in the after- 
noon a reception would be held, to which 
each comer was asked to wear some “‘ geo- 
graphical symbol.’’ The symbol, it was 
suggested, might be of a town, a city, a 
country, a mountain, or bay—in fact, the 
name of any place that might be found in 
any atlas, an essential being that the mean- 
ing of such emblem be not too obscure. 
Thus each guest exercised his or her in- 
enuity in representing the name of a place 
some article worn in a conspicuous 
place, or by some costume symbolical 
of any village, city, or body of water 
chosen. One man attracted attention by 
entering the rooms with his hat on, and 
by keeping it on until the guests had 
learned that he was ‘‘ Manhattan.’’ An- 
other one had a large fish-hook covered | 
with sand, fastened on his coat. After | 
being told, it was easy enough to recognize | 
him as ‘‘Sandy Hook.’’ One lady wore 
a set of Japanese dolls dressed in boys’ | 
costumes, each one having fastened upon 
his breast the name ‘‘ Benny.’’ ‘‘ Why,”’ 
said a lady to the wearer, ‘‘you have 
named this one Benny, and that one 
Benny ; why they are all Benny,’’ and she 
passed on, thinking the meaning very ob- | 
scure, not noticing that she had repeated | 
the name of a State capital—Albany! A | 
very young girl, who was arrayed entirely 
in green cheesecloth, with sleeves, skirt and | 
bodice trimmed with deep points of white 
chiffon, was easily recognized as Green- 
»oint, and a small boy in buff, with a huge 
1alo over his head, as Buffalo. 


+ 


AS WE passed from one to the other 
with card and pencil in hand, we 
found ourselves wondering and puzzling 
over such trifles as a little house with 
a maiden peeping in, which we _ finally 
recognized as Pekin. A_ very bright- 
colored ‘‘C ’’ was Seabright; then Turkey, 
Yellowstone, Little Rock, etc., were 
easily understood, while names of small 
places in the vicinity were often used, tax- 
ing the ingenuity of all. Many were suffi- 
ciently puzzling to cause the most quick- 
witted to do a great deal of questioning 
and thinking ere their meaning was discov- 
ered. This done, the hostess found the for- 
tunate guesser of the greatest number and 
awarded him a prize, a small bust of 
Columbus. To the one who had been 
least successful she gave a pocket atlas— 


*eF 
PLAYING PROGRESSIVE INITIALS 
By Alma /J. Noble 


HIS game has the charm of being pro- 

‘gressive, and may be made as instruct- 
ive as entertaining. If the guests number 
twenty, arrange five tables, one labeled 
**Fruits,’’ another ‘‘Flowers,’’ another 
‘‘Cities in United States,’’ and another 
‘* Noted Men in American History.”’ 

Let the ‘‘ Noted Men”’ be the first table. 
In the centre of each table place about 
twenty assorted letters, face down. Ana- 
gram letters are preferable, because they 
are easily turned. Otherwise, letters may 
be cut from newspaper headings or even 
printed on cardboard. 

Having arranged the tables pass to each 
guest a score-card, on which may be daintily 
printed the subjects of the different tables, 
four for flowers, four for fruits, four for 
animals, etc., by means of which places 
may be assigned for beginning the game. 


+ 


HEN all are seated the bell at the first 
table rings, and the game proceeds. 
One person turns a letter, and calls it out 
so that all at his table may know it. Then 
the first person who thinks of a noted man 
whose last name begins with that letter 
says it, and the letter is his. For instance, 
if W were turned, and one person should 
say ‘‘ Washington,” he woukd keep the W. 
Then in quick succession a letter is turned 
by each person at the table in rotation until 
all the letters are exhausted. The object 
of the game is to be the first to think of 
a noted man, a city or a flower, as the 
case may be. When the letters are all 
exhausted at the first table the bell rings 
and the game stops. The two persons 
who have gained the most letters during 
the game progress. Each person, how- 
ever, keeps a record on his card of the 
number of letters he gets at each game, 
and at the end of the evening the prize is 
awarded to the one who holds the most 
letters, or to the highest two if one wishes 
to give a first and second prize. 

The game lends itself. admirably to 
adaptation, and for older heads higher 
subjects might be chosen, such as charac- 
ters from Dickens’ or Scott’s novels, 
Italian artists, composers of music, English 
authors, inventors, scientists, philosophers 
or famous women. If utilized for children 
a bit of local coloring might be added by 
having the names of streets in one’s city, 
or trees, or prominent people. The game 
might also be made instructive to children 
by using the names of women, men and 





places famous in history. 
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~~ Look for 
the Trade-Mark 


On the bottom of every cook- 
ing utensil you buy. If it 
has a trade-mark like this— 


the utensil is made of 
**Agate Nickel-Steel Ware,’’ 
and contains uo arsenic, anti- 
mony, lead or other poison- 

ous substances. It is safe to 
me \ cook tomatoes or any other 
acidulous food in it. It 1s 
doubly coated and the hand- 
somest, best wearing and 


i), / 
! i// purest enamel ware made. 
f, All careful dealers sell it. 








Write for our free booklet—it 
tells all about enamel ware cooking utensils. 


Lalauce § Grosjean Iifg. Co. 
27 Cliff Street, New York 


14 COPYRIGHT 1897, THE BATES-WHITMAN CO, & Y 














The $5 O00 


Falcon Camera 


FOR 3% X 3% PICTURES 


Uses our 
Light-Proof 
Film Cartridges 
For 12 
Exposures and 


LOADS IN 
DAYLIGHT 


Improved safety shutter, set of three stops, fine 
achromatic lens, view finder and socket for tripod 
screw. Booklet free. 








$2,853.00 in Prizes 
For Kodak Pictures. 
$1,475.00 in Gold. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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A Good Cheap Desk 


IS **MACEY No. 10-E”’ 
buys this 


$19.7 excellent 


desk (direct from 
maker to user). 
Freight prepaid to 
any point eastofthe 
Rocky Mountains. 
We will shipit“On 
Approval,” to be 
returned at our 
expense if not con- 
sidered positively 
the best desk offered 
at so low a price. 
Every desk user 
must have some 
place for letters,ete. (Patent apPLigp vor) 


This desk has 3 complete Letter Files, under lock. 


The FRED MACEY CO.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Write for Catalogue of Office and Library Furniture) 


LADIES’ DESKS: We. make some pretty ladies’ 


° desks. Ask for Catalogue. 
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No Harm in Nails 


or broken glass if you’ve 
on 


Beforehand 


It protects your tires 
; against punctures. An 
ironclad guarantee goes with it. Sent prepaid on 
receipt of $1.00. Booklet free. 


The National Specialty Co., 89 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
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‘hampoo 
4S DELIGHTFUL 


Every one should use it, for 
washing and cleansing the scalp 
and hair. Prevents falling hair, 
removes dandruff, aud cannot 
injure even 


Baby’s Hair- 


leaves it soft and silky. 
6 eubes in a box 25. 
mailed for. .... 

1 enough for a Shampoo. 
Originated and prepared only by 


WOODARD, CLARKE & CO. 
Chemists, Portland, Oregon 
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makes perfect-fitting waists. Your dry goods dealer 
ought to have it—if he hasn’t, write to 
J. W. GODDARD & SONS, Sole —— Agents 
g8-100 Bleecker Street, New Yor 
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HEN plants are brought 
in, for use indoors, they 
suffer to a considerable 
extent because of the 
change of conditions. 
The supply of fresh air 
they get is limited, the 
temperature of the room 
is apt to be high and 

very dry. To counteract these depressing 

tendencies fresh air must be admitted 
freely. The windows at which the plants 
are placed should be kept wide open from 
morning until night, and a little way at 
night also, until the weather becomes cool 
and frosty. If possible have no fire in the 
room for two or three weeks after the 








plants are brought in. 


Shower the plants 
daily, being careful to see that water 
reaches the under side of the leaves. 


sd 


. WILL be well to examine every plant 
before taking it into the house, to see 
that it is absolutely free from insects. It is 
much easier to keep plants free from insects 
than it is to get rid of them after they have 
had an opportunity to become thoroughly 
established. If you find aphides apply an 
infusion of Fir-Tree oil soap, and do it so 
elfectually that no part of the plant can 
escape it. It is a good plan to prepare a 
large quantity of it in a tub and dip the 
plants in it, al- 
lowing them to 
remain sub- 
merged for four 
or five minutes 
atatime. This 
bath will also 
rout the mealy 
bug and check 
the increase of 
scale. If any 
red spiders are 
found it will be 
well to give the 
plants a bath 
in clear water 
heated to 120 
degrees. This 
will not injure 
the plants in the 
least, but it will 
kill the spiders. 
Dip the entire 
plant under and 
allow it to re- 
main for a min- 
ute. After five 
minutes repeat 
the bath. 

Do not wait 
for the old leaves to wither, but go over the 
plants daily, and remove them as soon as 
you see a tendency to decay. It is alsoa 
most excellent plan to remove all flower 
buds that appear until the plants have 
become thoroughly established under the 
new order of things, for a good deal of their 
strength is required in perfecting blossoms, 
and this strength it is better, at this stage, 
to throw into the plant itself. Care should 
be taken in watering the plants. 


+ 


| DO not approve of window-boxes in the 

sitting-room unless you make them re- 
ceptacles for pots containing plants. If 
you decide upon having them do not fill 
them with earth as you would an outdoor 
window-box, and do not put the plants 
directly in the soil, because plants, under 


By Eben E. Rexford 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRANK S. GUILD 


such conditions, are not as manageable as 
those in pots are. Some will get the start 
of others. Some will not take kindly to 
this treatment, but will languish, and after 
a time die, and then you will have a 
vacancy that will not be easily filled. 
If you use potted plants, however, this 
need not occur, because you can 
change them at any time. Each plant 
being in a pot by itself can have the 
treatment it needs, which will not be 
the case where all are planted in the 
same soil. Some plants will need a 
great deal of water, others but little, 
but in a window-box all must fare alike. 
Another objection to planting them 
in this manner is they will be drawn to 
the glass, and unless the box can be 
turned you will soon have plants that 
will look well only from the outside. 


- 


|= may be avoided if the box is not 

made stationary. It will be found 
more satisfactory to have your plants 
so that they can be changed from time 
to time, and this can be done only 
when they are kept in pots. About 
the only advantage a box has over a 
table is that the crevices between the 
pots can be filled with sand or moss, 
thus keeping up considerable evapora- 
tion if water is applied freely. This 
same plan to secure a steady supply of 
moisture can be made available on the 
ordinary plant-table by nailing strips 
two or three inches wide about the 


table, and filling with 
moss or sand. Stand 
the pots without sau- 
cers, and all drip from 
them will be absorbed, 
to be given off again 
by evaporation. 


+ 


MATEUR florists 
should study the 
habits of the plants in 
their collections, in 
order to give the 
special care needed by 
each variety. Not 
only does this advice 
apply pertinently to 
watering, but to the 
position in the win- 
Your plant-window may be a 


dow. 
southern one which will admit a great 


deal of sunshine. This will exactly 
suit Geraniums, Heliotropes, Roses 
and plants of that class, but Begonias, 
Primroses, and many other plants 
adapted to house culture, are not par- 
ticularly fond of strong sunshine—in 
fact, are often injured by full exposure 
to it. It is possible to find out exactly 
what course to pursue, and to effect a 
compromise between these two classes 
of plants without a change of windows. 
Find out what plants like partial shade, 
and give them positions in the rear of 
the sun-loving plants. In this way the 
plants which require sunshine will not 
be robbed of it, and those which do 
not require sunshine will not be harmed 
by having an excess of it. 








N ARRANGING plants in the window- 
garden, aim always to have the view 
from the room pleasing. They are for 
home adornment, and they should be most 
attractive from the home standpoint. A 
good general rule to follow for effectiveness 
in arrangement is to have the taller ones at 
the sides. This frames in the window, and 
allows the sun to get at the centre of the 
group. If all the plants are sun-loving 


ones dispose the low-growing ones next the | 


glass, with the taller ones behind them. 
Do not crowd any of them. 

The use of swinging iron brackets at 
each side of the window-frame is highly 
advisable from the standpoint of utility 
as well as looks. Those holding three 
pots enable one to arrange small plants of 


a drooping nature so that the effect is 
very fine. These brackets can be 
swung to or from the glass, and are 
in every way preferable to shelves. 


+ 


LANTS suitable for indoor window- 
gardens are: Geraniums; Be- 
gonias, not including the Rex sec- 
tions, as these are not adapted to house 
culture ; Oleander, Plumbago, Cacti, 
Ficus, Palm, Aspidistra, Lantana, 
Fuchsia speciosa, Anthurium, Ama- 
ryllis, Sword Fern, Chinese Primrose, 
Primula Obconica, Calla, Abutilon, 
Anthericum, Swainsonia, Heliotrope, 
Chrysanthemum and Azalea. For 
vines, English Ivy, Hoya, Passiflora, 
Cobea and Jasmine. 

For hanging plants, Othonna, 
Saxifraga, Money-musk and Trades- 
cantia. For bracket plants, Fuchsia 
speciosa, Sword Fern, Begonia gu/fata, 
and Geranium Madame Salleroi will be 
found excellent, also the single Petunia of 
the flower-garden. Bulbs can be potted 
in the fall and brought forward from time 
to time during the early winter, and they 
will add greatly to the attractiveness of the 
indoor window-garden. 

The illustrations given suggest several 
novel arrangements that may be utilized. 











Dainty and decorative effects 
| may be secured by inexperienced 
| persons from the use of Neal's 


Enamels. 


FURNITURE, BATH-TUBS, BICYCLES, 
WOODEN, EARTHEN AND METAL 
WARE OF ALL KINDS 


and innumerable articles about 
| the home that have become worn 

and shabby can be made useful 
|and attractive at trifling cost. 
| For Dc in Stamps The Children can have 


a Cardboard Parlor, Dining-Room, 
® Kitchen, and Bedroom Suit. 
OUR BOOKLET, “ Enam- 
els and Enameling,”’ 
showing 
samples of 
















































the colors and giving 
complete infor- 
mation, 


SENT FREE 






Write to the DETROIT, MICH. 





Pation’s Sun Proof Paints are proof 
against all kinds of weather. ‘They 
neither blister nor crack nor chalk off 
—time only can wear them off. ‘They 
> gare more economical—cost far less in 
the end—than the lowest-price paints 
you can buy. 

Patton’s House Painting Model 
> (capable of 20,000 combinations), and Master 
Painters’ Tinting Card, seut postpaid for le 
SS Book ‘How to Increase the Size of Your 

. House with Paint” mailed free. 

JAS. E. PATTON CO. 

Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 
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= Vou Will 
: Need 
a When You 


: Build 


IF YOU ARE PLANNING TO BUILD our books © 
of desigus and plans will help you. They are filled with the a 
latest up-to-date designs, plans and home buildinginformation, @ 


Our Little , ” 
s97 Book “ARTISTIC HOMES 
shows many Beautiful Homes, also designs for laying out, 
beautifying grounds, ete. This, and a copy of American 

omens, sent for l0c.if you name price of house sou will build, s 
GEO. F. BARBER & CO., 16 Gay Street, Knoxville, Tenn. * 
Sees eeeeeeneeeeeaeenennacal 


“Do Not Stammer’ 


The PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE has been in suc- 
cessiul operation for twelve years, and in that time 
hundreds of the most severe cases have been perma- 
nently cured. The method used ts the fruit of long per- 
sonal effort of Mr. Edwin 8. Johnston, to overcome anu 
impediment with which he had suffered for forty years. 
The School is endorsed by 8S. Weir Mitchell, M. D., 
Philadelphia: Hon. John Wanamaker, Ex-Postmiastes 
Gen., U. 8.; Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, M. E. Church, Phila 
deiphia; and Prot H. C. Wood, M. D., LL. D., Univer- 
sity of Pa. Send for 60-page book (mailed free) to the 


PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE 


1033 Spring Garden St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
EDWIN 8 JOHNSTON, Prin. and Founder. Established Issé 
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Instruction by mail, udapted to ever¥ one, 


Methods approved by leading 
ul educators. Experienced aud 
competent iustructore 
Takes spare time ouly 


Three courses — Prepar- 
aw atory, business, ¢ re. 
An oppertunity to better 
your condition aud pros 


pects Students and 
craduates ever, where 


Seven years of success 


Full particulars free. F 
O me Soreg ue Correspondence School of Law 


Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich 


a Terma 


















is canvas and haircloth, cut and moulded, goes be- 
tween the cloth and lining of a waist and makes it 
fit perfectly. Ask for it at your dry goods store. 
J. W. GODDARD & SONS, Sole Selling Agents 
98-100 Bleecker Street, New York 





Laura Memorial Woman's Medical College 


Under personal supervision of board of lady mana- 
gers. An endowed college for women only. Graded 
course of four years—seven months each. Labora 
tories all new and complete For announcement 
| address THE DEAN, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


LM THE LEAD'NG » YOUNG 
CANADIAN re) : * 
A FA Soutece) & WOMEN 
Literature and Science, Music, Fine Art, Commercial, Etc. 
Address: Principal Warner, St. Thomas, Ontario 


HOME STUDY . ary scimmcus, seer 


hand, ete., thoroughly taught by Mail at stu 








dent's home Trial lesson 0c, 


Low rates; perfect <atistaction. Cat tres 
BRYANT & STRATTON, € 2. College Bldg., Buffalo, 5. Y. 





CHICAGO CONSERVATORY, *““eiie,to"* 


MUSIC, ORATORY, DRAMATIC ART 
Unequaled advantages, Send for prospectus 
SAMUFI. KAYZER, President 
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THE LADIES’ 





ALL THE ACCESSORIES OF A WEDDING* 


By Ruth Ashmore 


HERE were three young girls 
lunching together. These 
three girls, who had been dear 
friends for a long time, had 
planned this. meeting so that 
each might tell the other a 
very important secret. 

‘I am going to be married in the golden 
month of October,’’ said Helen. And her 
words were repeated first by Molly and 
then by Kate. Then Helen added, ‘‘ The 
day is set—it is the seventh.” Like an 
echo each girl repeated the date. Helen 
then said, ‘‘I am to be married in church 
at noon.’’ ‘Oh,’’ said Molly, “I am 
to be married in the evening at home’”’ ; 
“And I,” chimed in Kate, ‘‘am to be 
married at church in the early morning, as 
I am a Catholic.’’ Then all three girls 
together said, in most regretful tones, ‘‘So, 
of course, it will be impossible for us to be 
at each other's weddings.”’ 


7 
HOW THE INVITATIONS SHOULD BE WORDED 


? ELL,” said Kate, ‘‘I have neither 

father nor mother, and I am going 
to ask Helen how my invitations should be 
worded. The few people invited to the 
church to witness the ceremony will be 
expected to return to my aunt’s house to 
partake of breakfast, and I want to have 
all on the one invitation.”’ 

‘*Then,’’ said Helen, ‘your aunt may 
write the invitations herself in a perfectly 
informal manner and send them by post.’’ 

And Helen wrote out a form of invitation 
for Kate to use, as follows : 


MR. AND MRS. JAMES HAMILTON 
request your presence 


| at the marriage of their niece, 
| KATHARINE BLAIR 
to 


| MR. ALBERT GILBERT, 
Thursday morning, October seventh, 
at nine o'clock, 
St. AGNES’ CHURCH, 
and 
after the ceremony at the house, 
555 EvucLip AVENUE, 





+ 
WEDDING PAPER AND ENVELOPES 


" Remember,” continued Helen, ‘that 

although all our invitations must be 
simple, they must appear upon the sheet 
of clear white note paper that folds once 
before fitting into its first envelope. 
Two envelopes are necessary; the inner 
one should have on it simply the name of 
the guest ; the outer one, of thinner quality, 
the name, address and stamp.”’ 

‘*But,’’ said Molly, ‘‘ 1 am not quite sure 
about my invitation. You see | am to be 
married at home, so that everybody invited 
to the house, naturally enough, will remain 
to the reception, although Iam not going 
to have a very elaborate collation. I 
will leave that to you, Helen.’’ 

Helen laughed and answered, ‘ Well, 
Molly, as you and I are fortunate enough 
to have our parents living, our invitations, 
of course, will go out in their names— 
though on the same style of paper that I 
described as proper for Kate’s. Your 
invitations should read : 


MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM TEMPLE 


invite you to be present 
at the marriage of their daughter, 


MARY HALSTED 
to 
MR. JOHN WILSON HARRINGTON, 


Thursday evening, October seventh, 
| at eight o’clock. 


| 612 MADISON AVENUE. 











+ 
INVITATIONS FOR THE CHURCH WEDDING 


” INE?’’ said Helen. ‘‘ Well, itseemsas 

if my invitations must be many, 
because there are people whom I wish to 
have at the church and not at the house, 
for there are many who will understand the 
attention shown by asking them to wit- 
ness the ceremony. Yet, as a noon wed- 
ding always attracts a crowd, there must 
be cards of admission to the church. My 
invitations will read : 


MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM GORDON 


request your presence 
at the marriage of their daughter, 


HELEN AUDREY 
to 
MR. EDWARD BROWN FLOYD, 


Thursday, October seventh, 
at noon. 


= GRACE CHURCH. . af 

















*In the next (the September) issue of the JouRNAL 
will be given an illustrated article on ‘“‘ Decorations 
for Home Weddings,” by William Martin Johnson. 
In the same issue Walter Germain will give the 
bridegroom full information as to the part he is to 
take in the wedding preparations and ceremony, what 
he is responsible for, and what he is to pay for. 


THE CHURCH AND RECEPTION CARDS 
- ITH this, to every one will go a small 
card, which has upon it: 


[ Please present this card at 

Grace CHURCH 
Thursday, October seventh, 
i at noon. 

= 





‘* Then, to those triends who are asked to 
the house, a rather large card will accom- 
pany the invitation and the card of admis- 
sion to the church, and this will read : 





RECEPTION 
From one o'clock until three. | 


} 


—_—— 
| 
] 
} 
32 WASHINGTON SQUARE, WEST. | 


‘“* How,’’ asked Molly, ‘‘ will you arrange 
about sending out the invitations ?’’ 

**Oh,’’ said Helen, ‘‘ my mother began to 
attend to that as soon as the wedding day 
was set, and now she has as near a perfect 
list as is possible. She gleaned her visiting 
list and mine, selecting the names of rela- 
tives, of old friends and of those acquaint- 
ances whom she thought it would be 
desirable for me to retain after my 
marriage. Then she asked Mr. Floyd and 
his mother each to make out a list of all to 
whom they wished invitations sent.’’ 


od 
NEEDED COURTESY AND CONSIDERATION 


‘ LJELEN,” asked Molly, ‘‘ why do you 
call your betrothed Mr. Floyd?” 

‘* Because,’’ said Helen, ‘‘1 do not think 
it sounds well for a girl to use any gentle- 
man’s Christian name in a public place, 
and then, too, there is wisdom, even at 
this early stage of our love and life, in 
observing the ordinary politenesses.’’ 

Then Helen answered the other ques- 
tions: ‘‘If the bride and bridegroom do not 
belong to the same church the clergyman 
of the bride should be selected to perform 
the marriage ceremony. 

‘Who shall ask the clergyman to per- 
form the ceremony? ‘The greatest courtesy 
is shown him, when, accompanied by the 
father or brother of the bride, the 
bridegroom-to-be calls upon him, and asks 
him to officiate. 

‘*The duties of a maid of honor? Her 
duties are few. If the bride carries a 
bouquet the maid of honor relieves her of 
it, handing it to the first bridesmaid. She 
then assists her in taking off her glove if 
the ring ceremony is performed. After the 
ceremony the maid of honor draws back 
the bride’s veil. Then the bouquet is 
returned and her duties are at an end. 

‘‘If I had decided to have, for any rea- 
son, a very quiet home wedding, with only 
the immediate members of my family pres- 
ent, and had decided to send out announce- 
ment cards, they would have read : 


MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM GORDON 


announce the marriage of their 
daughter, 


HELEN AUDREY 
to 
MR. EDWARD BROWN FLOYD, 


on Thursday, October the seventh, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-seven. 


Springfield, Ohio. 








And these cards would be sent out within 
twenty-four hours after the wedding.’’ 


os 
HOW THE BRIDAL PROCESSION ENTERS 


** ” ATE, who is to be married in the early 

morning with no attendants, and in 
her traveling dress, will walk to the altar 
on the arm of her uncle. The bridegroom 
will meet her there, and they will go 
out together. Molly, who is to be married 
in the evening at home, will have a maid 
of honor, four bridesmaids, four ushers, 
and a best man as the attendants. At one 
end of the room, where the mirror is, a 
pretty canopy will have been arranged, 
and when the bridal party is ready to 
appear, word will be whispered to the 
clergyman, who will then take his place 
facing the assemblage, and in a very few 
minutes the bridegroom and best man 
will come in and place themselves beside 
the clergyman, a little to his left. 

‘‘From the farthest door, at the end of 
the long parlor, will come the procession 
of pretty girls, and the young men, like the 
bridegroom and best man, in evening 
clothes. First, there will be the ushers, 
walking two by two; then, the brides- 
maids, two by two; then, the maid of 
honor alone ; and then, Molly, on the arm 
of her father. The ushers will stand just 
back of the bridegroom and best man; the 
bridesmaids walk to the other side, the 
maid of honor comes next, then Molly, 
while her father will stand just behind her, 
waiting to give her away. 


HOME JOURNAL 


ETIGUETTE OF THE CHURCH WEDDING 


“ Y OWN wedding,”’ continued Helen, 

‘* being a church one will be an elabo- 
rate affair. When I have reached the church 
with my father the electric bell will tell 
those waiting in the vestry of my arrival, 
and then, coming from each side and meet- 
ing just at the head of the middle aisle, will 
be eight bridesmaids and the maid of honor. 
Near the door the eight ushers will be 
standing, and form a passageway for the 
pretty maids to pass through. Then the 
ushers start the procession toward the 
altar. They go two by two, followed by 
the bridesmaids, walking two by two; then 
the maid of honor alone, and last of all 1 
will come on my father’s arm. Coming 
out I will be first with my husband, the 
maid of honor next with the best man, and 
then each bridesmaid with an usher.”’ 


+ 
TRIFLES THAT MAKE OR MAR THE CEREMONY 


*“A\TO MATTER how elaborate a daytime 
wedding is, the gentlemen must 








wear what is known as afternoon dress. I | 


do not advise having pages or flower-girls 
either to carry trains or flowers; children 
are apt to grow confused, to stumble, and 
too often to ruin the whole picture. Of 
course, at my wedding the ushers will 


have a white ribbon across the aisle; and | 


if they are not sure of knowing all our 
friends they will have a list to which they 
may refer, so that the proper people will 
get the seats they should have. 

‘* The usher offers his arm to each lady, 
and the gentleman who is with her follows, 
and then takes the seat next the one in 
which the usher has seated her. Where 
the Episcopal ceremony is not used, and the 
service omits the ring ceremony, and the 
best man is not required, it is by no means 
unusual for the bride to enter on the 
arm of the bridegroom. In church the 
relatives and friends of the bride are 
proses on the left, while those of the 





ridegroom are on the right of the altar.’’ | 


7 
DAINTY SOUVENIRS OF THE OCCASION 
** TF | WERE you, Molly, I should not im- 
poverish myself by attempting to give 
extravagant souvenirs to my bridesmaids. 
In your position, as you have described 


it to me, a tiny stick pin, a pretty bangle, | 


or a dainty fan, would be in good taste. 
Anything is vulgar that is extravagant. 
Occasionally a very wealthy girl gives to 
her bridesmaids and her maid of honor 
their entire costumes. Again, the picture 
hat may be given; but this is not compul- 
sory, and a bride is not expected even to 
give gloves to her attendants unless she 
particularly wishes to do so. 

‘The bridegroom has but few expenses : 
he pays for the carriage which takes him 
and the best man to the church; he gives 
a souvenir, usually a scarfpin, to his ushers 
and best man, and sometimes this is 
accompanied by the scarf and gloves, 
though the sending of these is entirely a 
matter of choice. He also provides the 
bouquets for the bride, the maid of honor 
and the bridesmaids. He pays the clergy- 
man’s fee. The rest of the expenses are 
borne by the family of the bride.”’ 


7 
SERVING THE WEDDING BREAKFAST 


“VATE will have a simple buffet break- 
fast, consisting of hot bouillon in 
cups, salads, sandwiches, meat and sweet 
jellies, small cakes, ices, coffee, lemonade 
and any other beverage that may be desired. 
For Molly it would seem best to have the 
caterer open the dining-room door at nine 
o’clock, and allow the bridal party, the 
immediate relatives, and the clergyman 
and his wife, to go out at once and be 
served from the long, handsomely-spread 
table. Then, after they leave, the other 
guests may go in and out informally during 
the evening. In the hall let there be a table 
laden with boxes containing wedding 
cake, and let the maid in attendance hand 
one to each guest. For my wedding 
breakfast there will be what I never should 
advise, unless it can be managed as mine 
will be, by a thoroughly competent caterer, 
that is, a special table for the bridal party, 
and small tables for the other guests— 
what is known as a sit-down breakfast. 

‘* At the bridal table I will sit next to 
the bridegroom in the centre at one side ; 
next to me will be the bridegroom’s father, 
while next to the bridegroom will be my 
mother. Next to my mother will be the 
clergyman, and next to the bridegroom’s 
father will be the clergyman’s wife ; then 
will come my father, then the bridegroom’s 
mother ; and after that, all the attendants 
in the order that may seem best.”’ 

Now I am going to sum up the situation 
in a few words. Do not attempt to have 
too elaborate a wedding. The simplest 
wedding is in good taste, while the one 
which seems to be reaching after the im- 
possible invariably strikes one as being 
pretentious and vulgar. 

There must be no blunders. At the most 
important moment of your life you want to 
think not of how everything is going or 
what everybody is doing, but of the vows 
that you are making and the prayer that 
should be on your lips and in your heart. 





Epitor’s NotE—Miss Ashmore’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of ‘‘ Side-Talks with 
Girls,”’ will be found on page 27 of this issue. 
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A Bit of Experience 


i. a young housekeeper, six months 
ago: 

‘Il dread opening a new can of 
baking powder he that in the old is 
exhausted. So often the contents of the 
new box prove of indifferent quality! I 
cannot understand why articles of the same 
brand should vary so much as do different 
boxes of baking powder. Some are good, 
others poor!”’ 


**Have you ever used Cleveland’s baking 
powder?” asked a friend. 

“No; why?” 

“* Because,’’ was the reply, ‘after three 
years’ steady use of it I have never found 
a can that was not thoroughly good and 
just what it pretended to be. Try it, my 
dear!”’ 

The trial was so thoroughly satisfactory 
that the young housekeeper will now have 
no other brand but Cleveland’s. She finds 
it gives uniform results.—Household Talks. 


C ” veland ’ 
BAKING PowDER. 
It does the work just right 


every time. 
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Nothing to 
break or get 
out of order. 
Tray comes 
out if wanted. 


The Most 
Convenient 
and 
Strongest 
Trunk Made 


Costs no more than ordinary trunks of same quality. 
Sold by leading retailers everywhere; if your dealer 
will not supply you, write us for Free Booklet, which gives 
full information; we'll tell you where you can get it. 


DON’T BUY until you write for our 
A TRUNK IMustrated Booklet 
H.W. ROUNTREE & BRO., Richmond, Va. 
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The best is the cheapest. 

Will not slip or tear stocking. 
No stitching to cut the rubber 
Strands. Outlasts all others. 
For Sale by Best Merchants 
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, Decorated Porcelain 


Dinner Set $5.00 


The handsomest set of elegantly decorated porcelain ware 
you ever saw for only $5.00, An unparalleled offer! We 
are not agents or jobbers, but manufacturers, and guaran- 
tee goods first-class. Same set would cost double the money 
at retail. 

Drop us a peated for handsome art ecards showing 
shapes, and decorations in colors same as originals. 


AMERICAN POTTERY COMPANY 
Ernest Wilson (Res. Mgr.) 


Lock Box 1392. Pittsburg, Pa. 
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is for dressmakers and for women who make their own 
dresses. La Forma gives the waist a glove-like fit. 
J.W. GODDARD & SONS, Sole seg Agents 
98-100 Bleecker Street, New Yor 
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Wedding Invitations 
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25, $2.00. Envelopes included. Express prepaid. Samples free. 
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HILE only two or three people 
know in what month the wed- 

ding day will be, the prospec- 

tive bride and her mother are 

giving their thoughts to the 

making of the lingerie. Taking 

it for granted, then, that the 

average girl has the customary 
amount of underwear, she will have a plen- 
tiful supply for the future if she add to 
that which she already possesses six new 
pieces of each kind. As to stays, three 
pairs will be enough. One nice pair of 
walking shoes, one pair of heavy boots 
for rainy weather, a pair 
of dress slippers, a pair 
of bedroom slippers, a 
pair of low patent-leather 
shoes, and a pair of low 
russet shoes will be re- 
quired. As to stockings, 
six pairs, either of lisle or 
cotton, with the one silk 


pair to wear with your 
wedding gown, will be a 
sufficient supply. A 


dozen new handkerchiefs, 
having narrow hem- 
stitched borders, with the 
initials of your maiden 
name in white letters in 
the corner of each, will be 
an acceptable and dainty 
addition to the trousseau. 


+ 
WHAT THE BRIDE WILL WEAR 


OU have decided that 
you will be married 
in white satin. Then, too, 
you are to be, as the chil- 
dren say, ‘‘a real bride,’’ 
for you will wear a veil. 
The most becoming and 
the most suitable veil for 
a bride is that of tulle, 
which reaches almost to 
the edge of the train in the back and is very 
full. The wearing of the veil over the face 
is going out of fashion, but if you fancy 
having it arranged in that way then the 
professional hair-dresser, having a piece 
of tulle at her command, will, after allow- 
ing it to cover your train, drape it in a 
bunch on top of your head, let it fall for- 
ward almost to the edge of your skirt, and 
then where it seems fullest she will split 
the tulle clear up above your forehead. 
Through this part, just above your front 
hair, she will run a string, and when the 
time comes for throwing the veil back, 
which is a most troublesome thing to do, 
the maid of honor will simply slide it, 
curtain fashion, to each side; the string 
will not show on your hair, and yet when 
the veil is over your face the opening will 
not be visible in the fullness of the folds. 
The wedding costume, veil and all, is 
shown in the picture above. The gown is 
of white satin—that beautiful cream white 
that you admired so much—and it is made 
with a full but plain skirt. The tulle veil, 
not worn over the face, is fastened to the 
high coiffure (the hair must 
always be arranged high 
when a veil is worn) under 
a cluster of orange blos- 
soms. The long, pointed 
sleeves, prettily full at the 
shoulders, are finished with 
frills of real point lace, and 
a frill in harmony flares out 
at the back of the crush 
collar. The crush belt is 
laid in soft folds, and does 
not show its fastening, 
which is at the side. You 
will be wise in having no 
orange blossoms on your 
gown. They would have 
to be removed immediately 
after the wedding, since 
there is only one time in 
your life when you may 
wear orange blossoms. 


+ 
THE MAID OF HONOR’S GOWN 


HE maid of honor shown 

in illustration exhibits 

the fancy that exists just 
now for a bit of black to 
bring out the color of her 
gown and intensify its con- 
trast with that of the bride’s. 
This lady-in-waiting wears 
a Frenchy-looking gown of pink silk muslin, 
which is made over a white foundation. 
The skirt, which is not very wide, is 
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_Epiror's Note—Patterns of ladies’ dress waist 
linings, in sizes from 30 to 44 inches bust measure- 
ment, will be sent to any address on receipt of ten 
cents. Address Art Bureau, THE Lapigs’ HOME 
JOuRNAL, Philadelphia. 





WHITE SATIN 
GOWN AND VEIL 





MAiD OF HONOR 
IN PINK SILK MUSLIN 


covered with five pointed flounces, a nar- 
row plaiting being at the extreme edge. 
Each flounce is bound with narrow black 
velvet ribbon. The full bodice of the 
soft silk is made to look elaborate by a 
bolero, which is attached to it at the arm 
and under-arm seams, and goes under the 
belt ; it is of pink velvet, having an elab- 
orate design wrought upon it in black 
spangles, while its edges are bound with 
black velvet. The sleeves are wrinkled in 
mousquetaire fashion, come far over the 
hands, and have epaulettes above the 
shoulders in harmony with the frills on the 
skirt. The hat has a brim of 
rough white straw and a Tam 
crown of pink velvet. At 
the left side, where it is raised 
slightly, are a bunch of pink 
roses and three black tips. 


> 
GOWNS FOR THE BRIDESMAIDS 
ASHION demands that 


bridesmaids should be 
dressed in some of the faint 
tints, and also in white in 
honor of the bride. Any 
fabric, more or less light, of 
course, out of which a pic- 
turesque costume can be 
designed, is 
counted good 
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HER WEDDING GOWN OF WHITE TAFFETA 


A DAINTY costume that is not expensive, 

and to which much wear may be given, 
is made of white taffeta. The special 
charm of this frock consists in the perfect 
cut of the skirt, and the simple but artistic 
arrangement of the trimming on the 
bodice. The cape-like yoke and skirt are 


trimmed with heavy, but perfectly plain, | 


white silk braid. A fan-like jabot of real 
lace decorates the bodice below the yoke, 
and has for its heading what is known as 
a ‘‘pinching ’’ of taffeta. The sleeves are 
slightly puffed at the shoulders, shape in 
to 
lace like that on the bodice. The small, 
but becoming, toque is of white rosebuds 
with a white aigrette just in front. 


7 
THE BRIDESMAID IN YELLOW AND BLACK 


HE bridesmaid accompanying this bride 

is sufficiently dark to wear that com- 
bination in colors that is most fashionable 
for bridesmaids in England this season. 
Her gown is pale yellow chiffon, laid in 
plaits which are stitched down to about 
six inches below the waist, and from there 
fly loose, having a narrow frill as the edge 
finish. The bodice is a draped one, with a 
frill of chiffon so arranged that a square 
effect is produced, while on the left side 
are placed two cabbage bows of black 
velvet ribbon. The sleeves are slightly 
puffed on the shoulders, shape in mousque- 
taire fashion to fit the arms, and have the 
usual soft frill finish, which is, in this 
instance, of chiffon. The picture hat is of 
black velvet, turned up at one side under 
yellow tips that are firmly fastened to 
position by loops of yellow ribbon and a 
jet buckle. The bouquet is of yellow 
chrysanthemums, its long ribbons being 
white. It cannot be doubted that the 
picture hat will obtain for bridesmaids all 
during the coming season, and that often- 





form. A toi- 
lette which 
might be 
worn when 
there are sev- 
eral brides- 
maids is that 
assumed by 
the young girl 
standing next 
to the maid of 
honor. The 
foundation of 
her costume is 
pale green China silk ; over 
this is a plissé skirt and 
blouse bodice of coarse fish- 
net, which has baby ribbon 
of green velvet run through 
the meshes diagonally. 
The yoke, which is full, is 
of white chiffon, and, like the 
fish-net, is over the green 
silk. The sleeves, full and 
finished with pretty frills, 
have ruffles of chiffon over 
the shoulders. At the top 

















of the blouse portion of the 
bodice is a puckered head- 
ing of the chiffon, each little 
row of puckers being fin- 
ished with a narrow velvet ribbon. The 
picturesque hat is of fine white Leghorn. 


o 
A PRETTY COSTUME MADE OF CHIFFON 
yee it is permitted that one may be 
married in a traveling gown, almost 


every woman prefers a costume a little 
more dressy, and which can be changed 











BRIDESMAID’S FROCK 
OF PALE GREEN 


for the traveling gown. It is very little 
more trouble, since few brides have the 
courage to go away wearing a new traveling 
dress. So since there isa change of gowns 
why should not the bride’s frock be all 
white? Pretty costumes have been made 
of chiffon, and with them has been worn a 
small toque made of flowers. 


BRIDE'S FROCK 
OF WHITE TAFFETA 


BRIDESMAID IN 
YELLOW AND BLACK 


est of all these hats will be either of black 
velvet or black felt. Still, even in the 
depth of winter we are beginning to follow 
the fashion of our English cousins, and 
allow, at least to a bridal party, straw hats. 


Somebody has said that it costs a brides- | 


maid more to get a picture hat than it does 
to buy her costume, since the silk for it 
may be bought for from seventy-five cents 
to a dollar a yard and only fourteen yards 
are required, while a picture hat, bought 
from a milliner who is supposed to be 
specially artistic, may cost a great deal. 
7 
CHOOSING SIMPLE, SENSIBLE VISITING GOWNS 
|= girl who has a fortune at her com- 





fit the arms, and are decorated with | 
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‘““WHAT COMES EASY, 
GOES EASY ”’ 


Cheap Skirt Bindings Last a Little 
While, and Look Badly 
While They Last 
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LOOK ON THE BACK for the tetters S. H. & M. 
It's the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE 
If your dealer will not supply you we will 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free 


S. H. & M. CO., P. 0. Box 699, New York City 
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Because a good dentist and a good 
dentifrice are indispensable in the 
proper care of the teeth. 


A sample of Sozodont for three cents. 
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mand needs no suggestions, but the | 


girl who has to think out the wisdom of 
every dollar spent on her trousseau is the 
one who asks for advice. Taking it for 
granted, then, that you will live a more or 
less social life, having your day at home 
and visiting your friends, and going occa- 
sionally to hear good music, you can 
decide exactly what you will need. 

First of all, freshen all the gowns you 
possess, then you know their possibilities ; 
then, I would advise one handsome silk 
dress, combined, perhaps, with velvet, and 
having, to go with it, two bodices—one for 
wear when you are visiting, the other to 
be used when rather more elaborate dress 
is required. Have one simple, but smart- 
looking, wool dress for street wear; if 
required, you might better omit your visit- 
ing costume than this. A black skirt, 
either of moiré, silk or satin, will be 
useful, since with it there can be worn any 
number of elaborate bodices. Then you 
will want, also, a comfortable wrapper, to 
wear in no place except in your own room ; 
two pretty, well-fitting, house dresses; a 
coat suited to the season ; a wrap that is a 





little more elaborate, if you can afford it ; 
but do not make the mistake, so often | 
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Must be on Inside of Spring 
DUPLEX SAFETY PINS 


have the only effective Guard to prevent catching or 
tearing. It is on the arm of pin that passes through the 
cloth. Patented and cannot be used on any other pin. 
DUPLEX PINS work as easily in the dark as in the 
light; fasten from either side, but cannot slip through. 
Jealers may offer you other pins claimed as good. It 
is your interest to buy “Stewart's Duplex,”’ the best and 
only pin having the guard inside where it is effective. 


Made in Nickel Plate and Jet Black 
12 samples, assorted sizes, for 3 two-cent stamps. 
CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
BOX 12, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
Makers of Holdfast Aluminum Hair Pins 





81.50 and emanate > 
Ask your dealer. 
CORONET CORSET CO., 
JACKSON. MICH. 
101 Wooster St., 
N.Y. 
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made, of buying clothes that are not suited | is new—an invention of a former assistant of Worth, 


to your position in life, or, what is equally | 
as bad, of buying such an elaborate ward- 
robe that it will go out of fashion. 


Paris. With La Forma a waist fits smoothly, snugly, 
without crease or wrinkle. 
J.W. GODDARD & SONS, Sole Selling Agents 
98-100 Bleecker Street, New York 
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BY COURTESY OF A. P. FITT 
THE AUDITORIUM AT NORTHFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, WHERE Mr. Moovy HOLDS His 


GREAT MEETINGS THIS MONTH 


ROM my study window 
this morning I look 
across the old Connecticut 
fj valley away into the dis- 
wi tant hills of Vermont. 
So clear is the atmosphere 
that mountains which lie 
far in the distance seem 
hand. Everywhere the 





u oo ed _—~ 


to be near 


at 
works of Nature are praising God. And 


yet a few hours ago a dense mist 
enwrapped the valley, and objects only a 
few paces away were indistinct, and many 
of them which I now see clearly were 
shrouded in mystery. But as the sun 
began to burn away the fog and mist the 
clouds were lifted and the scenes I love so 
fondly were again clearly visible. It has 
seemed to me that the Apostle Paul must 
have had the recollection of some such 
scene in his mind when he wrote to the 
early Corinthian Church: ‘‘ Now we see 
through a glass, darkly, but then face to 
face: now I know in part; but then shall I 
know even as also I am known."’ So 
many things now seem so mysterious, but 
when the mists pass away we see God's 
purposes and plans as He regards them. 

And this is why the doctrine of the 
Resurrection has been so precious to the 
Church in all ages, for it is the lifting of 
the mists, and the glorious awakening to 
the eternal fellowship of the Church with 
her visible and glorified Master. 


s 

THE RESURRECTION AN UNQUESTIONED FACT 

T# Resurrection of Jesus Christ is one 

of the best-attested facts in history. 
The late Charles H. Spurgeon called 
attention to the fact that few other events 
in history are so well attested. 

The signing of famous treaties, the 
births of princes, the remarks of cabinet 
ministers and the deeds of assassins have 
not been so widely witnessed as the rising 
of Jesus Christ from the tomb. A thou- 
sand years before the very birth of Christ 
the Psalmist had prophesied that He 
should not remain in the grave, and 
repeatedly Christ Himself had_ foretold 
His death and Resurrection to His Apos- 
tles: ‘‘The son of man must suffer many 
things, and be rejected of the elders, and 
of the chief priests, and scribes, and be 
killed, and after three days rise again.’’ 


Lo 
THE FIRST WITNESSES OF HIS RESURRECTION 
ET us consider a few of those who wit- 
nessed His rising from the dead and 
His appearance among men. 

First of all, the representatives of the 
Roman government, the guard stationed 
at His grave. It has always seemed 
strange to me that Christ’s enemies 
seemed to have had a better memory than 
His friends. They were the ones who 
remembered His words of promise that 
He should rise again on the third day from 
the dead. Through their petition was the 
witnessing of those pagan sentries secured. 

I see the small group stationed by the 
tomb. Before the opening there is rolled 
a great stone which is secured and sealed 
with the Imperial signet of Rome. No 
such task has ever been assigned to these 
rough soldiers before. They doubtless 
jeer and ridicule the very words of promise 
which mean salvation to our race. 

For how could such a one, who has hung 
upon the cross and shed His very heart's 
blood, return again to life? Had He been 
one of their gods, these soldiers reason, 
never would He have borne the insult 
and ignominy of scourging, much less 
have died at the hands of cruel men. 





Epitor’s Note—‘‘ Mr. Moody’s Bible Class” 
began in the JouRNAL of November, 1896, and will 
continue without intermission during 1897. 


. DEATH AND THE GRAVE CONGUERED 
N° DOUBT these Roman soldiers jest at 
the superstition of the Jewish race. 
They wonder at the length to which Pilate 
will go in humoring these people. Little 
do they realize the Divinely-appointed 
mission they are to fulfill, And as they 
thus spend the weary watches at the 
sacred tomb the night hours draw to a 
close. But ere the first rays of breaking 
dawn light up the eastern sky, suddenly 
there shines about them a celestial glory, 
for the angel of God descends and rolls 
back the stone, and, overcome by fright, 
they fall back as dead men. Meanwhile 
the very foundations of the earth tremble 
as in that supreme moment the arch 
enemy of man and Nature is vanquished. 
Death and the grave are conquered at last, 
and He who is the first fruits of them that 
slept breaks the bands of hell and comes 
forth leading captivity captive. In these 
pagan soldiers we do then find the first 
witnesses of the Resurrection. 


s 
THE LITTLE BAND OF FAITHFUL WOMEN 
HE next witnesses that are recorded were 
a small band of women. We know 
their names, but little else about them, 
except that they were faithful followers of 
His. Probably they were not distinguished 
social lights in the city of Jerusalem, but 
they were devoted to the Master, and their 
names have been cherished and respected 
by the Church in every age since. After 
all, the names that truly live in history 
to-day, the lives that still exert an influence 
among men and women, are not those 
whom society called great, or men honored 
for power. They are the lives of those 
who have shown devotion to Jesus. 

And after that time, according to the 
testimony of the Evangelist Luke, He 
was seen of His disciples, ‘‘ by many infal- 
lible proofs,’’ forty days, ‘‘and speaking 
of the things pertaining to the Kingdom of 
God.’’ So many witnesses are there to 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ that it has 
become an established historical fact. 


“y 
IN DREAD OF DEATH AND THE GRAVE 
UT what most concerns us is the rela- 
tion which Christ’s Resurrection has 
to our death and future life. So many 
people live in a fearful dread of death and 
the grave, I believe, just because they do 
not study this doctrine. They speak of 
death and the judgment with a shudder, 
and their vision seems to be unable to 
pierce beyond. 

I well remember how in my _ native 
village in New England it used to be 
customary, as a funeral procession left the 
church, for the bell in the burying-ground 
to toll as many times as the deceased was 
years old. How anxiously I would count 
those strokes of the bell to see how long I 
might reckon on living. Sometimes there 
would be seventy or eighty tolls, and I 
would give a sigh of relief to think I had 
sO many years to live. But at other times 
there would be only a few years tolled, and 
then a horror would seize me as I thought 
that I, too, might soon be claimed as a 
victim by that dread monster, Death. 
Death and judgment were a constant 
source of fear to me till I realized the fact 
that neither shall ever have any hold ona 
child of God. In his letter to the Romans 
the Apostle Paul has showed, in most 
direct language, that there is no condemna- 
tion for a child of God, but that he is 
passed from under the power of law, and 
in the Epistle to the Corinthians he tells 
us that ‘‘there is a natural body, and there 
is a spiritual body,’’ ‘‘and as we have 
borne the image of the earthy, we shall 
also bear the image of the Heavenly.”’ 
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EXPERIENCES OF THE DRAGON FLY GRUB 

HERE is a little book entitled ‘‘ The Life 

Beyond ’’ that presents the truth of 
the Resurrection in a wonderful manner. 
It is an allegory, and pretends to give the 
experiences of a little dragon fly grub. 
The little insect longs to know what is 
beyond the sphere of its little world. In 
vain it inquires of the fish that live in the 
same pond, but they have no experience 
in any other sphere, nor can any of its 
fellows satisfy its anxious yearning. The 
only world it knows is a little meadow 
90nd ; all its experience is limited by the 
ounds of the surrounding banks. 

At length the grub is overcome by a 
strange attraction upward, and gathering 
about it all its fellows it tells that it must 
leave them for the regions above, and 
promises to return to tell them what it has 
found to exist in the beyond, if, indeed, 
there may be anything above the bulrushes 
of their little pond. And then quietly it 
disappears from the sight of its fellows 
and emerges into the bright sunlight of the 
greater world. Here it is transformed, 
and now with outstretched wings it darts 
hither and thither reflecting the brightness 
of the sun from its gorgeous body. But it 
does not forget the promises it has made 
to the friends it has left below. It tries to 
return to the world from which it has just 
been resurrected, but cannot now leave 
the atmosphere in which it lives. All it can 
do is to wait for them to come to where 
it now lives, a beautiful dragon fly. 

And thus it is with those who have dis- 
appeared from our sight. Their love for 
us is not lessened because they are not 
able to commune with us, but they are 
waiting in the presence of the Master for 
that glorious moment when in their resur- 
rected bodies they shall unite once more 
with those whom they have loved on earth. 


>} 
THERE SHOULD BE NO FEAR OF DEATH 

ND what an exhaustless store of com- 
fort there is in the thought that the 
resurrected body will be free from all that 
mars it here on earth. Then will Jacob 
come forth from the tomb no longer lean- 
ing heavily upon his staff end; Paul will 
never again experience a thorn in the flesh. 
The fevered brow and wasted form will 
give place to health and strength, and the 
moan of the little sufferer will give place 
to the joyous song of the redeemed. Why, 
then, should we ever be reminding our- 
selves of death when just beyond are 
strength and joy? Alexander MacLaren 
has well said: ‘‘ The grave has a door on 
its inner side, and when the outer access is 
closed the inner portal opens on Heaven.”’ 
But [imagine some one saying, ‘‘ I do not 
understand how any one can look upon 
death as anything but dark and awful. 
Are we not taught that death is an enemy, 
and does not the Psalmist tell of the dark 
valley of the shadow of death?’’ Yes, the 
Psalmist does speak of the valley of the 
shadow of dooth, but he does not speak 
of its being dark. The truth is that there 
would be no shadow if there were no light, 
and it is because He is with us that death 
can only throw a shadow across our path. 
Nor is there a tomb so remote but that 
the voice of the archangel shall be heard. 


° 
A WOMAN'S DEFIANT CHALLENGE 

N THE town of Hanover, in Germany, I 
am told that there is buried a German 
Countess who denied the existence of 
God and ridiculed the idea of the Resurrec- 
tion. To further show her contempt for 
Christianity she ordered that on her death 
her grave should be built up of solid 
masonry and covered by large stones 
bound together by iron clamps. On this 
tomb was engraved her defiant challenge 
that through eternity this tomb should 
never be disturbed. But one day the seed 
from some tree, either blown by the wind 
or carried by a bird, became lodged in a 
small crevice of the tomb, where soon it 
sprouted and began to grow. And then, 
as if Nature had seemed to mock the 
haughty infidel, she quietly extended the 
delicate roots of that seedling under the 
massive blocks of stone and slowly raised 
them from their place. And now, although 
scarce four generations are passed since 
that tomb was sealed, that most insignifi- 
cant seedling has accomplished what God 

Himself was challenged to accomplish. 


Le 
WHEN THE DISCIPLES LAST SAW CHRIST 

Dp” ou ever think of that last view the 

isciples had of the Master, and that 
He would return again to His church in 
the same manner in which He left it? We 
are told that He led the small body of His 
followers out of the city of Jerusalem, 
down across the valley of Jehosaphat, over 
the brook Kedron, by the garden of 
Gethsemane, with its memories of agoniz- 
ing conflict, and out to Bethany. Often 
had they retired there to the home of Mary 
and Martha for rest and quiet in the days 
of His ministry. Here He bids them fare- 
well, and instructs them to spread the 
Gospel which He entrusts to their care. 
And then, while still He speaks of things 
eternal, He quietly ascends from their 
sight into the realms of Heaven, where He 
lives and reigns for evermore at the right 
hand of God, His Heavenly Father. 
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There is PLENTY OF TIME 


if you buy at once for you to find the 
summer-comfort of Lewis Union Suits (as 
compared with two- 
piece suits), and avoid 
the discomforts of un- 
dershirt working up 
and drawers pulling 
down. Wear the 


Lewis 
Union 
Suits 


the most comfortable 
underwear because 
form-fitting, full-fash- 
ion,with no rough seams 
to irritate, and no hard 
bunches or loose cloth 
that goes with low- 
riced, ill-fitting, ill-made 
underwear that is said to be just as good. 

Ask your dealer for these suits, don’t let him 


induce you to take a substitute, but write us, we 
will refer you to a dealer or have your order filled. 


LEWwIs KNITTING Co., 200 Main Street 


Janesville, Wis. 

Send 2-cent stamp for new catalogue illustrated 
Srom life, and with testimonials of prominent people 
everywhere. Sample fabrics inclosed. 



















GENUINE FARINA COLOGNE 


Inferior products and spurious imitations are now 
being sold as ‘‘ Farina Cologne,’’ and so closely have 
the bottles and labels been copied that even deniers 
are deceived. The words, ‘‘gegeniiber dem Jiilichs- 
Platz,’ have not been copied because they constitute 
the address of the great arina distillery, *‘ gegeniiber 
dem Jiilichs-Platz ’’ (opposite the Jiilichs Place). 











‘*Foot-Form” Boot 


No. 403, with its inner sole of the 
finest, most flexible leather used in 
bicycle saddles, is the most desirable, 

most comfortable, most pliable 
shoe made— 


FOR TENDER FEET 


It’s the boot worn by women of 
affairs—teachers—women in all 
professions. Sizes 1 to9, widths 
i A” to“‘E” Send for caia- 
logue of all styles—one price 
$8.00, till September 1. 


** LANGLOIS’”’ 
Washington, D. 0. 


now. 
$3.50 Sept. 1. 


The Swellest 
Shoe in Town 


Ladies’ Green or Dark Tan Kid 
Lace, with per or tan cloth tops. 
All sizes and widths. (Same shoe 
retails in Chicago for $4.00 to 

$5.00.) Sent prepaid on receipt 


¢ $3.00 


Money cheerfully refunded 
if not satisfactory. 
One Profit Shoe Co. 
238 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Norfolk ao¢ New Brunswick 
Full-Fashioned Underwear 


For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN 


Is made by skilled operatives 
of the best materials obtain- 
able, on improved machin- 
ery, that is the result of 
40 years’ experience. 
By our special proc- 
ess, softness of fin- 
d ish, perfection of fit 

and remarkable wear- 
ing qualities are attained. 
Free on application, our in- 
teresting booklet giving points 
on purchasing underwear. 


NORFOLK & NEW BRUNSWICK HOSIERY CO. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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Ask your dressmaker to put it in your next waist. 
She can get it at any dry goods store. 
J.W. GODDARD & SONS, Sole Seng Aquats 
98-100 Bleecker Street, New Yor 





BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 46 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and des- 
cription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 


Fancy-Work 





Send 12c. and we will 
send Linen Pin-Cushion 
Top. Floss to work 

Pretty Doily Stamping 
Patterns and Catalogue. 


WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass. Box L. 






































A Half-Hour’s Pleasure for Little Folks 


THE LADIES’ 
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By Carl Smith 


A” T the stars purty 
Up there in the sky ? 
Shinin’ an’ shinin’, 
O, ever so high. 
Le’s lay here, Billy, 
An’ count ’em, an’ see 
How many’s winkin’ 
At you an’ at me. 


Now ! 


Begin: 


Ain’t many yet; we’ll 
Git over it soon; 
Ketch ’em a-comin’, 
An’ start with the moon, 
One, two, three, four, five, 
Which side are you on— 
This side er that side >— 
O, looky ! it’s gone. 
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A BIG LITTLE GIRLS IDEA 


BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA 








ON’T you think Delphine is getting 
too large to play with dolls, sis- 
ter?’’ asked Miss Martha Merton, 
as she pinned her bonnet-strings 
before’ the parlor mirror, pre- 

* paratory to going down to the 
Dorcas Society of St. Mark’s. 

**I1 don’t know,’’ replied Mrs. Grayson. 
**She’s only thirteen, and she loves her 
dollies yet. I’d hate to feel that she has 
outgrown them ; my ‘little girl’ would be 
gone indeed if I should no longer see her 
around with a doll in her arms.” 

‘‘Why, you forget she will be 
fourteen next month, Sue, and she’s 
very large for her age; indeed, I 
think you ought really to put longer 
dresses on her.’ 

‘*Why, Martha! I hadn’t noticed. 
Perhaps I have forgotten that Del 
must bea young lady some day; she 
seems a baby still to Will and me.”’ 

Miss Merton smiled, and went to 
the Dorcas Society. 

Mrs. Grayson sat down a moment 
in a deep study, then with a sigh 
she rose and said to herself : 

“T guess I'll go right off and let 
down Del’s garnet cashmere.”’ 


$ 


When the door had closed, and 
Mrs. Grayson’s footsteps could be 
heard ascending the stairs, the cur- 
tains before the large bay-window 
in the rear of the parlor opened, and 
Miss Delphine Grayson emerged. 

She held a large doll in her arms, 
which she threw down upon a chair 
near by, and coming quickly over 
toward the long mirror between the 
windows, she stood looking at the 
reflection therein very earnestly. 

Delphine stood very close to the 
glass, seeming to study intently each 
individual feature of her face; then 
she went off a few paces and looked 
closely at the figure, front, sidewise, 
and over her shoulder to get a back 
view. Yes, her skirts were too 
short. She seemed to be accusing 
the girl in the glass, for she frowned 
gloomily at her; then she stooped, 
making her dress appear much 
longer. She turned then to follow 
her mother, when she saw her doll 
lying where she had thrown it. She 
caught it up and hugged it closely 
in her arms, and, bursting into tears, 
said to it impulsively : 

‘Darling, you and I have got to 
part ; I’m a big girl now.”’ 


7 


Not long after this Miss Merton 
said to her niece one morning : 

** Del, how would you like to have 
charge of the bonbon table at the 
fair? You might make your début, 
as it were, as a young lady there, 
do up your hair, and wear a long dress.”’ 

‘*Thank you, Aunt Martha, but I don’t 
think I’m quite ready to make my début 
yet,”’ Del replied. “Vl wait until I put 
away childish things, and, besides, I’m 
soon going to have a fair of my own for 
the children’s ‘ Fresh Air Fund.’ ” 

Mrs. Grayson looked up in surprise. 

““A fair of your own! What do you 
mean, Del?’’ 

**Oh,”’ laughed Del, ‘‘I’m going to have 
a sort of dolls’ fair and——’’ 

‘A dolls’ fair!’’ echoed Aunt Martha. 

“‘T have made up my mind, mamma,” 
Delphine went on, “‘ to give up playing with 
dolls, and so Iam going to exhibit a ‘col- 
lection,’ have a display and then a sale. I 
have twenty lovely dolls—I counted them 
the other day, from my darling ‘ Big Sue’ 


Cloud has come over ; 
Wait, now, it’ll shine 

Just in a minute— 

This side is mine. 

Why, there’s a lot more 
Come out since; 

Start it all over— 

one, two, three. 


Looky there, Billy ! 

See that thing? 
Flyin’ acrost there— 

Say, what can it be? 
Shootin’ and sizzlin’— 

’ll bet somethin’s wrong. 
That there thing’s tail is 

A half a mile long. 


There! It’s all gone now. 
Why, Billy, | swan— 
Millions have come frum 

Where that un has gone. 
Pshaw! We can’t do it; 

We never can keep 
Tally, they come so. 

Le’s us go to Sleep. 


le’s see: 


Billy—say—tell me, 

Now who—do you s’pose 
Gethers the stars in 

When all the night goes? 
Bet—he must start—work 

A long before—day, 
’Relse he could—never 

Put all—of—’em ’way. 


Whoo-ee ! 
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down to ‘ Tiny Totsie,’ my little mite of a 
bisque doll. I’m going to fix over and 
make a new wardrobe for each one of 
them, and then have an exhibition of the 
‘collection,’ and a sale, the proceeds of 
which I shall donate to the poor children’s 
‘Fresh Air Fund.’ ”’ 

‘** But, Del,’’ began Mrs. Grayson. 

‘*‘Now, mamma, don’t say ‘no’! Let 
me, won't you?” interrupted Del in a 
pleading tone. ‘I really don’t care to 
play with dolls any longer. I’m too big ; 
and then, you know, in that way I can do 
something for the poor children, and, be- 
sides, I shall know into just whose hands 
my darlings will go. I shouldn’t like 
strangers to have my dollies, you know.”’ 





DELPHINE SELLING OFF HER DOLLS 


‘Well, yes, I suppose you might have a 
sale, dear, if you have really decided to 
give up your dolls, but ’”? Mrs. Grayson’s 
face took on a serious aspect. 

“It is a very sensible decision indeed, 
Delphine,’’ said Miss Merton. 

**Mayn’t I, mamma?’ coaxed Del, 
kneeling at her mother’s feet now. 

Mrs. Grayson smoothed back the dark 
curly bangs off the broad white forehead. 

‘*Do you really want to put away child- 
ish things and be a young lady ?”’ 

‘“* Yes, I want to dispose of my dolls.’ 

Mrs. Grayson sighed. ‘‘ Well, ”’ she sz sid, 
‘‘T suppose I may as well give my con- 
sent ; you have really outgrown your play- 
things, I see, Del.”’ 

A few weeks later all the little ones in 
the small country place where Del’s parents 
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had a summer home were delighted to 
receive a prettily-decorated card, reading: 


DELPHINE Graveon CoLuscrion | or DOLLS 
THEIR WARDROBES AND FURNITURE 
Will be on exhibition and for sale 
From 3to6p.M., August2 At “‘ The Maples” 
Proceeds to be donated to the |g 





Poor Children’s ‘‘ Fresh Air Fund” 
Admission 10 Cents 





There was a great flutter and chatter | 
among the recipients of this invitation. 


> 

The room certainly did look very pretty 
when all arrangements were completed for 
the exhibition. It was darkened, and the 
gas lighted, which, with a dozen different 
colored fairy lamps, gave a brilliant effect. 

Upon the central table Delphine had 
stood her beautiful ‘ Bride,’ a large wax 
doll which she had won at a fair. 

There were all sorts of dolls—boy dolls, 
baby dolls in long clothes, Frenc ‘h lady 
dolls in gorgeous dinner dresses and car- 
riage toilettes, with heads turned haughtily 
to one side; dolls with bold, shiny black 
eyes, and dolls with languishing blue ones ; 
dolls that went to sleep, and dolls that 
stayed wide awake, and tiny wax and china 
dolls, with their clothes. And the furniture 
which had made their homes so comforta- 
ble was exhibited beside them. 

When everything was arranged quite to 
her satisfaction Del called her mamma in 
for a final survey. The little girl, who was 
really finding it quite a hard task to part 
with her beloved dolls, was quite flushed 
and excited over the affair. 

** Aren’t they all lovely, and isn’t it a 
pretty exhibition, mamma ? ”’ | 

‘Very pretty indeed, Del, but are you 
quite sure that you are willing to part with 
them?” asked Mrs. Grayson. 

Del did not reply at once; then she lifted 
‘*Big Sue’’ out of her crib very tenderly, 
and held it in her arms closely. 

‘Mi imma,” she began, almost in a whis- 
per, “do you think it would be very silly 
in a big girl like me to—to—keep one 
dolly? I can’t—I really can't bear to part 
with ‘Big Sue,’’”’ and she hugged the 











doll to her bosom, and the tears 
came rushing to her eyes. 
‘*No, it is not silly at all, Del; 
keep her,’’ said Mrs. Grayson. 
Del laughed heartily, and when 
the much-talked-of exhibition 
opened “‘ Big Sue *’ was not there. 


~ 


The affair was a great success; 
the children came early and in 
troops, mostly girls, who were 
delighted over everything, and 
there was an immediate active 
demand for the tickets marked 
“*Selected,’’ to be pinned on 
whatever article it was desired 
should be “held” until “‘papa’”’ 
or ‘‘mamma’”’ should come later in 
the evening and decide upon the purchase. 

Every one had something pleasant to 
say to Del about the originality and success 
of her novel undertaking, and the sale 
went on briskly and prosperously. When, 
at the close, it was announced that the 
sum of forty dollars had been realized, 
Delphine was asked what she intended 
doing with the amount. 

‘It’s my contribution to the poor chil- 
dren’s gs resh Air Fund,’ you know,”’ she | 
replied, ‘‘and I'd like to have it given to 
the children as a donation from a ‘Big 
Little Girl.’’’ Though the dollies were 
gone Delphine remained a very happy little 
girl, and certainly one of the most success- 
ful fairs of the season, as well as one of the 
most profitable, was the sale of Delphine 
Grayson’s dolls at ‘‘ The Maples.” 
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Saved 
Baby's § 
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i Eminent physicians and trained W 
an nurses have repeatedly said: W 
\ “Time and again when all other VW 


foods have failed, Eskay's Albumen- “As 
A ized Food saved the baby’s life.’ W 


“AWN An eminent physician, in a YW 
J \ paper read at the semi-centennial WW 
. meeting of the American Medical 
\ Association, recently held in W 
A\ Philadelphia, said: WW 
AN **Some children cannot digest the ,/\% 
. protease in cow’s milk, and for such V7 


min I advise the albumen’ of egg as a WW 
4 
ms) 


J \ is the only Food, combining with oy 
JV nutritious properties of selected cereals ov 
IN and — of milk, Egg Albumen—all 
AJ well-informed physicians will at once WW 
ar recognize the value of the combination. 
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4, 500,000 Mothers 
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vi FREE SAMPLE. (Wy 


A By its use fresh muscle and bone will ,/\% 
be perfectly formed. Babies’ little W 
IN stomachs will retain it when nothing </\j 

will stay down. Refreshing sleep and W 


ONS happy waking hours will follow. y 
Se B W 
Wee JUST AS 98S 
In’ HELPFUL tor INVALIDS SY, 


MN Address Smith, Kline & French Co. W 
“AN Manufacturers, Philadelphia 
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CARNRICK’S 
SOLUBLE FOOD 


For Infants, Invalids, Convalescents 
and Nursing Mothers 


It will be retained when the stomach rejects all other 
nourishment. For sale by leading Druggists. If you 
cannot obtain a free sample from your Druggist, write 
for a FREE SAMPLE and 


“Our Baby’s First and Second Years” 


By Marion HARLAND, to 


REED & CARNRICK, 426 W. B’way, New York 








is an enemy 

to the fancy shirt. Heat and we 
bing damage both the color and the 
fabric. The shirt materials that 


stand this test are made by Mount 


Vernon Mills. ‘The colors are 
woven in—the fabrics are the best 
the loom can produce. When buy- 
ing a fancy shirt, |S Mviice, ask if the 


fabric was made by 


Mount Vernon Mills. 


An instructive book for shirt wearers mailed free. 


MT. VERNON MILLS, Philadetphia. 
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HOW TO MAKE A DRESS 
By Emma M. Hooper 
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MANY women are compelled 
by circumstances to do 
their own dressmaking 
or go without any new 
dresses. For those 
women, and for the many 
others who delight in fashioning 
their own frocks, this article has 
been specially prepared. Pa- 
tience, perseverance and care are 
necessary in all dressmaking, and 
especially so for the woman wish- 
ing to gown herself becomingly 
and economically. No woman should 
spend more time or money upon her 
wardrobe than she can afford, and all 
women should dress according to their 
circumstances, and dress becomingly. 


+ 
WHEN CUTTING A SKIRT 


SKIRT should be fully an inch from the 
ground all around, hanging perfectly 
even. ‘Take the length at the front, bark 
and each side, as many figures have uneven 
hips. Cut the lining out first, using silk, 
percaline or cambric, according to the 
amount of money you wish to expend. A 
clinging lining is not to be advised, but at 
the same time one that can be heard rus- 
tling all over the house is to be avoided. 
Get a good pattern for your skirt, and 
apply your measures toit. As the majority 
of skirts are now made there should be a 
stiff interlining from five to ten inches 
deep. If you use haircloth remember that 
it must always be used crosswise, and 
never lengthwise, of the goods. Place 
each piece of lining on the dress goods, 
keeping the grain of the cloth even in each, 
and baste carefully, using a long needle 
and rather fine white cotton. Pin your 
seams together before basting, and hold 
the bias edge toward you when sewing, 
commencing at the top so that any uneven- 
ness may come at the lower edge. 

The newest skirts do not have darts in 
front, but a very stout figure requires a 
few gathers. Stitch the seams inside of 
the basting, and then press them open, and 
bind each side of the two anlielale with a 
bias strip of the lining. Then lay your 
interlining on and shape to each gore, 
leaving sufficient at the seams to lap the 
pieces over each other after binding the 
edges with a bias strip of lining. Used in 
this manner the haircloth will wear and 
hang well. Bind the upper edge and 
blind-stitch it to the lining. Cover with a 
bias facing of silk or percaline, and turn up 
all of the goods on the lower edge for an 
inch, blind-stitching them to the lining. 

+ 
SKIRTS WITH SEPARATE LININGS 


T= above is the easiest way of lining a 
skirt, but the handsomest is to have 
the lining, the interlining and the outside 
material made separate after being cut 
exactly alike, and then applied with the 
raw pressed seams against each other and 
lightly tacked here and there. The French 
drop skirts, that are somewhat but not 
enerally used, have the lining finished and 
aced with the dress goods, putting the 
binding on this part, and the outside made 
separate with a facing on the edge. Each 
art is the same shape, and the skirt is 
ung from the same belt. Velveteen 
bindings sewed on by hand are now 
thought to set better. The right side is 
put against the goods on the wrong side 
a quarter of an inch from the turned-up 
edge, run on after basting, turned over, 
hemmed down, leaving an eighth of an 
inch showing to protect the edge, and 
firmly pressed. Baste every part of your 
work evenly if you wish good results. 


- 
GIVING THE FINISHING TOUCHES 


MAKE the belt of the goods cut bias and 
the lining cut straight; when done do 
not have it over an inch in depth and allow 
a good lap at the centre back. Puta stitch 
of white thread in the centre front of the 
belt. Hold the skirt toward you when 
basting it to the belt lining, and then cover 
the raw seam with the right side of the 
belt stitched down. Fasten with a large 
hook and eye. A _ short-waisted person 
often prefers the top corded in place of a 
belt. The back opening or placket should 
be ten inches long, faced and fastened half 
way down with a safety hook and eye. 
Sew two large eyes at the back of 
the belt to fasten in two corresponding 
hooks sewed to the waist belt, which pre- 
vents the unsightly gaping so often seen. 
Make a pocket of the skirt lining and face 
the opening with the dress goods. The 
pocket is put in the right back seam five 
inches from the top, leaving an opening 
sufficiently large for the hand. 






SOME SUGGESTIONS THAT WILL HELP 
RESS the seams after sewing the pocket 
in. Put a loop of tape on each side of 
the belt near the back, by which to hang the 
skirtup. A petticoat that fits well about the 
hips is absolutely necessary if you wish 
your skirt to set and hang well. Skirts of 
wash goods are now gored like any others ; 
sometimes a few gathers ornament the 
front and sides at the belt, but the greater 
mass of fullness is in gathers at the centre 
back. The seams are stitched, the raw 
edges turned in, and the two overcast 
together. The bias facing is four to seven 
inches deep. A skirt of many gores adds 
to the height, as do lengthwise trimmings. 
A tiny crescent-shaped cushion made of 
the lining and curled hair is often placed 
in the back of the skirt as so many people 
sink in just below the waist-line. Separate 
linings for organdy and such goods are 
either made like a high-necked, long- 
sleeved princesse slip, opened in the back 
and trimmed with ruffles, a stiff facing and 
dress binding, or the same finish is used 
with a skirt and corset-cover of the lining. 
In either case the lining is as wide, or 
nearly so, as the outside of the skirt, and 
is gored in the same manner. 


+. 
CUTTING OUT THE WAIST LINING 


PROBABLY you will use a paper pattern 
for this, and remember that all 
patterns are cut to fit the average figure, 
and if you have any peculiarities do not 
expect a perfect fit. A waist should fit 
without wrinkles and snug, and yet be 
comfortable and pliable with every move- 
ment of the body. When the pattern is 
laid on the silk, sateen, silesia or percaline 
lining the waist-line should be exactly on 
the grain of the lining. Have a supple 
lining—one that will mould itself to the 
figure is the best. Use a tracing wheel to 
mark the lining, and allow, if it is not done 
already, half an inch for seams, except at 
the shoulder and under-arm seams, where 
an inch is allowed. Make lining two 
inches longer than the pattern, to allow for 
the wrinkles laid at the waist-line in the 
lining while basting it to the dress goods. 
Full the lining at each seam, to keep the 
outside smooth and to remove the strain 
from it half an inch above and the same 
distance below the waist-line. Never cut 
out the darts until the lining is tried on, 
which ought to be the first time before the 
goods are basted toit. Pin up the fronts 
with the selvedges together, and then turn 
the fronts under in the shape outlined by 
the pins, rounded over the bust, in at the 
waist-line, and slightly out again over the 
abdomen. Sit down, bend over and stand 
up in a waist, as it should fit well in each 
position. When very full-busted a small 
dart is taken crosswise in the front edges 
half way between the neck and waist-line. 
Another dart is often taken diagonally at 
the armhole running toward the top of the 
regular darts to prevent breaking there. 


+ 
SOME MOST IMPORTANT POINTS 


HESE ideas may appear small, but they are 
very important. Baste seams straight 
so as to serve as a guide for the stitching. 
Darts brought near together at the waist- 
line make a figure look slender. In fittin 
shoulders do not take more off the bac 
than the front unless the figure is very 
hollow in front. Do not fully cut out the 
armholes until the last thing or they may 
stretch. Remember not to cut the neck 
low in the centre front or the collar will 
not fit. Small crescent-shaped pads are 
worn under the arms if there is any hollow- 
ness there. These are of lining and: wad- 
ding, and are tacked in lightly after the 
sleeves are sewed in. To prevent the 
fronts from breaking near the armholes 
use a piece of haircloth or canvas cut as a 
half circle from the shoulder seam down to 
the under-arm seam ; lay this between the 
lining and outside. If thin over the collar- 
bones place a layer of wadding between 
the lining and outside, and tack it to 
the lining. When hollow between the 
shoulder-blades lay a piece of canvas 
across the back and sufficiently deep to 
cover the place, to prevent breaking. 

A close-fitting basque or waist has four 
pieces, half of the back, side form, side gore 
and front, with an extra side gore added 
for a large figure, as one of forty-six bust 
and thirty-four-inch waist. This gives the 
two dart, one under-arm, a side gore and 
a side form seam. In stitching seams on 
a waist use a tight tension and a short 
stitch, but a long stitch for skirts. Stitch 
with silk or cotton matching the shade of 
dress goods exactly ; then if the seams pull, 
as they often do, the stitches will not show. 
Silk is preferred for lined waists. 


INTERLININGS, SEAMS AND BELTS 


IDING HABITS are interlined with hair- 

cloth or canvas in every portion, to give 
the erect figure and perfectly unwrinkled 
appearance desired. In basting shoulder 
seams hold the back toward the sewer, 
easing it inatrifle. Trim the seams evenly, 
and bind each side of them with lutestring 
or binding ribbon, or cut in scallops and 
loosely overcast with colored silk, occa- 
sionally clipping to prevent drawing. 

Then press open every seam, using a 
bit of crinoline between the lining and 
iron. If there is not an outside loose vest 
it is better to have a “‘ fly’’ down the left 
front seam, made of lining covered with the 
outside material, and shaped like the front 
edge though an inch wide. The inner belt 
is placed a quarter of an inch above the 
waist-line, feather-stitched to the centre 
back, side form and side gore seams, and 
arranged to fasten with two hooks and eyes. 


+ 
BONING AND HOOKING THE WAIST 


O* THE left side of the front place the 

eyes so that they just show beyond 
the edge. On the right side sew the 
hooks a trifle back of the edge so that 
when fastened the edges just meet. Face 
both sides with a bias strip of silk or lining 
that comes nearly to the top of the eye and 
to the spring on the hook, but never over 
it, or that will interfere with the action of 
the hook, a fact that many never seem to 
think of, and consequently hooks and eyes 
are constantly parting. If boning were 
always properly done all waists would set 
better. 


seams, which some dressmakers bone to 
the arm-size to prevent any pr Ween, 

If an uncovered stay is used for boning 
first sew a bias strip of the lining or a 
narrow tape down the centre of the 
seams, easing it all of the way, and then 
slip the bone in this, pressing it in firmly, 
and tacking at the top, bottom and half 
way down the stay. If the stays are 
covered then feather-stitch them the en- 
tire length, and press the bone down 
firmly that it may shape in to the form. 
If the featherbone or coraline is used it 
must be sewed on with a certain machine 
attachment and down the centre of each 
seam, though not in the stitching alread 
there. A narrow bone is now put up aoe 
front edge to the top of the corsets, to 
prevent the hooks and eyes from gaping 
and showing the white corset-cover. 


7 
SUGGESTIONS IN FINISHING THE WAIST 


ven the smallest item regarding the 

finishing of a waist is not to be for- 
gotten as there is a meaning in every one. 
It has been the rule to use canvas cut bias 
around the lower edge of a basque to hold 


it in shape, but of late dressmakers are | 


using a light, soft bone, coming for this 
purpose, which is stitched to the right side 
of the bottom of the waist; then it is all 
turned up, caught firmly to the stay bones, 
and a bias strip of silk facing hemmed 
down. Always rip out bastings before 


pressing or the mark will be left on the | 


goods. Cut bastings 
before pulling out. 
with silk, and cut every stitch before pulling 
it out. 
tacking at each end and not through the 
rubber. Turn the shield so that it is 
toward the front and not directly under the 
arm ; tack the lower edge to the lining of 
the basque. When a ripple effect is on a 
basque interline it with haircloth shaped 
and seamed in with every seam, and face 
with silk of the same color. 


+ 
MAKING WASHABLE WAISTS AND DRESSES 


HEN a cotton waist is to be frequently 
washed it must be made in a differ- 
ent style, and if not lined with a piece of 
the same goods or with white lawn it 
should have a yoke, inside or out, of the 
same fabric, and facing around and under 
the arm-sizes, this being where most of the 
wear comes. Round waists worn beneath 
the skirt should extend three inches 
below. The waist and sleeves should 
have the French or bag seams, which have 
the raw edges put together on the right 
side and a narrow seam taken; then they 
are turned to the wrong side and a tiny 
seam taken, thus hiding all raw edges. If 
cotton plaids are made upon the bias they 
are apt to pull askew in the ironing. In 
buying embroidery to trim such gowns 
remember that patterns having small holes 
wear the best. Such dresses should be 
washed out quickly and dried in the shade ; 
do not use strong soap on them. Piqué, 
linen, crash, etc., should be well shrunk 
before they are made up into either waists 
or dresses. And allowance should then 
be made, for they are apt to shrink. 
Always turn down an inch and a half at 
the top of wash skirts, which can be let 
down when necessary. Use two threads 
half an inch apart in gathering the backs 
of skirts. Run a worsted braid along the 
under side of wash dresses, letting the 
edge barely show, and shrink the braid in 
boiling water before using it. In sewing 
on braid or velveteen hold it, not the skirt, 
next to you. Iron wash dresses and em- 
broidery on the wrong side to keep the 
color and show the pattern. 


every few inches 


Bone seams to the top of the | 
corset, except the side form and side gore 


Baste satin or velvet | 


Sew shields in the arm-sizes by | 
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With this corset the perfection of oane 
of bust, waist and hips is attained, the 
disconnection at the waist causing the 
garment to naturally and_ gracefully 
adapt itself to the form, and OBVIAT- 
ING all possibility of a break at the 
waist. Other corsets develop weak- 
| at the hips, particularly if the 
waist is small and the hips large, and 
give out with uniform and vexing reg- 
ularity. This corset defect, which has been 
the source of universal and constant com- 
plaint, the Cresco unfailingly corrects. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


$1.00 postpaid, Drab or White, Long, 
Short or Regular Lengths. Made by 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO. 
JACKSON, MICH. 

















are invariably worn by ladies who value 
Style and Elegance. They are modeled 
and cut in such a manner as to give 
Grace and Beauty to every figure. 

Made with 4, 5 and 6 hook clasps, 


and in short, medium, long and extra 
long waists. Prices, $1to $5 per pair. 


Pearl Corset Shields 


Prevent Corsets Breaking » <> 













Insist on having them at your 
dealers. If he hasn’t them, send 
your corset size and 25c. A pair 
will be sent FREE with a set of 
W. B. Perfume Sachets. 
Address 


W. B. CORSETS f 
377-9 Broadway, New York 
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Graceful as the 


New 
Woman 


all the time—at work— 
a-wheel—in negligee— 
is she who wears a 





] The most sensible garment ever 
Wy invented. As shown in cut, it 
comes only to the waist, leaving 
the lower part of the body abso- 
lutely free. Elastic at sides, it 
aon with every motion of the 

dy. Elastic shoulder straps ; 
tape buttons for attachment of 
skirts or bloomers. 


Sizes, 18 to 30— 
Waist Measure 


rice $1.00 sent prepaiaon receipt of price. 
AGE-DOWNS CO., Chicago, Ill. 
$0 0000000006000000000008 
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The Dressmaker’s helper. At all dry goods stores, 
or write to 
J.W. GODDARD & SONS, Sole Selling Agents 
98-100 Bleecker Street, New York 





| . ILLUSTRATED Circular FREE, 
OH descriptive of the best LADIES’ 

@ TAILORING SYSTEM on earth. 
Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS 





HE pillow-sham in many 
charming styles is very 
much in evidence. It 
gives a very dainty fin- 
ish to a bed. Where 
the white Marseilles coun- 
terpane is used the shams 
may be of almost any fine 
white material, but very often 
the spread is made to match 
the shams, and lined either with 
white or one of the pale 
shades of pink, blue or yellow, 
carrying out any color scheme 
that may be desired. The shams with 
spread to match are sometimes made from 
organdy and lined with any silken material: 


+. 


OR the sham of insertion and embroid- 
ery shown in accompanying illustra- 
tion sew together diagonally and alternately 
strips of insertion in two patterns, one 
open and one of what is called blind em- 
broidery, until a square seventeen by seven- 
teen inches is formed. This square forms 






T= very daintily-embroidered sham in 
illustration is made from a square of 
fine white linen, which, when completed 
with a hemstitched hem two and three- 
quarter inches in depth, should measure 


the centre of the sham, and around it is 





; — - * 
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so Ae? ew i © ob ehh Oe Fe thirty-two inches square. Around the 
edge and in each one of the four corners 
is embroidered in fine white linen thread 


a conventional design from any flower. 


os 


HE sham of embroidery, insertion and 
ribbon shown in illustration has a 
central foundation of fine white lawn 
twenty-eight inches square, over the 
centre of which is placed a block of all- 
over embroidery nine and a half inches 
square. At a distance of two and a 
half inches from the centre square a row 





PILLOW-SHAM IN EMBROIDERY 


placed another strip of insertion, the 
whole being finished with a full ruffle of 
embroidery at least six inches deep. 
* 
HE pillow-sham simulating daisies is 
made of fine white Swiss muslin and 


lace. Cut circular pieces of the Swiss about 
three and three-quarter inches in diameter. 





PILLOW-SHAM SIMULATING DAISIES 


Gather the edges, draw up tight and tack 
a rosette of narrow lace in the centre of 
each. When you have a sufficient number 
of daisies join them together,’ finish with 
inserting and lace, and line with satin. 
For these shams four yards of Swiss, three 
pieces of narrow lace, eight of wide, six and 
a half yards of inserting, and two and three- 
quarter yards of satin will be required. 


of embroidered insertion two inches 
wide is placed. Connect this to the 
centre square with twelve straps of 
similar insertion as shown in illustra- 
tion. At a distance of two and a half 
inches from the row of insertion place 
a second row, connecting it together 
with sixteen straps similar to those con- 
necting the first row with the centre 











straps. Then carefully cut away the lawn 
from beneath the embroidered insertion, 
and through the straps run satin ribbon of 
some delicate shade, finishing with a bow or 
rosette in one corner. Finish the shams 
with a four-inch embroidered ruffle. When 
all is completed cut the lawn carefully away 
from the any finishing the edges neatly. 
A spread to match this set of shams will 
be found to be particularly dainty. If pre- 
ferred, both shams and spread might be 
made of lace and lined with satin of the 
same shade as the ribbon which is run 
through the straps of insertion. 


+ 


T= pillow-sham of white mull shown 
in illustration is made by fastening 
neatly together, to form a diamond, one 
hundred and forty-four squares of fine 


SHAM IN A CONVENTIONAL DESIGN OF I LOWERS 


white mull, each square three-quarters of 
an inch in size, and stitched around its four 
edges. Mount this diamond ona square of 
mull thirty inches in size, on which is ap- 


pliquéd a border of the mull in squares, | 


corresponding in size to those of the centre 
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SHAM OF INSERTION AND RIBBON 


diamond, three deep, finished with a nar- 
row strip of mull, having the sides next 
the block cut and stitched in points set to 
meet the points of the squares in the 
border. On the entire edge is stitched a 
fluted ruffle three inches in depth, finished 
with an inch-wide Valenciennes edging. 
This sham, which is elaborate and 
requires exact and careful work, is an espe- 
cially dainty and pretty one, and will well 
repay the labor and time expended upon it. 
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PILLOW-SHAM IN WHITE MULL 


Any Bright 
Girl May 
Have a Free 
Education 


a musical training in one of 
the large Conservatories, or a 
College or University course, 
and it need not cost her or 
her parents a single cent. 


The offer is unlimited as 
to time, and there is no prize 
feature nor any element of 
competition in connection 
with it. 


Nearly four hundred 
scholarships have already 
been awarded, and the op- 
portunity to obtain others 
is still open. 


The list of institutions 
includes all the large Musi- 
cal Conservatories, and over 
seven hundred Colleges and 
Universities. 


The scholarships, which 
include all expenses of tu- 
ition, table-board, room-rent, 
use of piano, and laundry, 
are open to all. 


Any girl who is interested 
may obtain a full explana- 
tion if she will address The 
Educational Bureau of THE 
LADIES HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia. 


Reduced Prices 


on Suits. 


We wish to close out our line 
of Summer suitings during 
the next few weeks, and in 
order to do so we have made 
decided reductions. Wehave 
also issued a Bargain List of 
sample suits and skirts which 
we are offering in many in- 
stances at half the regular 
prices. You have now an 
opportunity to secure desira- 
ble dresses at very low prices 
Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up, 

were $8 and $10. 
Bicycle Suits, $5 up, former 
price $8 to $12. 
Skirts, $3 up, were $6 to $8. 
Wash Suits, $3 up, were $4. 

Write to-day for our Summer 
Catalogue, Bargain List and 
samples of materials; we will 
ee them /ree by return mail. 

Our new Fall Catalogue of Suits and Cloaks will 
be ready August 15th. Write now and we will mail 
| you a copy with a line of new samples as soon as 

issued. Be sure tosay you wish the new Fall issue. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 











PONY 


VEHICLES 


Catalogue and prices 
|} on request. Address 


SCHUYLER COLFAX 


| All Kinds of re 
| 


roprietor 
South Bend, Indiana 
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By Sarah Tyson Rorer 


SUMMER DISHES WITH LITTLE FIRE 


URING the hot months purchase 
just enough perishable marketing 
to last for the twenty-four hours. 
Foods spoil quickly, and one tires 

of repetition. The diet should consist 
largely of dainty, cold, lean meat, green, 
succulent vegetables, and fruits. It is a 
popular fallacy that the free use of sub- 
acid fruits during the hot weather causes 
disturbances of the bowels. No diet is 
more healthful than ripe fruit provided it is 
properly masticated and swallowed before 
or after bread and butter, but never with it. 


- 
TEMPTING DISHES FOR BREAKFAST 


he lighter wheat preparations, such as 
farina, wheatlet and glutena, should be 
substituted for the heat-giving oatmeal for 
breakfast. Cook enough one morning to 
last two, as they are just as palatable cold 
as they are hot. 

While fried food may seem a little out 
of place in the warm weather there are 
certain light dishes that may be utilized 
for breakfast. Cornmeal or hominy cro- 
quettes, or even rice croquettes, may be 
made the day before and simply fried at 
serving time. Squash and cucumbers 
may be dipped and fried. In the chafing- 
dish one may have chipped beef, creamed 
or fricasseed barbecued beef, cold mutton 
warined in a little tomato sauce, and vari- 
ous dishes of eggs, such as omelets, scram- 
bled eggs, creamed eggs or poached eggs. 

Fruit should be served in a flat dish, with, 
if the weather is particularly hot, a little 
chopped ice sprinkled over it. Its attract- 
iveness is greatly enhanced if it has a 
simple garnish of fruit leaves. Nothing 
makes a prettier summer garnish than the 
leaves of the nasturtium. Fruit that is 
very acid should not be served too cold. 
Powdered sugar and cream should accom- 
pany the fruit course. The finger-bowl, 
half full of water, with a thin slice of lemon 
or a geranium leaf, should also be in evi- 
dence on the breakfast-table. 

In the place of chops or steaks we may 
have eggplant, broiled or fried tomatoes, 
panned tomatoes, a dainty omelet with 
peas, omelet with asparagus tips, or with 
parsley, following the saucer of fruit. 
Corn oysters and corn fritters may also 
take the place of meat. Coffee, tea, choco- 
late and milk are, of course, in summer, 
as in winter, the breakfast beverages. 

+ 
FOR LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


UCH unnecessary labor may be saved 
by using the chafing-dish at every 
opportunity—in fact, by creating the 
opportunity. One can have lobster @ da 
Newberg, lobster @ /a Bordelaise, crabs, 
kidneys, rarebits, deviled tomatoes, 
chipped beef either frizzled or creamed, 
mushrooms in endless varieties, eggs, and 
warmed-over meats. 

Broiled tomatoes may be served on 
rounds of toasted bread with cream sauce, 
and cucumbers may be stewed, and served 
on toast the same as asparagus. 

The dishes for which receipts are here 
given, when prepared carefully and gar- 
nished, will present a dainty appearance, 
and prove appetizing. Among the dishes 
for luncheon and supper have a few spiced 
or preserved meats, like Italian cheese, 
pressed chicken, pressed beef, mock pa/é 
de fois gras, and the various potted meats, 
fish, and the canned soups. 


+. 


Pottep BEEF.—The remains of cold, 
roasted beef, mutton or chicken may be 
chopped, seasoned and pounded. To 
each pound allow four ounces of melted 
butter ; mix thoroughly and pack in jars or 
tumblers, cover with melted suet and keep 
in a cool, dark place. A tablespoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce may be added to the 
beef, and a little celery to the chicken. 

One may buy beef especially for potting 
and make enough to last for two or three 
weeks. Purchase two pounds from the 
under-round, as this is less expensive and 
will answer the purpose. Put it into a 
crock with two tablespoonfuls of water, 
four tablespoonfuls of butter, a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of pepper, same of ground cin- 
namon, a tablespoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce, and an onion chopped fine. Stand 
the crock or jar in a kettle of cold water, 
bring it to boiling point, and boil carefully 
for three hours. When the meat is tender 
chop fine, pound until perfectly smooth, 
and mix with it gradually the liquor from 
the jar; add two teaspoonfuls of salt and 
half a pound of melted butter. If you 
have a few pine nuts at hand stir in a cup- 
ful, or you may add a few toasted almonds 
that have been carefully blanched and 
chopped fine. Pack the mixture into cups 
or tumblers, cover with melted suet, fasten 
with paper, and keep in a cool, dry place. 


JeLuiep CHICKEN.—Singe and draw a 
good-sized chicken, put it into a kettle of 
boiling water, boil rapidly for five minutes, 
then push the kettle tothe back part of the 
stove where it cannot possibly boil again, 
and allow it to remain until the chicken is 
tender. When done, lift and put aside to 
cool, saving the liquor in which it was 
boiled. When the chicken is cold remove 
the meat, rejecting the skin and bones. 
Crack the bones fine, put them, with the 
skin, and one small, chopped onion, two 
bay leaves, a blade of mace, and halfa tea- 
spoonful of celery seed, into a saucepan. 
Add one quart of the liquor in which the 
chicken was boiled. Simmer until re- 
duced to one pint; strain and season. 
Moisten a perfectly square mould or pan 
with cold water. Arrange a layer of 
chicken neatly in the bottom of the 
mould, then one of slices of hard-boiled 
eggs, sprinkle lightly with salt and pepper, 
and a little chopped parsley, then add 
another layer of chicken, and so on until 
the ingredients are all placed. Strain over 
the chicken stock, and stand aside over 
night to harden. This may be served 
plain or with mayonnaise dressing. 


+ 
JeLirep Fisu.—Prepare very carefully 
a two-pound fish, removing all the bones 
and skin. Chop fine, and stir in, a little 
at a time, a gill of cold water; add a tea- 
spoonful of salt, the juice of three lemons, 
a tablespoonful of grated onion, twenty- 
four almonds blanched and finely chopped, 
and a dash of cayenne. When all these 
ingredients have been thoroughly incor- 
porated pack into a mould and steam for 
an hour. Set aside on the ice ; when thor- 
oughly cold turn out on a pretty china 
dish, garnish with curled parsley, and serve 
with aspic or mayonnaise dressing. 
> 
DISHES FOR THE DINNER 


UCH summer cooking may be done on 
the installment plan. If asparagus is 
ordered for to-day’s dinner, cook double 
quantity and serve that remaining for to- 
morrow's salad. From a fricassee of 
chicken for dinner the giblets may be 
saved for giblet stew for the next day’s 
luncheon. You will thereby gain a dish 
without extra cost. Potted fish, with 
cucumber sauce, may be served as a first 
course in place of soup, but if the latter is 
preferred, a quick soup may be made by 
stirring beef extract into boiling water, and 
seasoning it with celery seed and a bay leaf. 
Where light meats are to be served some 
of the cream soups are not out of place, as 
they contain nourishment easily digested. 
Cream of potato, cream of pea, tomato, 
celery, asparagus, rice, squash, cucumber 
and lima bean soups are all palatable and 
very acceptable in hot weather. 

For a clear tomato soup add a pint of 
water to six large tomatoes ; add a slice of 
onion, a bay leaf; cook fifteen minutes, 
strain; add a tablespoonful of moistened 
cornstarch, and salt and pepper ; cook five 
minutes and stir ina tablespoonful of butter. 
Serve with squares of nicely-toasted bread. 

During the heated term the roast joint 
might be served cold, nicely garnished with 
edible greens. With it hot vegetables 
might be served. The hot meat dishes 
should be light and quickly cooked. Do 
away with the large joints, the pot roasts 
and the heavy boils, and substitute chops, 
smothered beef, rolled steak, broiled steak, 
Hamburg steak or Turkish meat balls. 
Stuffed vegetables may be served occa- 
sionally in the place of meat—eggplant 
stuffed with meat and breadcrumbs, and 
tomatoes and squash prepared in the same 
way. Slow cooking makes these vegeta- 
bles palatable and wholesome. 


+. 
WHAT TO MAKE FOR DESSERT 


LitAvy puddings should be given up 
entirely. Fresh fruit, if obtainable, 
may take their place, otherwise a bowl of 
whipped cream, a caramel custard, an old- 
fashioned rice pudding, Bavarian cream, 
cold farina custard, floating island or dandy 
pudding will answer every purpose. To 
make an old-fashioned rice pudding, wash 
two tablespoonfuls of rice ; add it to two 
quarts of milk, half a cup of raisins, two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and a grating of 
nutmeg. Cook one anda half hours ina 
slow oven, stirring occasionally, for at 
least three-quarters of an hour; then bake, 
allowing a thin crust to form. Serve cold, 
with or without cream. 

A delicious orange purée may be made 
by peeling nice, juicy oranges and remov- 
ing all the white skin. Then with a sharp 
knife cut down the thin skin at the side of 
each carpel, taking out just the pulp, being 
careful to reject the seeds. At serving 
time put a portion in a glass, add a table- 
spoonful of powdered sugar, and about 
two of shaved ice. Serve at once. 


RUST AND MOULD 


Aizeg HE mould and rust with which the | 
housewife must contend during | 





August come largely from the 
se extra dampness in the atmos- 
phere. The condition of the cellar is, 
therefore, of very great importance. 
Vegetables, canned fruits, meats, milk, 
and bread and butter may be kept in the 
cellar; the latter, however, should be 
covered to prevent absorption of unpleas- 
ant flavors. Bread will keep better in 
muslin bags, hung in the pantry or dry 
closet, than in a tin bread-box in the cellar. 
It will dry, of course, but will quickly 
freshen when brushed with cold water and 
heated for five minutes in a hot oven. 
Corn should be left in the husks and 


spread out singly on the cellar floor, or it | 


will lose its sweetness in a few hours. 

Lettuce, spinach and green vegetables 
should be sprinkled with water, and placed 
stem end on the cellar floor. 
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WORD about the refrigerator. Keep it 
well filled with ice. Keep the ice 
chamber perfectly clean and the outlet 
open. Do not put any form of food upon 
the ice or in the ice chamber. Put the 
milk, meat and butter on the bottom—the 
coldest part of the refrigerator ; the vege- 
tables on the next shelf, and the fruit on the 
upper shelf. This arrangement will prevent 
one article of food from tasting of another. 
Meat should be put into the refrigerator 
the moment it comes from the market. 

Butter should have the wrappers re- 
moved before being put away. 

Small fruits should be turned from the 
boxes into flat dishes, in not more than 
one layer, and placed at once on the upper 
shelf of the refrigerator. Large fruits 
keep better in a dark, cool, dry place. 
Melons should be washed as soon as they 
come from the market, and put at once 
into a cool place. 

Salt may a mixed with it a little corn- 
starch, which will absorb the moisture and 
prevent caking. Powdered sugar should 
be kept in a wooden box. 

Steel knives and forks must, after wash- 
ing, be wiped perfectly dry, then rubbed 
with a piece of chamois and rolled with a 
little starch in paper. 

Iron saucepans should be dried over the 
fire before being hung in the closet. 

Nails and household tools should be 
kept in the kitchen closet near the range. 


*+F 
THE SUMMER PICNIC 


ARRY a hammock to use as a rest- 
ing place for the little children. 
Light wooden plates and alu- 
minum cups will be found a great 
convenience. A goodly quantity of fruit, 
a box of well-made sandwiches, some 
eggs and coffee, with a few lady fingers, 
will provide a comfortable luncheon and 
dinner. An alcohol stove, costing but 
twenty-five cents, with two ounces of alco- 
hol, will furnish boiling water for the 
coffee, and will cook a dish of scrambled 
eggs or make a Welsh rarebit. For cook- 


ing the latter an ordinary tin pie-dish will | One Capsule. 


answer. The coffee may be finely ground 
and put into a cheesecloth bag in the 
coffee-pot, all ready for the boiling water. 


ANDWICHES are the most appropriate 
form of food for picnics, especially 
the dainty, appetizing sandwiches made of 
home-made white or whole wheat bread, 
filled with a mixture of chopped meat, 
daintily seasoned. Many of the sand- 
wiches in these days are perfumed rather 
than seasoned. Clover or  nasturtium 
sandwiches are made by packing the but- 
ter and bread in sweet clover or nasturtium 
blossoms in a tight box over night. Next 
morning with a sharp knife cut the end 
crust of the loaf, then spread the end of 
the loaf with butter that has been just a 
little warmed, that it may spread evenly. 
Then cut a slice, not more than one-eighth 
of an inch thick, and continue to butter 
and cut until you have the desired quan- 
tity. Two slices are then placed together, 
the crusts trimmed off, and the slices cut 
into squares or triangles, or into long, 
finger-shaped pieces. They are then 
placed in a pasteboard box that has been 
lined with wax paper. Ham, tongue or 
chicken sandwiches are made in the same 
way. Fruit sandwiches are usually made 
from sponge cake or thin bread. 
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AN AGREEABLE acquisition to a picnic, 
luncheon or supper is a salad made 
either from some green vegetable or 
tomato. Half a pint of mayonnaise dress- 
ing may be carried ina jar, and the salad 
arranged on wooden plates. Vegetables 
and fruits serve as food and drink. Sar- 
dines, shrimps or salmon may be minced, 
rubbed to a paste with a little lemon juice, 
and used as filling for sandwiches. lem- 
ons for lemonade may be squeezed at 
home, the juice mixed with a proper pro- 
portion of sugar, four tablespoonfuls to 
each good-sized lemon, poured into a 
bottle and diluted at the picnic grounds. 
Condensed milk is easy to carry, and will 
answer the purpose of either milk or cream. 
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A Cup of 
Refreshing 
Bouillon 
may be easily and 
quickly made on 
the train or boat, 
or in hotel, cot- 
tage or camp— 
in fact, anywhere 
and at any time, 


with 
JOP ont WEEE 


hot water and a pinch of salt. 
ing more is necessary. 

Our little book ‘‘ Culinary Wrinkles’’ 
tells many other ways in which the 
Extract may be used to excellent ad- 
vantage. It is sent for the asking. 





Noth- 


Armour & Company 
Chicago 


FOR PICNIC PARTIES 


The Most Delightful and 
Convenient Dish is 









VAN CAMP’S 
Boston Baked 
Pork and Beans 


va Prepared with Tomato Sauce 
It is always ready to eat. Appetizing and satisfving. 
Van Camp’s isthe original. Accept noimitation. Send 
6 cents for sample can. Booklet free. 


VAN CAMP PACKING COMPANY 
302 Kentucky Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Van Camp's Macaroni and Cheese with 
Tomato Sauce — The epicure’s delight 


BOUILLON 


ANKER’S capsures 


are combined FOOD and TONIC 


and the most convenient form in which to use 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


Cry Chem 


Sample box mailed, postage paid, upon receipt 
of ten cents in 2-cent stamps, or regular box, 
containing ten capsules, for thirty cents. 


One Drink 





One Cup. 
> 


218 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 





Always at the Head—Others Follow 


“Blue Label” 
Ketchup 


Sold only in bottles, everywhere 
Quality the BEST 

Price reasonable 

If your grocer will not supply you, 

write us for priced catalogue and sou- 

venir descriptive of our full line Canned 

Fruits, Vegetables, Meats, Preserves, 
Jams, Jellies, etc. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











p t U ure impossible. Saves time 
p JOHN L. GAUMER CO. 


The MUDGE PATENT 
H t Canner solves the problem. 
OW 0 Ends all trouble. Makes fail- 
and money. Recommended by 
Mrs. Rorer. Book mailed free. 
Fruit 1101 Race St., Phila. 

A complete book of recipes by 

Mrs. Rorer with each Canner. 




















SIX TUMBLER DOILIES 


and Centrepiece—Flowers—stamped on fine white 
Linen, and a Year’s Sabecription to Ingalls’ 





Fancy-Work Book. All for 25 cents. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box J. 























THE LADIES’ 


MRS. RORER’S COOKING LESSONS 
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Y STERILIZING or canning fruit its 
fresh and natural flavor is re- 
tained. This process is also less 


troublesome and more econom- 
ical than the old-fashioned method ot pre- 
serving fruit, pound for pound in sugar. 
Fruits may be canned either with or with- 
out sugar, as the sugar takes no part 
whatever in the preserving, unless it is first 
made into a thick syrup. Fruits canned 
without sugar, and sweetened at the time of 
serving, retain their freshness to a greater 
degree than those which are sweetened 
while being cooked. 

Only perfectly sound and fresh fruits 
should be used for canning. It is false 
economy to purchase fruits on the verge 
of decay, even at a reduced price, as they 
are liable to ferment and will require. 
greater care in sterilization. Large fruits, 
such as peaches and pears, should, after 
paring, be thrown immediately into cold 
water to prevent discoloration. They may 
then be boiled in clear water until tender, 
and reheated in syrup made from a quarter 
of a pound of sugar to each pound of 
fruit. Small fruits retain their shape much 
better if put uncooked into the jar. 


FIRST PREPARATIONS FOR THE WORK 


ARLY in the season get out and 
look over all the jars, rubbers, 
lids and such utensils as are to 
A be used in the work. If your 
kettle needs repairing have it attended to 
at once. Iron kettles, porcelain lined, 
rather broad than deep, are best; being 
heavy they do not readily burn. If bottles 
are to be used wash them, and look up 
and wash the corks. If sealing-wax is 
required have it at hand. Do not use cans 
made from tin. Large-mouthed glass jars 
only should be used. Rubbers should be 
in good condition or new. Use only the 
best granulated sugar. Do not put the fruit 
on to cook until you have everything in 
readiness—the jars heated, the rubbers 
adjusted, the tops boiled, and spoons, fun- 
nel and towels on the table near the stove. 
Housekeepers who attend to this work 
themselves may each day, while prepar- 
ing dinner, put up one or two jars of fruit 
or vegetables. Thus the fruit closet may 
be easily and gradually filled. When cook- 
ing beans for dinner it is a good plan to 
cook enough extra to fill a jar. 


WHEN FILLING THE FRUIT JARS 


9 PREVENT breakage slip the jars 
sidewise into a kettle of hot 
water, rolling them so that every 
part may be quickly and uni- 
formly heated. Fold a damp towel, place 
it in the bottom of a pudding pan, then 
near the preserving kettle, stand a jar on 
the towel, and if the fruit is small adjust 
the funnel; fill quickly to overflowing. 
Run a heated silver knife around the inside 
of the jar, to break any air bubbles that 
may have been caught with the fruit, and 
adjust the rubber, then lift the lid from the 
hot water and place it at once. If large 
fruit fill with a wooden spoon, arranging 
the fruit so that the weight of one piece 
will not destroy the shape of another. 
Fill to overflowing with the liquid, water 
or syrup, and fasten tightly. 


EXTRA PRECAUTIONS TO TAKE 








® FTER sealing stand the jars out 
ei of a draught over night. The 
(ee glass by that time will have con- 
tracted, and the lids will, in 


consequence, be loose. Wipe each jar 
carefully and give the top an extra turn. 
Put away in a cool, not cold, dark closet. 
At the end of a week examine each jar 
carefully, without shaking or disturbing 
more than necessary. If you find the lids 
slightly indented, the contents free from 
air bubbles or froth, and the liquid settled, 
you may rest assured “ they will keep.” 
If you do not find it so, open the jars 
to prevent bursting. Reheat the fruit, 
being careful to bring it to boiling point, 
and re-can. The surplus juice that exudes 
from small fruits, such as strawberries, 
raspberries and plums, may be strained 
and boiled down for a jelly. Where large 
quantities of fruits are to be canned do 
not cook much at one time—not over two 
jars at each cooking. Stirring destroys 
the shape of all fruits, and if not stirred 
the upper layer might not become thor- 
oughly heated, and under such circum- 
stances would not be sterilized. 

Epitor’s NotE—The ‘ Cooking Lessons” which 
have thus far been given in the JouRNAL by Mrs, 
Rorer are: 


I—‘‘ The Making of Soups” February issue 


Ii— Fish of All Kinds". . . March - 
IlI—‘ The Cooking of Meat” . April eo 
IV—‘‘ The Cooking of Poultry’’ . May - 

V— The Cooking of Vegetables’ June * 
VI—" The Making of Salads” . . July “ 


One lesson will be given in each issue. 


_ Seventh Lesson—Canning and Preserving 





THE CANNING OF PINEAPPLE 
EMOVE the skin and cut out the 
eyes. If the pineapple is to be 
grated, grate upward. Reject 
3 the core. If the pineapple is to 
be served in bits take it apart with a 
four-tined silver fork, beginning at the 
stem end. Weigh, and to each pound 
allow a quarter of a pound of sugar. Put 
the sugar and pineapple in a preserving 
kettle, bring to boiling point and simmer 
ten minutes. Rinse the jars out with warm 
water, stand them on a folded towel, fill 
to overflowing, adjust the rubbers and 
screw on the tops. To can pineapple with- 
out sugar put it into the preserving kettle, 
and to each pound of fruit add one gill of 
water; bring the mixture to boiling point 
and fill the jars. When the pineapple is 
grated you may add half a pint of water 
to each pound of the pineapple, cook for 
fifteen minutes and fill the jars. Be care- 
ful that both the rubbers and the tops of 
the jars are perfect. The slightest space 
between the jar and the lid will allow 
the fruit-destroying microbes to enter and 
cause mould or fermentation. 


CANNING GREEN GAGES, PLUMS AND TOMATOES 


LL plums may be canned after this 

rule. To each pound allow 

three-quarters of a pound of 

sugar. Wash the plums in cold 
water, drain, and with a large pin puncture 
the skin. Put a layer in the bottom of a 
bowl, sprinkle over a little of the sugar, 
and so on until all are used. Cover and 
stand away over night. In the morning 
put sufficient to fill two jars in the bottom 
of the preserving kettle, bring quickly to 
the boiling point, skim, and can according 
to directions already given. 

Yellow tomatoes make one of the nicest 
preserves, are very cheap, and are in 
good condition for canning this month. 
Wash and weigh them. To each ten 
pounds of tomatoes allow two pounds of 
pineapple, five pounds of sugar and the 
juice of two lemons. Grate the pineapple 
and mix it with the sugar. Put half the 
tomatoes in the kettle; add half of the 
other ingredients, heat very slowly; lift 
gently, a few ata time, into the hot jars; 
fill to overflowing, and fasten. 


RASPBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES AND BLACKBERRIES 


ELECT firm raspberries, and put 
them into a colander, which sink 
gradually into a pan of cold water. 
Lift and drain. Arrange neatly in 
the cold jars, then fill with cold water, 
adjust the rubbers and place the lids care- 
lessly on top. Do not fasten them. Place 
a little hay, straw or excelsior in the bot- 
tom of an ordinary wash-boiler, on which 
stand the jars. Pour into the boiler suffi- 
cient cold water to come nearly to the 
neck of the jars, cover the boiler and bring 
slowly to boiling point. As soon as the 
water reaches boiling point lift each jar 
carefully and screw on the top. Stand out 
of the draught to slowly cool. 
Strawberries and blackberries may be 
canned after this rule. Instead of using 
water for the raspberries the jar may be 
filled with currant juice. 


CANNING GUINCES AND PEACHES 


ARE, quarter and core the quinces. 

Throw them at once into cold 
water. Save for jelly the parings 
and knotty pieces, rejecting the 
seeds and cores. When you have pared 
sufficient for two jars drain, put them into 
boiling water and cook slowly until tender. 
While these are cooking put a pound of 
sugar and a quart of water on to boil, 
skim. With a skimmer lift each piece of 
quince carefully from the water, put it in 
the syrup, simmer for fifteen minutes and 
can as directed. The water in which they 
were first made tender may be used for 
several jars; then put it aside to boil with 
the skins for jelly. 

Pare and remove the stones and throw 
the peaches into a pan of cold water. 
Weigh, and to each four pounds allow a 
pound of sugar and a quart of water. Put 
the sugar and water over the fire, boil and 
skim. Drain the peaches, put them in the 
syrup, bring slowly to boiling point, then 
simmer gently until tender, not soft. Lift 
each piece carefully, arranging it in the 
jar, fill quickly with syrup and fasten at 
once. Or pare the peaches and pack them 
at once into the jars. Fill each jar with 
cold water. Place them in a boiler, as 
directed for small fruits. As soon as the 
water boils around the jars adjust the rub- 
bers, fill to overflowing with boiling water 
and seal without delay. 

Pears may be canned in the same way. 
Apples, being more difficult to keep than 
the other large fruits, should be cooked 
at once in syrup. 
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THE CANNING OF LIMA BEANS 


ELECT very young green beans. 

If ripe or white fermentation is 

sure to take place unless you use 

a preservative, which is always 
more or less dangerous. Wash the beans, 
drain and put them uncooked into the 
jar. Fill the jars to overflowing with cold 
water, adjust the rubbers and lay on the 
tops. Place straw or excelsior in the bot- 
tom of the wash-boiler, stand the jars on 
this, pour in sufficient cold water to half 
cover, cover the boiler, bring to boiling 
point and boil steadily for three hours. 
Take up the jars one at atime. If they 
are not full add boiling water to fill, and 
screw on the tops as tight as possible. 
Stand aside over night. Next morning 
give the tops an extra turn and put ina 
dark, cool place to keep. 


CANNING STRING BEANS AND CORN 


ELECT young, tender beans. Cut 
them into three pieces length- 
wise, and turn them into cold 
water. Drain, throw into boiling 

water, and boil rapidly for thirty minutes. 
Add a teaspoonful of salt to each quart of 
beans. Fill the jars quickly, screw on the 
tops and stand away tocool. The beans to 
retain their flavor must be fresh. 

Corn, on account of the sugar it con- 
tains, is, perhaps, the most difficult of all 
vegetables to keep. Select perfect ears, 
and use them as soon as taken from the 
stalks. Remove husk and silk and care- 
fully cut the grains from the cobs. Pack 
at once into the jars, filling to the very top. 
Adjust the rubbers and lay on the tops. 
Cook in a wash-boiler, as directed for lima 
beans, but continue the boiling for four 
hours. When done lift one jar at atime 
and fasten without delay. 


TOMATOES CANNED WHOLE 


O INSURE the best results toma- 
% toes must be canned during 
August. Wash, peel and cut 

P them into pieces. Cook in a 
porcelain kettle for thirty minutes. Put 
them boiling hot into the jars and fasten 
at once. To can them whole select small, 
smooth and solid tomatoes. Pack them 
without peeling into wide-mouthed jars, 
fill with. cold water and add a teaspoonful 
of salt to each jar. Cook in a wash-boiler, 
arranged as directed for lima beans, only 
thirty minutes. Be sure the cans are filled 
to overflowing before fastening the lids, 


THE MAKING OF FRUIT JELLIES 


yO eoaiE success of jelly-making depends 

¥ upon the condition of the fruits 
rather than thekind used. Apples, 
especially the Lady Blush or 
Pippins, contain so much pectose, that 
constituent which makes jelly, that little 
labor or care is involved. ‘This is also 
true of the small fruits before they are 
fully ripe, while peaches and pears, and 
even currants, when over-ripe, contain so 
little of this necessity that an experienced 
iclly-maker may easily fail. Jelly made 
from currants under-ripe and fresh from 
the bush will congeal before you can 
transfer it from the kettle to the tumbler. 









But let them be fully ripe and a day old, | 


and the pectose will have so changed that 
ielly-making is difficult. Boiling will not 
bring the desired condition. 


TO MAKE CURRANT JELLY 


ASH but do not stem the currants. 
Mash and strain. 
again without squeezing, that the 
2 juice may be perfectly clear. 
Measure and allow one pound of sugar 
to each pint of juice. Put the juice into a 
large porcelain or granite kettle, and then 
over a brisk fire. Put the sugar in a pan 
in the oven to heat. Boil the juice twenty 
minutes after it begins to boil; then 
hastily stir in the sugar until it is dis- 
solved, not a moment longer. At the first 
boil take it from the fire. 
blers in hot water, fill, and cool over night. 
Fasten with tissue paper. 


WHEN MAKING QUINCE JELLY 


O MAKE quince jelly, cover the 

skins and bits with the water in 

which the quinces were cooked, 

adding sufficient cold water to 
well cover them. Bring to a boil and 
simmer for half an hour. Pour into a 
jelly-bag, and drain over night. Do not 
press nor squeeze, or the jelly will be 
muddy. Measure the liquor thus obtained, 
and to each pint add one pound of sugar. 
Boil for ten minutes, then begin to test. 
To do this take out a teaspoonful of the 
boiling jelly, put it in a saucer, and stand 
it in a cold place for a moment. If jellied 
the surface will sort of roll up in a thick 
mass. If boiled too much it will form a 
syrup and all subsequent boiling will never 
create a true jelly. At the first appearance 
of jelly lift 7 kettle from the fire. Roll 
the tumblers quickly in boiling water, then 
fill them with the boiling liquid. Stand 
aside until cool and firm, about twenty- 
four hours. Cover with two thicknesses 
of tissue paper, pasting the edges of the 
paper down carefully over the edges of the 
tumblers. Moisten the top of the paper 
with a wet sponge. This moistening 
stretches the paper; in drying it shrinks, 
forming an excellent cover. 


Then drain | 


Dip the tum- | 
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“A perfect type of the highest order of 


excellence in manufacture ” 


Walter Baker& Cos 
Breakfast! 

















} 
Cocoa} 
\ { 
) Absolutely Pure 
‘ Delicious , 
* Lae Nutritious , 
COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP ; 
} 
Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 5 
DORCHESTER, MASS. $ 
By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. ' 


Established 1780 








N3IFIIFIIIIII SECS SESE CSEEEL 
PIN MONEY. 


OU can save 
half or more 
on a sewing 


machine by buy- 
ing the “NEW 
CROWN,” It is 
the best machine 
mude, More mon- 
ey couldn't make 
a better. No big 
salaries paid to 
agents, Send us 
$19.50, and we'll 
ship it direct to 





The ‘‘New Crown’’ 


you. Test it thoroughly. If you like it, 
keep it. If not, send it back at our ex- 
pense. We refund money, first mail. Send 


for our booklet, ‘All About Sewing Ma- 
chines.” It tells how to save pin money. 
We prepay freight east of the Mississippi. 
Fronencre Macnine Co,, 10 Main St., Florence, Mass, 
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It Bears 

) 

? the Brunt 

( 

; of Wash-Day 

? work. The 

{ 

) . 

{ 

> Peoria Washer 

) Ball bearings make it run as easy as a cycle spin. 

2 A thorough cleanser that a child can operate. 

Cannot injure the finest fabrics. Booklet free. 

) CLARK, QUIEN & MORSE 

; 402 Commercial Street, Peoria, I. 
| 4 





The Only 


sory ure W ater 


aérated with sterilized air, is made by 


THE SANITARY STILL 


Made of copper, lined with block 
tin, easily cleaned, simple as a tea- 
kettle, fils on any gas, oil, wood or 
coal range. Four Styles: #10.00, 

$11.50, 618.50 and 615.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Booklet free — tells 
what The Sanitary Still has done 
for others and will do for you. 
Distilled water preserves health 
ud prevents disease. Kndorsed by all 
physicians and 3,000,000 Ralstonites, 

THE CUPRIGRAPH CO. 

442 Fort Dearborn Building, CHICAGO 
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Write to the largest wall poner house in U.S. 
for samples—Free. A million rolls—variety 


Bec. to RSs a roll. DEALERS 
DISCOUNTS 


unlimited. 
20 per cent. lower than others, 


Write for large books by express with 


Kayser & Allman, 22,98 
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NOTICE -_ 
NAME THUS LABEL 
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Delicacies 








A charming little book- 
let, entitled ** Dainty 
for Artistic Des- 
serts,’? is mailed free to every one 
sending 10 cents for a package of ten 
Junket Tablets, that makes ten 
quarts of dainty, delicious, healthful, 
nutritious dessert. 


BOOK CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 
P. 0. Box 1028, Little Falls, N. Y. 


AT NIGHT USE 


DELICIOUS ARNICA TOOTH SOAP 
Delightfully cleansing, cooling and refreshing. Keeps the teeth 
white and beautiful, and preserves them from decay. 
destroys all germs. Thirty years on the market. 

| dentifrice. 25c. all druggists or by mail. 


c. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 
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Antisepic, it 
Try this peerless 
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Questions of a general domestic nature will be answered on this page. All inquiries must give full 


name and address of the writer. 


Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelope to Mrs. 


S. T. Rorer, care of Tuk Lapigs’ Home JOURNAL, will be answered by mail. 
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TABLE Maip—Finger-Bowls should be placed on 
the dessert-plates and put in front of each guest, 


M. D.—Cleaning White Straw Hats. White 
straw hats may be cleaned with ammonia water, 
then dried and pressed. 


A Susscriper—Cake-Making. Your cakes will 
be fine-grained and velvety if you beat them thor- 
oughly. On this page (see “ Tropical "’) you will find 
a receipt for layer cake. Do not add pulverized 
alum or ammonia to your cakes. These things are 
not foods, are very dangerous and should not be used. 


Mrs. R.—Tomato Ketchup. 
sound August tomatoes. Wash and cut them into 
pieces. Cook gently for half an hour, then press 
through a sieve. Cook again for one hour; then add 
one ounce of ground ginger, one ounce of mustard, 
one gill of salt, half a pound of sugar, and one quart 
of vinegar. Cook to the proper consistency ; add five 
drops of oil of nutmeg, and the same of celery, or a 
tablespoonful of celery seed. Bottle, cork and seal. 


N. A.—Nerve Foods. Any good wholesome diet 
will build up the nerves. The food that nourishes 
the end of the little finger nourishes also the brain 
and the entire body. Each part is but a portion of a 
perfect whole, and we cannot select food to build 
especially one part of the human structure Fatty 
foods are supposed to be beneficial to the nerves, as 
they cushion them and counteract the irritating 
conditions. Starchy foods, fatty meats and over- 
eating tend to the accumulation of fat. 


Use half a bushel of 


Anxious—Care of the Skin. There is no reason 
why you should not wash your face with soap if you 
care to do it. It is not, however, absolutely neces- 
sarv for cleanliness, as you think. It darkens theskin 
without doubt, makes it shiny, drying out the grease, 
and makes it susceptible to the changes of the 
weather. I cannot tell you what solution will whiten 
the skin, as I think all cosmetics more or less injurious. 
Bathe your face every morning in warm water and dry 
itonasofttowel. This is really all that you need do. 


M. P.—Uric Acid. A person with uric acid 
diathesis should eat most sparingly of the red meats 
and eggs. Milk and whole wheat bread are admira- 
ble. All forms of meat, however, should be cut down 
toa minimum: mutton or lamb once a day, or once 
in two days, beef not more than once a week, and in 
fact it would be better to give it up entirely. Fruits 
may be eaten—the small fruits, however, not 
ve Mo Whole wheat bread and milk, the green 
vegetables, rice and stewed macaroni may form the 
bulk of the diet. Avoid tomatoes, oranges, lemons 
and shaddocks, also potatoes. 


M. C. W.—Testing Receipts. I do not think that it 
is of the slightest importance to have the receipts 
tested always before they are used. A receipt in 
my hands would come out exactly as I wished it. I 
should be master of the situation. If it is very care- 
fully written you can probably follow it with admi- 
rable results, but I have seen six persons take one 
receipt carefully written, and each one have different 
results. (2) Broiled Bacon. Bacon is usually broiled 
in the oven, Cut it into very thin strips, put it in 
your broiler, rest the broiler over the baking-pan, 
and put it in a very hot oven for about fifteen 
minutes. It might, also, be broiled over the coals. 


D. F. E.—Clam Juice. Open carefully twenty- 
four large clams. Throw them into a double boiler, 
cover and cook for thirty minutes. Strain, season 
with a little butter, half a cup of hot milk, a dash of 
pepper, and the clam juice is ready to serve. The 
clam juice that you purchase in bottles makes a very 
nice clam soup. Heat it to scalding point, put with 
it an equal quantity of milk and a dash of pepper. 
If you like you might add a tablespoonful of butter 
and two of flour rubbed together, to each quart of 
the mixture. Do not mix the milk with the clam 
juice until serving time. Heat in separate vessels. 
The milk will not curdle if it is in a good sweet con- 
dition and heated before adding. 


TropicaL—Indian Pudding. Put one pint of 
milk into a double boiler, add to it two-thirds of a 
cup of granulated white cornmeal, stir and cook 
until perfectly smooth. Take from the fire, add two 
tablenpooutule of butter, the yolks of four eggs, half 
a teaspoonful of salt ; beat thoroughly, stir in the well- 
beaten whites of the four eggs, and bake in a mod- 
erately quick oven from thirty to forty minutes. 
(2) Layer Cake will not have a hard sugary crust 
unless it is properly baked. Beat half a cup of 
butter to a cream, and add gradually one cup of 
sugar; then add the yolks of four eggs, one cup of 
water, two and a half cups of flour; beat five minutes ; 
add a heaping teaspoonful of baking powder; beat 
again, stir in the well-beaten whites of the eggs. 
Bake in a moderately quick oven in three layers. 
All soft icings will run, hence the name. 


BoRROWER—Cream Puffs. Put two ounces of 
butter and half a pint of water in a saucepan over 
the fire. When boiling add hastily four ounces of 
pasty flour; stir rapidly until you have a smooth 

all. Take from the fire, and add, one at a time, 
four eggs. Beat thoroughly, drop by spoonfuls in a 
baking-pan, ungreased, and bake in a moderately 
quick déven thirty to forty minutes. While they 
are baking make the filling. Put half a cup of mil 
in a double boiler, moisten a cabtemmeontal of flour 
in a little cold milk, add it to the hot milk, cook until 
thick. Beat the yolks of three eggs with four table- 
pesnee of sugar. Add the hot mixture to them, 
then return to the boiler, cook a moment, take from 
the fire, add a teaspoonful of vanilla, and turn out to 
cool. When the cream puffs are cold make an open- 
ing carefully in one side, put in a tablespoonful of 
the mixture, and they are ready to serve. 


A READER—Food for Brain-Workers. Brain- 
workers, as a rule, are of sedentary habits, conse- 
uently must take but a small amount of repair foods. 
hese are the nitrogenous substances, such as beef, 
mutton, poultry, eggs, milk, and cheese and its prod- 
ucts, the gluten of whee wheat and the grains, the 
legumen of peas, beans and lentils. The latter group 
they should never use. They should also take a 
smaller amount of fuel foods than most persons, as 
these foods also give force, and brain-workers require 
less physical force than the man whe is constantly 
walking or running. If they put in an oversupply of 
coal they clog the ash-box, and this brings about a 
long train of diseases. For breakfast use fruit, then 
either two soft-boiled eggs and a piece of whole 
wheat bread, or a couple of broiled chops and a little 
broiled sweetbread ; now and then a little chopped 
beef carefully cooked, and a cup of French coffee. 
For luncheon, fruit, a bowl of cream soup with a 
bread-stick or two; but this meal should be light. 
After the day’s work is over the dinner may be com- 
posed first of clear soup, to rest and prepare the 
stomach, then a red meat, beef or mutton, broiled, 
boiled or roasted, one starchy vegetable, either a 
roasted potato or boiled rice, or a little macaroni, 
always a salad, a bit of cheese and a wafer. 


Mary—Broiler. The ordinary wire broiler, fas- 
tened together with two wire hinges, is the very 
best ead simplest of its kind. Put your stea 
between, close, fasten it, and broil over a clear fire. 
Utensils sold for broiling and roasting that are cov- 
ered are not worth buying. You need all the air that 
you can possibly get in both operations. 


JANnet—Tomato Figs are both economical and 
tasty. Select the omell yellow tomatoes; scald, peel 
and weigh. Allow three pounds of sugar to six of 
tomatoes. Puta layer of tomatoes on the bottom of 
your preserving kettle, then a layer of sugar, and 
stand them over a moderate fire. Cook very gently 
until the sugar has penetrated the tomatoes. Lift 
them carefully, one at a time, and spread ona large 
meat platter. Dry in the hot sun, sprinkling them 
several times with granulated sugar. When dry 
yack them in jars, with a layer of sugar between the 
Geese of tomatoes. Cover with glass while drying. 


S.—Sofa-Pillows. The quantity of material 
required fora sofa-pillow will depend largely upon 
the size of the pillow. The ordinary sofa-pillow is 
about twenty inches square. The ruffles will be 
three inches wide, and should be sixty inches long, 
making one hundred and twenty inches for the two 
ruffles. If your material is thirty-six inches wide 
half a yard will give you two three-inch ruffles. It 
is much more economical to have your ews meas- 
ure eighteen inches square. Then the lining and the 
top of the pillow may be made easily from the same 
material. They should be stuffed with feathers or 
down. The inside cushions may be purchased for 
one dollar to two dollars, 


E. C, D.—Tea Party. Ten or twelve persons ata 
little tea party may be comfortably seated at the 
table, but if you have invited them between the 
hours of four and six you may only have four or five 
ata time. They could go into the tea-room and sit 
around the table, or sit back, just as you please, or just 
as they please. If you are going to have bread and 
butter for them have the bread buttered, two slices 
put together, and the slices cut into fancy shapes or 
narrow fingers; arrange on a pretty napkin on a 
dainty plate or basket. Do not serve butter on an 
afternoon tea-table. If you are going to serve a 
salad with an afternoon tea pass the bread with 
your salad, and serve the coffee at the same time; 
then follow with a sweet. 


L. L. H.—Silver Plating. You can buy liquid 
plating by the bottle and dip your worn forks into 
it. I doubt, however, if it is advisable. You can 
apply it with a brush to your candelabra; it will 
prevent tarnishing at least. (2) Furniture Polish. 
A little turpentine and oil applied to the furniture with 
a flannel cloth, the furniture then thoroughly rubbed, 
will give it a bright, clean appearance. You can 
buy, however, a small bottle of iornitere polish that 
will last you a year, probably a much better ae 
tion than you could make. If your rosewood refuses 
to polish have your furniture man repolish it for you 
He will rub it down with sandpaper, and varnish it, 
so it will last for years. The constant polishing you 
have given it is probably the cause of its dullness. 


B.—Making Lobster Cutlets. Boil a good-sized 
lobster, and when cold remove the flesh, and with a 
silver knife cut it into small pieces; measure, and to 
each pint of this meat allow a half pint of milk, one 
tablespoonful of butter, two rounding tablespoonfuls 
of flour, a tablespoonful of chopped parsley. half a 
teaspoonful of onion juice, a teaspoonful of salt, 
quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper and a grating of 
nutmeg. Put the milk over the fire; rub the butter 
and flour together ; add it to the hot milk; stir until 
smooth and thick. Add all the seasoning to the 
meat. Mix the paste and meat together; add the 
yolks of two eggs; place over the fire for just a 
moment and turn out to cool. When cold form into 
cutlet-shaped croquettes ; dip into beaten egg, then in 
breadcrumbs, and fry in smoking-hot fat. 


D. N.—Fruit Vinegar. Fruit vinegar may be 
made, of course, from canned fruit that has turned 
sour, but it would be much more economical to use 
the canned fruit for litthe puddings and desserts, and 
buy a guart of vinegar for ten cents, the fruit being 
worth four times that much. Might I say that this is 
just an example of why it costs so much to live? 
However, you may chop your peaches, and to each 
quart of the sour fruit add half a gallon of water, and 
allow it to stand in the air until fermentation ceases. 
Draw off the liquor and bottle it and you will have 
7s vinegar. (2) Aluminum Griddle. This may 
»e kept clean by simply washing it with kitchen soap. 
The grease you put on your griddle cannot sink 
through. You are mistaken about that, but if you 
make it very hot of course it will burn. Grease it 
lightly—a little grease is better than a great deal. 


INQUIRER—Breakfast Rusks. A very good rusk 
may be made after the following receipt: Scald care- 
fully one pint of milk; add to it while warm two 
ounces of butter, then stir in two well-beaten eggs and 
a cup of sugar. When luke-warm add half a tea- 
spoonful of salt and sufficient flour to make a thin 
batter—about one pint. Dissolve half a yeast cake 
in two tablespoonfuls of warm water; add it to the 
batter; beat thoroughly; cover and stand in a warm 
place over night. Next morning add sufficient flour 
to make a soft dough ; knead lightly for ten minutes. 
Put it back in the bowl, cover and stand in a warm 
place, 72° Fahrenheit, for two hours. When light 
pinch off about a tablespoonful of the dough, form it 
into a ball with the fingers, stand in greased pans ; 
cover and set again in a warm place for one hour. 
When light brush the tops with milk, and the white 
of one egg beaten with a tablespoonful of sugar and 
one of milk. Bake in a quick oven twenty minutes. 


M. M.—Fat for Frying. I did say that one kind 
of fat will do for all sorts of frying; by this I mean 
that the same fat may be used for different kinds of 
food. In the fall, when you start housekeeping for 
the winter, purchase about five pounds of good cotton- 
seed oil and two pounds of beef suet. Cut the beef 
suet into small blocks, put it into an aluminum or 
granite pan, stand it on the back part of the stove. 
As soon as the fat melts pour it off into your frying- 
kettle. If it is allowed to remain until all is melted 
it will have a rank taste of the crackling. Now for 
the first frying put in three pounds of your cotton- 
seed oil and two pounds of your suet. Allow them to 
heat together. hen they register from 355° to 365° 
Fahrenheit use them for frying. The very moment 
that you have finished strain the fat through a fat- 
strainer, pack it into your tin can, and stand it away. 
The next time you fry turn this same fat into your 
frying-pan, and if the frying is done at all well the 
fat will not take the flavor of anything that has been 
fried previously. Small fish contain enough albu- 
men to protect their own juices. Croquettes are 
always dipped in egg, and the moment they go into 
this fat the egg congeals, forming a bladder skin cov- 
ering, so that the flavor will not come out into the fat 
or the fat penetrate the article fried. If it doesdo not 
eat it. Codfish balls may be fried in the morning for 
breakfast, and French crullers fried in the same fat. 
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“Any old thing” 


will do to clean with—some women think. Anything 
is good enough for them—if they can 
get a lot of it for little money. 
is unwise, surely. 


to find 


This 
Isn’t it worth while 


out which will do the most 
work, and do it without harm to paint 
and woodwork and fine surfaces ? 
is the best cleaner. 
bing—saves work and wear. 
too good for it. 
It will wash and clean everything that 
water doesn’t hurt. 


Pearline 
Pearline saves rub- 
Nothing is 
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E. R. DURKEE & CO., 





‘‘What's this! Durkee’s Salad Dressing! Well! Well! Captain Kidd did know a good 
thing! We're on the right track, the treasure’s here!"’ 


Send for Free Booklet on “Salads, How to Make and Dress Them,’ containing many novel 
and valuable recipes for salads, sandwiches, sauces, luncheon dishes, etc. 


Sample bottle, 10 cents. 


145 Water Street, New York 











A Postal For 
a Baby 


small cake, but it is free. 


tifying, delicately perfumed soap. 
cost nothing. 


You can never know till you try it. 
is for your good and ours. 


such soap as Kirk’s Juvenile ? 


Established 
1839 


If you have a child, write us for a 
cake of soap for that child. It is 
If you haven’t 
a child, write us for a cake for yourself. 
It is for every one who enjoys a beau- 
It will 
We want you to know 
how much better Kirk’s Juvenile Soap 
is for the complexion and general toilet 
purposes than any other toilet soap made. 
This 
You write the postal and we’ll send the soap free. 
Is there a woman who reads this who will not even ask for a sample cake of 
Write to-day. 
YOU'LL FORGET IT IF YOU WAIT TILL TO-MORROW 

JAMES S. KIRK & CO., 


Largest Soap Manufacturers in the World 
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CHICAGO 





Style No. 10 
Ask your dealer for them. 


name ofa dealer where you can 


Jirst quality, and to give equal satisfaction. 


CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY CO. 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 






g stocking in the world. 


aren Fore ees Glee Free eek cn Her 


for Girls. 


If you cannot get them, sample 
pair sent on receipt of price, 25c. (give size), and will send the 
uy them again. 
Leather Stockings for men, women and children, guaranteed 


Ask for 


pO Ce Ce: Coe ee na Cn Os Cr Cr Cra Oe lo a: Cen 
Triple Knee “Leather” Stockings 


Fo Boys, 25 cts. « pair 
Wear 50 per cent. Longer than Ordinary Stockings 


Triple (3-thread) knees, heels and toes, made from the 
finest, smoothest, softest cotton yarn, making the 
BLACK CAT BRAND, Style No. 15 for Boys, the strongest, 
heaviest, most elastic and cheapest Fast Black boys’ 






















KOZY BABY SEAT 


Can be readily attached to 
or taken from any Bicycle. 
Does not interfere with rider. 
Adjustable for children of all 
ages. Combines lightness and 
weight with perfect safety. 
If your dealer does not have it, 
order direct, and we will for- 
ward, express prepaid, upon 
receipt of price, viz., $2.50. 

GEO. HILSENDEGEN, Mf... 

Detroit, Mich. 














New Idea in Trunks 
The Stallman Dresser Trunk 


is a portable dressing-case, with 
drawers instead of trays; the 
bottom is as accessible as the 
top. Costs no more than box 
trunk. Shipped C. O. D. with 
privilege to examine. 

2c. stamp, illustrated catalogue. 
F. A. STALLMAN, 41 W. Spring St., Columbus, 0. 














SIDE-TALKS WITH GIRLS 


THE LADIES’ 


WHAT MEN ARE ASKING 





BY RUTH ASHMORE 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 


o 


West River—The Elliot Plaid is blue and black, 
with a narrow stripe of red running both ways. 


A Reaper—While Wearing Crape it would be 
in bad taste to wear either finger rings set with 
bright stones, or diamond earrings. 


Sypit—An Evening Escort. Etiquette demands 
that when you go out to spend an evening you do 
not depend upon a friend to bring you home, but that 
you should be accompanied either by a member of 
your own family or a maid, 


ANNA—A White Leather Belt will be in especially 
good taste with your duck suit. Unless the tailor 
who makes the costume thoroughly understands his 
business you should remind him that before making 
up this fabric it must be shrunk. 


Mapce—* At Home”’ Cards. When “‘at home”’ 
cards are received no notice need be taken of them 
until at least the very day before the affair. Then, if 
you conclude you are not going, you must post your 
visiting-card, with nothing written on it, inclosed 
ina small envelope and addressed to your hostess. 
It should arrive on the day of the ‘‘ at home.”’ 


Mary L.—An Introduction Tea would be an ap- 
propriate way to present to the girl friend who is 
visiting you all of your girlfriends atonetime. Limit 
the number of guests to thirty-five, and send out 
informal notes of invitation rather than regular cards. 
Ask two or three of your most intimate friends to 
serve at the tea-table, and make it look as pretty as 
possible with flowers and dainty china. 


NARKA—Rings and Dresses. Good taste does 
not permit a widow in deep mourning to wear any 
other ring than the plain gold band that tells of her 
marriage. (2) An ostrich feather boa, or feathers of 
any kind, should not be worn until mourning is taken 
off, and what is known as black is worn. (3):A cos- 
tume of black silk and crape might be worn in the 
house when the deepest mourning has been laid aside. 


B. L. H.—When Escorting a Lady. Some time 
ago it was announced that fashionable men no longer 
offered their arms to ladies when on the street in 
the evening. Personally, I think any well-bred man 
walking with a lady at night would offer her his arm, 
for unless he did this other people might come 
between them, and the very protection that he is 
supposed to give—preventing her from coming in 
contact with the crowd—would amount to nothing. 


K. B. E.—A Club Signature. The secretary of a 
club, when writing to the members in the first person, 
would sign her name ‘‘ Mary Smith Brown.” It 
would be taken for granted that all the members of 
the club would know, by referring to their lists, that 
she was “Mrs. John Brown.’’ If, however, such a 
list does not exist, and there are members who are 
strangers to the secretary, she could write under her 
signature, in parenthesis, ‘‘ Mrs. John Brown.”’ 


H. L. T.—Polite Children. You are very wise, 
since you have the responsibility of the training of 
your little brother, to teach him to rise whenever a 
lady enters a room. I agree with you that ‘‘sir”’ 
om ‘‘ma’am’’ are in decidedly bad taste, and it is 
much more desirable to teach your brother to repeat 
the name of the person to whom he speaks, saying: 
** Yes, sister,’’ or ‘‘ No, Mr. Hamilton.” Teach him 
to call his father by that dignified name, which is so 
much more desirable than the English “ papa.” 


IGNORAMUS—Betrothals. If a girl of nineteen has 
had a proposal of marriage, and is sure that she loves 
the man who wishes her for his wife, | should think 
she was old enough to be betrothed. I do not 
approve of long engagements. (2) It is customary 
for the gentleman to offer the engagement ring very 
soon after the betrothal, but if he has some special 
reason for not giving it his explanation should be 
accepted by his fancée. (3) Ido not think it would 
be wise for a young girl to go to the hotel where her 
betrothed lives, and dine with him alone, nor would 
I advise her calling at his place of business. 


Dora B,—Cards and Invitations. When you 
return the visit of the lady who called upon you and 
left her daughter’s card with her own, you should 
ask for both mother and daughter and leave cards 
for both. (2) An invitation to a wedding breakfast 
requires an early answer of acceptance or regret, the 
same as you would give to a Gner-narey. (3) An 
invalid who had received many courtesies in the 
way of flowers, fruit, etc., from her friends, being 
unable to acknowledge them herself, might ask this 
courtesy from a member of her family, who, after 
thanking those who had been thoughtful of her who 
was ill, would tell the state of the invalid’s health. 


FLoRENCKE—Forks and Spoons. A _ sarcastic 
foreigner said that we Americans treated our forks 
as if they were beasts of burden, packing upon them 
as much as we could. Undoubtedly his ill-tempered 
wit applies to many people, especially those who are 
met where hurried meals are taken. It must be 
remembered in using the fork that as little as pos- 
sible should be put upon it, because eating slowly is 
conducive not only to good health, but to beauty. 
Passing a plate for a second helping the knife and 
fork are laid slightly to one side, but in such a posi- 
tion that they do not annoy whoever is serving. A 
good rule for the spoon is this: Use it for straw- 
berries and cream—for it is impossible to eat this 
dish with a fork—with most preserves, with stewed 
fruitsand with melons. The famous Mrs. Glasse said 
that all ‘‘ wet dishes’’ should be eaten with a spoon. 


B. B. B.--Visiting-Cards. If the lady upon whom 
you are calling should, by some chance, open the 
door just as you appear, it would not be in good taste 
to offer her your card. If you are making your first 
call introduce yourself verbally. When calling ona 
lady and a friend who may be visiting her you should 
leave a card for each. (2) If you do not goto an “at 
home”’ send your card by post so that it may arrive 
on the day of the affair. It is not necessary to write 
anything upon cards sent to represent you. (3) All 
invitations require answers worded exactly in the 
person in which they are written. The only invi- 
tation that does not require an immediate written 
response is that to an afternoon tea or an “‘ at home.”’ 
(4) At a Luncheon a handsome visiting dress, with a 
somewhat elaborate hat or bonnet, would be worn by a 
young lady, the hat not being removed. (5) Gloves 
would be laid in one’s lap during a dinner-party. 


S. R. L.—A Cake Sale. Instead of having a fair 
for the benefit of your charity why not give a cake 
sale in the afternoon? You can send cards of invita- 
tion, upon which need only be written these words: 
““Cake Sale at Ivy Villa, on August second, from 
four to six, for the benefit of the Summer Outing 
Society.” Only home-made cakes should be sold, 
and, if possible, the cakes should be made by the 
members of the organization. You can have angel 
cakes, nut cakes, layer cakes, sponge cakes, pound 
cakes, and then, if you should chance to have either 
a fruit cake or a lady cake, sell its receipt with it. 
Invest a little money in employing a confectioner to 
make a very handsome cae, the quality of which 
must bea secret. Let it be lavishly decorated, occupy 
the centre of the room, and be called the ‘ Queen of 
Cakes.” It can be voted or subscribed for, or sold b 
auction, but it must be made to at least pay for itself 
and as much over. The first cake sale that I attended 
was such a success thai an hour before the affair was 
over all the cakes were sold. 


BY WALTER GERMAIN 


All inquiries must give full name and address of 
the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 
: | 
M. H.—Jewelry for Men. The most correct gold 
cuff-link is a small lozenge-shaped or even elliptical 
bar of burnished or frosted gold with initials 
engraved on each link. The watch chain should be 
composed of smail links and worn only in the day- 
time. With evening dress watch chains are not 
usually visible. Jewelry should be avoided by men. 


M. J. K.—Straw Hats may be worn with morning 
or sack suits, and also with Tuxedo coats and semi- 
evening dress. For some years past ultra fashion- 
able men have had a fad for wearing straw hats with 
frock coats. This fashion has fallen into disuse. In 
fact, the frock coat is an inconvenient garment dur- 
ing the warm months, and is usually worn only on 
formal occasions, such as weddings. 


E. L. A.—Disposing of Hat and Coat. When 
making a formal call take your hat and stick in 
the drawing-room with you. Overcoats and over- 
shoes may be left in the hall. Where you are well 
acquainted you can leave your hat with your over- 
coat in the hall, but it would be better form to place 
them on a chair or settee there than to hang them 
on the rack. That is usually reserved for intimate 
friends and members of the household. 


J. D. S.—Etiquette of Street Cars. When in a 
street car, and it is possible, sit to the right of the 
lady you are escorting, and when you give up your 
seat toa lady touch your hat whether she acknowl- 
edges the courtesy or not. It is considered a proper 
civility to help a lady whom you know out of the 
car. A gentleman always rises and gives his seat to 
a lady, unless he is old or infirm,in which case the 
retention of his seat is perfectly proper. 


J. F. P.—Handkerchiefs. The present fashion is 
to omit breast pockets in all coats, whether Prince 
Albert, frock, cutaway or sack. Even overcoats are 
now made without breast pockets. The handker- 
chief is carried in the lower pocket, the trousers 
pocket or the inside coat pocket. The rule is now to 
keep that article hidden as much as possible. The 
handkerchief should be of plain white material hem- 
stitched. Colored handkerchiefs, or those with fancy 
colored borders, are but seldom seen. 


EUGENE G.—Wedding Presents. A young man 
is not expected to give handsome wedding presents. 
Unless you are a near relative, an intimate friend or 
an usher or best man, it is not necessary to give a 
present at all. But there are so many little trifles in 
silver which cost from two to three dollars, and 
which are of service to young people starting house- 
keeping, that a young man who wishes to give a 
wedding present may do so at very slight cost. 
Little articles for the afternoon tea-table make useful, 
pretty and inexpensive gifts. 


G. W. C.—Russet Shoes can be made to last a 
long time if they are nespotty cared for, One bottle 
of good shoe cream will be all that is required in the 
way of an outlay. First brush your shoes free from 
dust or mud, then take an old flannel rag and apply a 
little of the cream. The very fashionable young 
man insists that the russet shoe must be of a deep 
saddle brown, an effect which is only obtained by 
constant polishing. If you do not have a bottle of 
cream handy lemon juice applied with a piece of soft 
flannel will make a good dressing. 


| 


V. A.—Chance Acquaintances. You say that you 
gave your seat to a young lady in a street car and 
entered into conversation with her, and you do not 
know whether you should continue the acquaint- 
ance or not. You should most certainly not do so, 
(2) Presents to Women. If you gave a ring with 
your initials engraved upon it to a young woman 
you would most certainly justify her in thinking that 
your intentions were serious. A young woman should 
not accept gifts of jewelry from a man. Flowers, 
books and sweets are the only gifts allowable. 


A. R. C.—Names of the Months are derived 
from the Latin. The Roman calendar is used. The 
Roman year began in March, the month dedicated 
to Mars. Hence September is the seventh month of 
the year, according to the Roman calendar, although 
our ninth. (2) Names of the Days of the week are 
of Saxon origin. Their exact signification has been 
the subject of discussion. Monday is supposed to be 
Moon day, Wednesday was dedicated to the god 
Woden. Romantic people insist that it means 
Wedding day—hence its popularity as a wedding day. 


J. L.—Sunday Dress. A most useful suit for wear 
on Sundays would consist of a frock or Prince Albert 
coat and waistcoat of vicuna cloth—the coat made 
double-breasted ; trousers of fancy worsted, dark blue 
or brown in color, with small stripe figure. A_ silk 
hat would be worn witha suit of this kind. If you 
wish something quite as useful, but less formal, 
have a cutaway frock suit made, the coat and 
waistcoat of black worsted, and the trousers of 
striped worsted, the coat with three buttons and 
the waistcoat with five. With a suit of this sort 
either a derby or a silk hat may be worn. 


J.J. BA&ker—Midsummer Suits. I do not think 
that you can do better than to have a dark blue 
flannel or serge suit, made with a three-button sack 
coat. A suit of this kind will last for several seasons 
and will always be correct. Thesack coats this year 
are made without breast pockets. Such asuit should 
not cost you more than sixteen dollars. If you are 
an easy figure to fit you can buy the suit ready-made. 
In all clothing shops there is a custom department, 
and anything you may buy which does not fit exactly 
will be altered for you. In buying a coat notice 
carefully about the collar. Collars of ready-made 
coats are apt to be a little too high in the back, but | 
you can easily have that fault remedied. 


B. W.—Engagement Rings. Custom, which 
ought not always to be followed, has of recent years 
required that the engagement ring should be a dia- 
mond solitaire. Some lovers prefer to use the birth 
stones of their fancées. Where more than one stone 
is used the stones are arranged in a special design. 
Another fashion, one borrowed from the Germans, is 
to use a plain band of gold, in which the initials and 
date of the engagement are engraved, space being 
left for the date of the marriage, at which time the 
new date is added and the ring used as the weddin 
ring. But unless sentiment or individuality demanc 
expression, the solitaire is the accepted and universal 
engagement ring. If your betrothed has a favorite 
stone, why not use it? 


G. B.—Street Etiquette. A man is supposed to 
be a gentleman unless his actions or his conduct 
stamp him as other than one. When a man meets a 
woman—his acquaintances and friends are always 
supposed to be ladies—he takes off his hat to her, 
but she must recognize him first. Following this 
rule of etiquette a man should never be the first to 
offer his hand to one of the fair sex in greeting. It is 
her privilege to offer her hand first. Shaking hands 
in the street is not good form unless the persons 
are very well acquainted. No man in America is 
supposed to be of higher rank than any other. You | 
can, therefore, feel equal to any man whom you would 
consider above you in society and wealth. But if 
you were at all doubtful of the recognition of a friend 
or acquaintance I would wait for him to extend his 
hand ingreeting. A man cannot be too conservative. 
The terms “‘ lady”’ and “ gentleman” are much mis- | 
used in this country. Those who are truly ladies and | 
gentlemen are proud to be called women and men. 
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After Golf, or any other outdoor exercise, 
PEARS’ SOAP will remove sunburn, and 


produce a bright, clear complexion. 


Established over 100 years—20 International awards—Be sure you get the genuine. 
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‘It is an open secret that hundreds of hogs which have died in 
transit from farm to factory, of disease, thirst and exposure, are 
made to yield their lard, and that this is gemma | put upon the 
market for cooking purposes.’’—New York Herald, May 24, 1896. 

Little wonder that weak stomachs revolt at food cooked with such an impure 
and offensive packing-house product. Little wonder that bad digestion and im- 
paired health come to those who eat lard-shortened or lard-fried food. Little 
wonder that the American housewife has banished lard from her kitchen. Common- 
sense teaches her to use 




















cotton-seed oil and choice beef suet. Cottolene will never get - : 
on the outs with your stomach. Its use means good digestion, 
good health, happiness and long life. 
by physicians and cooking experts. 
The genuine is sold everywhere in one to ten pound tins with our trade-marks 


—** Cottolene” and steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath 
if sold in any other way. 


Strongly recommended 
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THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


Chicago St. Louis New York Montreal 
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a pure, clean, wholesome, vegetable product, scientifically made from refined 
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The Prophylactic 


always in a yellow box—is the only tooth 
brush that really cleans the teeth—that 
hunts out the holes and crevices that 
common brushes don’t reach. Dentists 
recommend—and druggists sell it. 


By Mail—35 Cents 
FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO, 
110 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


Book about it—free. 


7——COPYPIQHT 1897, THE BATES-WHITMAN CO., H. Y ——#00 











| money as is usually believed. 
| a matter of taste, of clever ideas, of the 
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RESCIN 


Self-Made 
Reputation 





70,000 sold in 1896. The Popular 
Wheel at the Standard Price and no 
better wheel at any price. The un- 
precedented demand for Crescents is 
the result of selling an Honestly 
made wheel at an Honest price.... 
Agents Everywhere. Catalogue Free. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 


Factory: Chicago. Eastern Branch: New York. 


IT KILLS 


instantly all rats, 
mice, roaches 
and bugs— 


STEARNS 
ELECTRIC 


RAT ROACH PASTE 


At all dealers or mailed direct upon 
receipt of price, 25c. per box 
STEARNS EL ecT Ric PASTE CO. 

Chicago, Ill. 
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MORSE 
BICYCLE 
GRIPS 


Prevent vibration ; numb fin- 
gers, wrists and arms; inde- 
structible. Ladies’ and Men's 
sizes. Tue onty Laptss' 
Grips Maps. $1.00 per pair, 
postpaid. Send tor Ciresiar. 
MORSE COMPANY 
1720 Michigan Ave., Chieago 


BOOKKEEPING 


Shorthand; Mechanical and Architectural 
Drawing; Machine Design, Stationary, Marine 
and Locomotive Engineering; Architecture; 
Railroad, Hydraulic 
Municipal, 31 COURSES and Bridge 
Engineering; Surveying and Mapping; Sheet 
Metal Pattern Cutting; Plumbing; Electricity; 
Mining; Metal Prospecting; English Branches. 


Aulwhe GUARANTEED SUCCESS. 
Fees Moderate. Advance or Installments. 
CIRCULAR FREE. State subject you wish to study. 

tional © dence Schools, Box 831, Seranton, Pa. 
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OUTING PIN FOR 5 CENTS 


This isa triple sterling silver-plated ladies’ 
stick vom full two inches long, in two 
brilliant colors, hard enamel. It has a 
swinging bangle, on which is a heily 
and bicycle, with the word OU 
ING. The lady’s dress is blue, 
with red leggins, the seat’ le is red, 
and the word OUTING in vivid 
blue, Sample by mail, with great illus- 
trated catalogue, all for Five Cents. 
(Stamps taken. ) ‘Address 
LYNN & ©O., 48 Bond Street, New York 


IS BABY ABOUT TO WALK? 


If so, procure oF pe of Ankle Supporters 

to assist it, and prevent deformities of legs 

@ and ankles. Equally good for Adults. 
Circulars Free 

H. GOLDEN, South Norwalk, Conn. 




















_ plished can be done by any one. 
| to the JoURNAL’s Circulation Bureau will 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


An Illustrated Popular 


Magazine for the Family 


EDITED BY EDWARD W. BOK 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, CYRUS H. K. CURTIS, PRESIDENT 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
One Dollar per Year; 


ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
Per issue, 6 pence ; per year, 6 shillings, post-/ree 


Single Copies, Ten Cents 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
[For the transaction of advertising business only} 
New York: 1 Madison Ave., corner 23d Street 
Chicago: 508 Home Insurance Building 
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The Gossip of the Editors 
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AKING homes comfortable, artistic and 
livable is notso much a matter of 
It is more 


deft touch of a woman's fingers, of 
ingenuity with simple materials. If you 


| could visit all the best homes of the nation, 


from the Atlantic to the Pacific, you would 
get thousands of new ideas and sugges- 
tions of what taste can accomplish. This 
seems wildly impossible. But it really is 
The JouRNAL’s new series, ‘* Inside 
of a Hundred Homes,’’ to be commenced 
in October, makes it possible. The hun- 
dred homes have been selected from a care- 
ful study of thousands. Each article will 
give views of rooms in the homes of peo- 
ple of moderate incomes. They represent 
rooms that are actually lived in—not fanci- 
ful pictures of what may be done. 


+ 


BRIGHT girl writes from Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: ‘‘ Last fall I read 
under the head of ‘ Earning Money for 
Christmas,’ of a plan which the JouRNAL 
had, whereby a young man or woman 
could earn money for this purpose, in a 
‘simple and pleasant way.’ I was not so 
much interested in earning money for this 
purpose as I was 
in obtaining the 
necessary sum 
to attend the 
Christian En- 
deavor Con- 
vention in San 
Francisco this 
summer, for I 
dearly longed 
to take the trip 
and was unwill- 
ing to ask my 
father for assistance. I wrote asking for 
further information, and, when it was re- 
ceived, took up the work. I worked only 
during leisure hours, and, thanks to your 
generous assistance, have earned enough 
to take the desired trip, including a visit to 
Yellowstone Park, and to pay all the inci- 
dental expenses. 
This is only one of hundreds of similar 
letters received. What this girl accom- 
A line 





bring full details as to how to earn money 
without interfering with other duties. 


. 


HE series of ‘‘Homes of Moderate 
Cost,’’ by the JoURNAL’s own archi- 
tect, omitted from this number, will appear 
again in the September issue. This series 
will be more practical, more detailed and 
more complete than any other architectural 
series published in any periodical. The 
houses described will vary in cost from 


| one thousand to three thousand dollars, 


and every improvement that the best skill 
and ingenuity in house-building can sup- 
ply will be introduced to make the plans 
satisfactory and attractive in every respect. 


+ 


T° MAKE room for the array of stories 
and sketches in this, our ‘‘ Summer 
Fiction’? number, some of our regular 
features have temporarily surrendered 
their places. The popular series of ‘‘ Great 
Personal Events,”’ thus interrupted, will 
be resumed in our September number, 
with the story of one of the most affecting 
and dramatic scenes in American history. 
This scene, ‘‘ When Henry Clay Said Fare- 
well to the Senate,’’ will touch the hearts 
of all readers, as the magic eloquence of 
the great Southerner moved his hearers 
one historic day half a century ago. 
-. 
HE winter fashions, furnished direct 
from the JoURNAL’s agents in Paris, 
and adapted to the needs 
of American women of 
moderate means, will ap- 
pear in the September num- 
ber. They will comprise 
a page each of ‘‘ Winter 
Wraps and Cloaks,”’ ‘‘ Win- 
ter Hats,’’? and ‘‘ Winter 
Dresses.’’ This will give 
to our readers an oppor- 
tunity to see the new styles 
and textures in advance of 
even the dressmakers and 
importers, and to discuss the winter wed 
robe leisurely before it is really needed. 





FEW girls learn to play or sing well with- 
out the guidance of an experienced 
teacher. This means a course in con- 
| servatory or college, and 
aT? considerable expense. 
There are thousands of 
girls who have the ability 
to learn, the desire to 
study, but have not the 
opportunity. We know 
of over three hundred 
just such girls—we have 
a list of their names 
Each one of them had 
\ | her ambition gratified. 
\ The money came from 
the JOURNAL. 





Any giri may now have what she wants | 


in the way of an entirely free musical or 
college education. The student pays noth- 
ing—tuition, board, laundry work, piano, 
all are provided by the JOURNAL. Write to 
the Educational Bureau of the JouRNAL 
and the plan will be explained to you. 


+ 
HE editors of the JouRNAL want two 
vocal compositions, a lullaby and a 


work of devotional character. For the 
best lullaby, with words and music, 
twenty-five dollars will be given. For the 


best devotional song or anthem, with 
words and music, suitable for Christmas or 
for Easter, fifty dollars will be given. The 
music must be original. Original words 
would be preferred but they are not essen- 
tial. This offer is in the nature of a prize 
competition. The compositions should be 
melodious, simple in design, and within the 
scope of the average vocalist and pianist. 
All manuscripts should be addressed to 
the Musical Editor of the JouRNAL, and 
should be received by October 1. They 
should have stamps inclosed for their re- 
turn if not available, and should contain the 
full name and address of the composer. 
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OVERS of music will be delighted with 
the ‘Golden Vineyard Waltzes’’ in 
our September number. This composition 
has been written for the JouRNAL by 
Edward Jakobowski, the well-known com- 
poser of ‘‘Erminie.’’ It not only equals 
the famous waltz from the opera, but 
really excels it in its rhythmic quality. 


+. 


HE September JourNAL will contain a 
most interesting article on photog- 

raphy. Under the title ‘‘ What a Woman 
Can Do With 
a Camera,” 
Miss Frances 
Benjamin 
Johnston, the 
most expert- 
and suecessful 
woman pho- 
tographer in Ameiic: 1, will show what area 
woman's possibilities in camera-work, and 
will give some exquisite illustrations taken 
from original photographs. 


+ 


OOD ideas are worth money. The 

editors of the JOURNAL wish to stim- 

ulate the bright wits of subscribers. They 

want their readers to keep their eyes open 

for suggestions. Prizes will be offered 
monthly for ideas on specified subjects. 


The Best Piazza Room. In summer, piazzas 
may be made delightful living-rooms by the use of 
screens, shades, mattings, curtains and awnings. If 
in your rambles in the country you come across a 
particularly attractive piazza take a picture with 
your camera and send it to us. A prize of fifteen 
dollars will be given for the picture giving the most 
helpful suggestion sent in before September 1. On 
the back of each picture should be written the name 
and address of the sender. 





Remedies for Plant Poisoning. For the best 
simple home remedy for plant poisoning, with a 
description of the appearance of the plant, symptoms 
of poisoning, and hints on the best treatment. The 
remedies must besimple. For each remedy accepted 
for publication a prize of one dollar will be given. 
Remedies should be sent in prior to August 25. 

The Best House-Boat. House-boats make de- 
lightful summer retreats, and are growing in popu- 
larity. For the best suggestion of a house-boat, with 
hints as to how it was or can be made attractive, 
with plans and suggestions for novel trips, a prize of 
fifteen dollars will be given. A photograph or draw- 
ing would add to the value of the suggestion, which 
should be received not later than October 1. 


All contributions for any of these prize 
offers should be accompanied by postage 
for the return of the manuscript if not 
accepted. Address the Editors’ Prize Box, 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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FREE! 


Send us your name and 
address and we will mail 
you free of charge a beau- 
tiful book of 


Fairy 
Tales 


Elegantly gotten up and 
handsomely illustrated in 
colors. Mention this Journal. 










THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
New York, Boston, 

Philadelphia, Baltimore, 

Chicago, St. Louis. 
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BORATED TALCUM 


he TER. 
BATHING 


Delightful After Bathing 


A Positive Relief for dg Heat 
and all Affections of the Skin. 
Banishes All Odors of Perspiration. 


Get MENNEN’S ps st) 


genuine 





Reruse Att Ornen Powpers, 
WHICH ARE LiaBLE TO DO Harm 
Approved by the Medical Pro- 
iicion and Trained Nurses, for 

the use of Infants and Adults. 

Sold everywhere, or mailed for 
25 cents. (Sample free.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., 837 Broad St. 
NEWARK, XN. Jd. 




























UNCLE SAM 


wants bright young and middle 
aged men to take the Civil Service 
Examinations for appointments in 
the Customs, Internal Revenue, De- 
partmental, Railway Mail Services, and 
the Government Printing Office. 5000 ap- 
pointments madeannually. Hundreds of new appoinments 
to be made this year! Examinations in every State. Chances excel- 
lent for those we prepare by mail. Particulars as to salaries, dates, 
ete., free if you mention Tag Lapies’ Home Journav. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE <Sogrqgretes ) 

2d National Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Sl en 
There are 22,000 newspapers in the U.S. em- 
ploying editors, reporters, correspondents and 
special writers. There is no reason why you can- 
not become a writer to your 
own profit and credit. We 
teach successfully all 
branches of journalism 
by mail. Spare time 
study will make you a 
journalist. Students 
every where. Cat. free. 
The Sprague Cor. 
School of Journalism 
12 Telephone Building 
Detroit, Mich. 
























DO YOU 


STAMMER? 


Write for our 145-page book, The Origin of Stammering. 
A practical and scientific treatise on the Cause and Correction of 
Speech Defects, by Gro. ANpREw Lewis, who stammered for more 
than 20 years. Sent FREE with full particulars regarding treat- 
ment to any reader of Tue Lapies’' Home JournaL. Answer at 
once, tnclostag six ets. in stamps to cover postage, and you will re- 
ceive in addition to the above a beautiful Souvenir containing 25 il- 
lustrations aud half-tone engravings interesting to every Stammerer. 


The Lewis School for Stammerers, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 





A lamp does not burn very 
well, and eats its head off 
in chimneys, unless you use 
the chimney made for it. 

Index tells. 

Write Macbeth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CANVAS POLDING 
ENAMELED BATH. 








Tub fits bather so 2 pails of water 
make submergent bath. Hot bath 
ready iuS mio. Wt.,10 lbs. Cat. 
free, Baths or Boats. World's Fair 
Award. ACME FOLDING BOAT 
CO., MIAMISBURG. OHIO. 
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Little Sister—porm ; 
The Flowers on Tim Rae’: s Grave 
The Two Mrs. Chesters 

Drawings by Alice Barber Stephens 


The Spiritof Sweetwater .... 
CHAPTERS I-II 
Drawing by W. L. 
Sergeant Matty . 


Drawing by C, D. Weldon 
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Larger and sweeter than the Chinese. 


Golden yellow. 
Finest flower for winter. Hardy, and thrives in any 
window or garden. It blooms very quickly after plant- 
ing, either in soil, sand, or pebbles and water. May be 
had in bloom by the ‘Holidays, each bulb producing 
several spikes, the exquisite beauty and fragrance of 
which will — —¥ everything. We will send by mail, 
postpaid, two fine large ‘bulbs (and Catalogue) for only 
10 cents, or 6 Bulbs for 25 cents. 

Or for only 20e,. we will mail on the following : 

2 Giant Golden Sacred Lilies 

Bermuda Buatterecup Oxalis 
noon Hyacinths (1 Blue, 1 White) 

2N ew Sweet-Scented Tulips 
2 Elegant Flowering “a — Catalogue 

en, Elegantly 
Our Fall Catalogue, f, ae d, of all kinda 
of Plants and Bulbs, for Fall Planting and Winter 
Blooming, also new Fruits, Shrubs, etc., will be mailed 
FREE to all who apply. Choicest Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Nare issus, and other Bulbs, at greatly reduced prices. 
Write for itat once. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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Iiustrations by Frank 8. Guild 


All the Accessories of a Wedding 
A Bride’s Moderate Trousseau 


Illustrations by Ethel Rose 


Mr. Moody’s Bible Class . 


Illustration from Photograph 
A Poem and a Story for Children— 
At the Hospital Window —porm 
A ‘“‘ Big Little Girl’s ’’ Idea 
How to Makea Dress . . 
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Illustrations from Original Designs 
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MILES FROM 


“A PUNCTURE tome 


Then insert your 


CORKER 


give it a twist, and in one 
minute you're ready to ride 
off. Send 25c. for enough 
N\ for twenty-five punctures. 
Circulars free. 


The National Specialty Co., 89 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
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Wiz 


omen,Girls & 
Boys. Complete line at 
lowest prices ever quoted 
$100 *Oak wood’ for$45.00 
$85 ‘arlington’ * ** $37.50 
$5. + $25.00 
$20 Bieyele * $10.75 
$75 ‘Maywood’ Simplest, Strongest Bieyele on Earth “+ $32.00 
Fully guaranteed. Shipped anywhere C.O.D. with privi- 
lege to examine. Nomoney inadvance. Buy direct from 
manufacturers, save agents and dealers profits. Large 
illustrated catalogue free. Address (in full), 


Cash Buyers’ Union, 162 W. Van Buren St., B-3, Chicago 


SADDLES on TRIAL 


iid. all 


RICYCLE SADDLE EXCHANGE, 


for Men, 





ANY KNOWN MAKE 
sent, prepaid, any- 
where. Send stamp for 

list and particulars. 
26 West Broadway, New York 


HOW TO EARNA BICYCLE 


‘Yes! earned my Bicycle, and like it all the 
better for Ps Father says I deserved a good one, 
and he is glad I was not disappointed, for my wheel is 
as good as any. 

Just go among your friends and sell 


BAKER’S TEAS, SPICES and 
BAKING POWDER 


until the total amounts to 200 Ibs. and you will receive 
for the work a Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s High-Grade Bicycle ; 














or sell too Ibs. for a Girls’ or a Youths’ Bicycle; 75 
Ibs. for a Boys’ Bicycle; 50 lbs. for a Waltham or E ‘Igin 
Gold Watch and Chain, or a Decorated Dinner Set; 
25 |lbs. for a Solid Silver Watch and Chain, or an 
Autoharp, or a Tea Set; 35 Ibs. for a Gramophone ; 10 
Ibs. for a Camera; 22 Ibs. for a Typewriter; go Ibs. 
for a High-Grade Sewing Machine; 30 lbs. for a Fairy 


Tricycle. 


These articles, absolutely without cost, are within 
the reach of ladies and gentlemen and bright boys 
and girls, for Mr. Baker pays the express or 
freight on Cash Orders. Send your address on 
postal for Catalogue, Order Sheet and Particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. E), Springfield, Mass. 














A WATCH AND CHAIN FOR BOYS 
A SILK OPERA BAG FOR GIRLS 


FOR SELLING 20 Packages of 
Sawyer’s Best Blue Crystals 


Among your Gtonde and 
neighbors. Each pac k- 


Closed. 


age makes a quart of 
best Liquid Blue. 


Price 10 Cents 

each, Send your 

name and address 

. to us and we will 

forward the cxyattin, postpaid. As soon as 
sold send us the money and we will send you 


the Premium you choose, Free. 
LADIES’ SILK OPERA BAG Established Forty Years THIS IS A GENUINE WATCH (NOT A CLOCK) 
THE LATEST NOVELTY ¢ STEM-WINDING, STEM-SETTING 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE COMPANY, 27 Broad Street, Boston, Mass, 


Address Letters Dept. “A” 








TRY IT FREE 


for % days in your own home and 
«ave $10 to $25. No money in advance. 
860 Kenwood Machine for - 823.00 
#50 Arlington Machine for - $19.50 
Singers (made by us) 8S, 811.50, 815, 
and 27 other styles. All attachments 


Turner Aluminum (Patentea) 


Chain Guard 


For Ladies’ Bicycles 











Prevents torn or greasy dresses. No troublesome z FREE. We pay freight. Buy from fae- 
lacing. Noaccidents. Ornamental. Infinitely superior 2 tory. Save agents’ large profits. Over 
to any other guard. Weight only 7 one “es, Fits any £ 106,000 in use, Catalogue and testimo- 
wheel. Sent prepaid on receipt of $2.00. Name | 2; nials Free, Write at once. Address (in 
stamped on back. Circulars free. = fl), CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
THE TURNER BRASS WORKS, 134 Kinzie Street, CHICAGO 158-164 West Van Buren Street, 8-3, Chicago, IL 


Cniorortonatguxrerevesesesereve® Watch=Chain 


AUGUST, 1897 


V—Mr. Pickwick Delivering His Famous Oration 


The Sweetness of one Woman’s Garden //arriet Francene Crocker . 


Drawings by Irving R. Wiles and Arthur J. Keller 


CONTRIBUTIONS 







“For one 
day’s work” 


For 
One 
Day’s 
Work 


We send this Nickel-Plated 
Watch,also Chain and Charm, 
to Boys and Girjs for selling 
144 dozen packages of Bluine 
at 10 cents per package. Send 
your full address by return 
mail and we will forward the 
Bluine, postpaid, and a large Premium List. 
an American Watch, 
Heavy Beveled Cry: stal. It is guaranteed to keep Accu- 
rate Time, and with proper care should last Ten Years. 


BLUINE 


ENTS 















PAGE 
. Charles Dana Gibson . . 


. Frank L. Stanton 

. Harry Romaine : 
Arthur Willis Colton . 

. Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney 


This is 
Nickel-Plated Case, Open Face, 


. Hamlin Garland . 


Mm WndNwvn 


. Ellinor Dale Runcie 7 
THE GREAT BLEACHING BLUING AND PURIFIER 
s is prepared by completely coating a certain kind of 
pear — the bluing composition ; it is A n dried 
are SS y og, and cut up into square pieces Jrop a piece into water 
. Grace Stuart Reid . . 9 and it dissolves immediately, producing the 
Sovak Parr _ Finest Laundry Bluing in the World 


It will not settle. 
clothes. Cannot freeze nor be spillec 

A 10-cent package will blue the laundry of the 
average family for 4 months. 
Sold by boys and girls everywhere and by grocers generally 
BLUINE COMPANY, Box ©, Concord Junce., Maas. 


It will not otreak nor injure the 
Annie Steger Winston 


13 








or , Ask your Doctor 
The F-ditor 


14 
, ee ee one ce 
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Sense 
ina 
about this one Seat 


Especially adapted to woman's delicate organism. 
Moves with the body, avoids all sensitive parts, 
greater comfort, greater freedom, greater speed. 


THE NATIONAL 
BALL BEARING SADDLE 


is made in any color, to fit any wheel, adapted to 
any weight. At dealers or sent prepaid, $5.00. Ladies 
are invited to correspond with our lady manager 
regarding its hygienic qualities, Booklet free. 


THE NATIONAL SPECIALTY CO. 
89 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohie 


. Lydia Bushnell Smith . 
. Ralston Bond re | 
. Mabel R. Clave .... 

. Sarah Damrosche 

Alma /. Noble 


. Eben E-. Rexford . : ‘ 


. Ruth Ashmore 
. Isabel A. Mallon . 


. Dwight L. Moody 














600 fa BICYCLES 


to close out. wi makes, GOOD AS 
NEW, $5 t0 815. NEW, HIGH. 
GRA E.'06 Models, fully guar- 
anteed, $16 te @24, °97 Models, 
#20 to 30. Shipped anywhere 


» a ee on ew se te 1 
. Augusta de Bubna.. . 3 
. Emma M. Hooper... . 

. Jane Benson . 





21 


22 


:* 23 on approval, Speetal Clearing Sale, 
EARN A BICYCLE 
; by helping advertise us. We 
24 will give one agentin each town FREE 
2 USE of sample wheel to introduce them, 
Sarah 7yson Rorer 5 Write at once for our Special Offer. 
| ’ G. W. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago. UL. 
26 













. Ruth Ashmore 27 gh: WOODB WOODBURY’S 
Walter Germain 27 PBHTACIAL 804 oan Facial Soap 

cg: o— For Skin, Scalp 

= -_ and Complexion 


SKIN. A purely antiseptic medici- 


nal tolletarticle for daily use 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


ME GOMFORT 


VICTORIES os ‘oo 


FOUR MEDALS—3 Gold and | Silver, World's Centennial 
Cotton Exposition, New Orleans, 1884. 


HIGHEST AWARDS — Nebraska Agricultural Fair, 1887. 

DIPLOMA — Alabama Agr’! Society, Montgomery, 1888. 

AWARD—Chattahoochee Valley Exposition, Columbus, Ga., 
1888 









HIGHEST AWARDS—St. Louis Agricultural and Mechanical 


Association, 1889 

GOLD MEDALS and 6 DIPLOMAS—World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition, Chicago, 1893. 

HIGHEST AWARDS—Western Fair Association, London, Can- 
ada, 1893. 

SIX GOLD MEDALS and DIPLOMAS—California Midwinter Fair, 1894. 

SILVER MEDAL—Industrial Exposition, Toronto, Canada, 1895. 


—— errr" 
345,584 Home Comfort Ranges Sold to January ist, 1897. 


ae Range illustrated sold throughout the United States and the 
Canvdas at a uniform price from our own wagons, 


“eo 








Made of open hearth, cold rolled steel-plate and malleable iron 
will last a lifetime with ordinary care, 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO., 


Founded 1864. Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000, 
Salesrooms and Offices: ST. LOUIS, MO., and TORONTO, CANADA. 
Western Salesrooms and Offices: DENVER, COLO. 


a@” We manufacture and carry a complete stock of Hotel Ranges and Kitchen goods ; 
HOME COMFORT STEEL FURNACES. Write for catalogue and prices, 





Factories, 


also the unequaled 

















No ¢ 


Edition — Postpaid for 2% cents (or stamps) 
Neel 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off. Turns Grey: gas the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. London. 
A.T. Lone & Co., 1018 yey hisest, Philada., Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little book.”— Athenaeum 


ital 


| 26th 
ED 


9 OUTFIT FREE. 


Weekly sales pay 
big money 


»” BICYCLE 
., Cincinnati, O. 


AGENT 


We sell a high- 
as low as &2-2,/ 
Alpine Cycle 





























Should 65 in every” ‘woman’s <a qu 
2 traveling, bicycling or driving it prevents ‘and “ cures sunburn. — Its 
-délicate medicinal properties nourish the sensitive nerves of the skin, bring 
-eik the bloom and freshness of sig a and make the complexion soft, 


smooth and beautiful. 


, LABLACHE is the most perfect Face Powder sa Greatest Beautifier i in 
a) the: world. Jt has no equal. Use no other. - Flesh, White, ond and Cream 
‘Tints... Of all druggists, or by mail. 50 cents ‘per box. 


_ BEN. LEVY .& COMPANY, French ii Pechsaeirs 
Laboratory, No. 125; RNCSTON: STREET, _ = bt oe _BosTON, MASS, U.S. A. 























